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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—My attention has been 
called to the biography of the late Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, in your Obituary of 
July, 1854, in which, among some minor 
inaccuracies, occurs a very grave mis- 
statement which I am sure you will not 
hesitate at once to correct. Bishop Bagot 
is there stated to have laboured shortly 
before his death under “ painful mental 
aberration,’’ and the affairs of his diocese 
aresaid to have been administered by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, under 
an Act of Parliament passed for that 
purpose,* This is an entire mistake, and 
has arisen apparently from the confusion 
of the latter days of Bishop Bagot with 
those of his predecessor Bishop Law. 
Towards the close of the years of the latter 
prelate the diocese of Bath and Wells was 
administered under a special Act of Par- 
liament, but by the Bishop of Salisbury 
(Denison), not the Bishop of Gloucester. 
Bishop Bagot continued in the full exer- 
cise of his office till his death, and, so far 
from suffering any “‘ mental aberration,’ 
he was in perfect possession of his faculties 
up to the very last. He continued, I 
know, to transact important business with 
the same clearness of head that always 
distinguished him; and, though his body 
was grievously worn down by acute and 
lingering disease, one of his last acts was, 
in perfect intelligence of the facts and 
bearings of the matter, to pronounce a 
judgment on Archdeacon Denison’s case, 
which his successor, Lord Auckland, has 
adopted and abided by. 

The minor inaccuracies which I notice 
are these. The amputation referred to, 
though at one time suggested, was 
never performed, and the Bishop re- 
covered the use of his hands, though 
imperfectly, yet in a degree which his 
medical advisers considered almost un- 
precedented. It is stated that he was pre- 
sented by his father to the living of Leigh 
in 1806, and to that of Blithfield in 1807. 
They were both given to him by his 
brother, the present Lord Bagot, in 1806, 
The cause of his translation from Oxford 
to Bath and Wells is misstated, but this 
and other remarks being matters of opi- 
nion, I do not enter into them here. You 
will be as anxious as any one that the 
JSacts should be correctly stated, and I have 
therefore ventured to trouble you with this 
note. I am, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas James, M.A. Chaplain to 
the late Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Theddingworth, March, 1855. 


J. T. M. observes, There is a folio 
volume of extracts relating to Oliver Crom- 
well, from the newspapers in the time of 
the Civil Wars, entitled ‘“‘ Cromwelliana.”’ 
In the ‘* Spottiswoode Miscellany,”’ vol. ii. 
p. 73—208, there is a ‘* Diurnal of Oc- 
currences,’’ from 1652 to 1654, taken 
from the ‘‘ Mercurius Politicus ’’ of that 
date. A collection of extracts on the 
affairs of Scotland, throughout the period 
of the troubles, would be a valuable addi- 
tion to our present histories, and furnish 
materials for future writers. If it did not 
bring to light eny new facts about Mont- 
rose, it would at least supply some con- 
temporary notices and opinions of his 
extraordinary career. 

H. remarks that whilst our correspon- 
dent T. E. T. in our last number, p. 387, 
has correctly shewn from records how the 
great Fair held at Westminster originated 
from a grant made to the Abbey by King 
Henry III., he does not appear to have 
been aware of the curious account of its 
institution contained in Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicle. So little was free trade then in 
practice, that the sovereign was ready to 
benefit his favourite monastic foundation, 
not only to the temporary inconvenience 
and loss of the shopkeepers of London, 
but even to the detriment of all other 
places in his kingdom whose fairs ought 
to have been held at the same time; and 
the injurious result was consequently felt 
even so far off as Ely. The passage in 
Holinshed is as follows :— 

“This yeare the king caused a faire to 
be kept at Westminster, at saint Edward’s 
tide, to indure for fifteene daies, and, to 
the end that the same should be the more 
haunted with all manner of people, he 
commanded by proclamation that all other 
faires, as Elie, and such like, holdyn in 
that season, should not be kept, nor that 
any wares should be showed within the 
citie of London, either in shop or without, 
but that such as would sell should come 
for that time unto Westminster: which 
was done, not without great trouble and 
pains to the citizens, which had not roome 
there but in booths and tents, to their 
great disquieting and disease, for want of 
necessarie provision, being turmoiled too 
pitifullie in mire and dirt, through occasion 
of raine that fell in that unseasonable time 
of the yeare (October). The bishop of 
Elie complained sore of the wrong done to 
ar by suspending his faire at Elie afore- 
said.’’ 





* The passages in question were inadvertently adopted from an article in “The 
Clerical Journal.’’—Epir. 
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WHITELOCKE’S EMBASSY TO QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 1654, impartially written by 
the Ambassador Bulstrode Whitelocke, first published from the original manu- 


script by Dr. Charles Morton. 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA of Sweden 
stands out on the page of European 
history as one of the striking cha- 
racters in a picturesque and remark- 
able age. The daughter of the Pro- 
testant hero, Gustavus Adolphus, one 
is inclined beforehand, for her father’s 
sake, to think favourably of her cha- 
racter. The friend and patron of 
Grotius, Descartes, Vossius, Salmasius 
and Bochart; the creator around her- 
self of a literary and artistic society at 
Stockholm, in Paris, at Rome, and 
wherever else she took up her abode ; 
nay, the forsaker of a throne for the 
enjoyment of a leisure to be devoted 
to philosophy ;—all who value the civi- 
lising influences of mental cultivation 
must desire instinctively to do honour 
to a woman capable of such things. 
But, alas! in her case, as in so many 
others, 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.— 

Approach more nearly and the beauty 
vanishes. The idea of a royal lady 
spurning the soft delights of sove- 
reignty; throwing them aside; hand- 
ing over the sceptre to a distant 
heir—“no son of hers succeeding ;” 
and endeavouring to prove in her 
own person and in accordance with 
the legend of the medal by which sue 
commemorated her abdication, that 
** Poesy is more valuable than a throne” 
—the idea, we say, of all this is very 
pretty, and perhaps very noble. But 
not so the reality. The nobility and 
the beauty disappear, as we follow the 
story to its end. Respect for the im- 
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mortal father compels us to mourn 
over the daughter, who lightly yielded 
to the sophistry of a Portuguese Jesuit 
and forsook the faith in defence of 
which her father died. Probably Ma- 
cedo, who had the honour of convert- 
ing the royal lady, was indebted for his 
success to the circumstance of his 
having written—bhear it, shades of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton !—no fewer 
than eight-and-forty epics, the name 
of any one of which, be it added, it 
would puzzle the most learned amongst 
us tomention, or evento ascertain. Ma- 
cedo’s convert probably embraced the 
doctrine of his epics; certainly it was 
not that of the church to which he 
professedly belonged. True, she ab- 
jured Lutheranism; and the despiser 
of royal ceremonies acted her recan- 
tation pompously with wonderful cere- 
monial at Innspruck. She acknow- 
ledged also the supremacy and infalli- 
bility of the Pope; but she did so 
merely as a cover to general indif- 
ferentism. Many years after her pro- 
fession of Roman Catholicism, she 
avowed it to be her opinion that the 
church must be governed by a special 
Providence, for that none of the popes 
she had ever known were possessed of 
even common sense. 

The Jesuits held up to their royal 
convert the example of St. Bridget, the 
patron of Christina’s native Sweden. 
They half promised her a place by St. 
Bridget’s side. But such honours were 
not at all to Christina’s taste. “I had 
much rather,” was her reply, “have a 
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place amongst the Sages.” The Sages, 
we fear, would have received little in- 
crease of enjoyment from the addition 
to their society of a lady who discarded 
female delicacy when she put aside 
female attire; who was vain, capricious, 
and tyrannical ; and who finally crowned 
the errors of her life by the execution 
with the poignard, under her own 
orders and almost in her own presence 
at Fontainebleau, of one of her most 
intimate servants, upon a frivolous 
charge of breach of confidence. This 
act of outrageous violence, which Leib- 
nitz was weak enough to defend, ren- 
dered France too hot to hold her; 
Cromwell declined to admit her into 
England; Sweden refused to allow her 
to return thither; Rome only was open 
to her, and there she fumed away the 
remainder of her life. 

It was to this strange lady, before 
she had disclosed the secret of her con- 
version to Rome, or had quite deter- 
mined to abdicate her sovereignty, that 
Bulstrode Whitelocke was sent by 
Cromwell, in 1653, to conclude a 
treaty of alliance between England 
and Sweden. The mission was an 
honourable banishment. Formal, pe- 
dantic, and full of self-conceit, it seems 
strange that there could have been 
anything in such a man as Whitelocke 
to induce Cromwell to wish him out of 
the way. It must have been in his 
position as Chief Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and not in himself, that we 
must look for the cause. A man more 
ludicrously precise and cautious, less 
likely to have been an obstacle in the 
way of a person of daring energy, can 
scarcely be conceived. Whitelocke is 
truly hit off by Clarendon as a man 
who “never led, but followed; and 
was rather carried away with the tor- 
rent, than swam with the stream.” 
Add to this a superabundant share of 
vanity, which made him believe him- 
self to be a person of vast importance, 
and an infinite fear of being undone, 
and the man and his history may be 
thoroughly understood. 

The book before us contains his own 
narrative of his appointment, his pro- 
ceedings, and his return. We have 
italicised the words “his own” on ac- 
count of a curious mistake upon that 
point which has lately made its appear- 
ance in our literature. In the article 
“ Christina,” in the Penny Cyclopedia, 





an article which in other respects is 
sufficiently accurate, we are told, that 
during Whitelocke’s embassy, “ his se- 
cretary or follower, Morton, picked up 
that curious information about her 
[Christina’s] court and herself, which 
was afterwards published in England, 
‘ Journal of an Embassy to Sweden in 
1653-4, from the Commonwealth of 
England, by Charles Morton.’” A more 
unfortunate guess could scarcely have 
been hazarded. The manuscript of 
the book, which is now Additional MS. 
Brit. Mus, 4902, was written by White- 
locke himself. It was left by him ready 
prepared for tlie press, and on his death 
passed into the hands of his representa- 
tives. In 1766 Dr. Charles Morton, 
Librarian of the British Museum, pub- 
lished for the first time another book 
of Whitelocke’s upon a subject of con- 
stitutional law. The publication of 
that book directed attention to the far 
more interesting Journal of his Swedish 
Embassy, and one of his descend- 
ants into whose custody the manuscript 
had then fallen placed it in the hands 
of Dr. Morton, by whom it was edited 
and published in 1772. The work 
which is now under review is a reprint 
of the book published by Dr. Morton, 
under the editorship of Mr. Henry 
Reeve, the successor of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in the management 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. Reeve’s principal addition to the 
book is an introduction, in which he 
reprints Dr. Morton’s Life of White- 
locke, and adds his own estimate of 
Whitelocke’s character. The addition 
is so good that it is a pity it was ap- 
pended to the dead-weight of the Life 
by Dr. Morton. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Reeve 
that anything in Whitelocke’s narra- 
tive is at all comparable to “the Diary 
of Mr. Pepys ;” but for all that it isa 
very curious and interesting record. 
Pompous, stiltish, vainglorious, and 
overflowing with self-conceit, it brings 
before us a fine portly gentleman act- 
ing, as he thinks, a grand part in the 
eyes of all the world, and anxiously 
recording how well he plays it. He is 
never wrong, never out, never makes 
a mistake; everything he does is 
“ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ;” 
England never had such an ambassa- 
dor, so lavish of his means to do his 
country honour, so sensitive of her 


























reputation, so dignified, so stately, so 
gracious, so condescending ; endowed 
with such high faculties of wisdom and 
judgment. He never, according to his 
own account, fell into any of those little 
human weaknesses, the confession of 
which gives such an air of truthfulness 
to “the Diary of Mr. Pepys.” Believe 
Whitelocke himself, and you must 
think him a model man. Pepys is a 

oor, selfish, amusing sinner, who 
oves his peccadilloes and records them 
with delight; Whitelocke is a full- 
blown Pharisee, who appeals to men 
and angels to attest his innumerable 
virtues. Pepys chatters like a monkey, 
and is as playful and entertaining ; 
Whitelocke has very frequently rather 
the air of a goose strutting and cack- 
ling on a village green. 

There was a great contest in the 
family and amongst the friends of 
Whitelocke as to whether he ought to 
accept the proffered embassy. His 
wife was strongly adverse to his doing 
so. The distance and hazard of the 
journey to be undertaken in the win- 
ter season of the year, the clear desire 
of Cromwell to get him out of the way, 
and the danger which he ran from the 
English royalist exiles, who had not 
serupled to murder the only two di- 

lomatic agents as yet sent out by the 
English Commonwealth, naturally ex- 
cited grievous apprehensions on the 
part of Mrs. Whitelocke, on whom 
rested the care of a family of twelve 
children, with the momentary prospect 
of an addition. Whitelocke himself 
seems to have been rather tickled with 
the honour, but more especially to 
have been moved by the fear of refus- 
ing to take upon him an office to which 
he was named by Cromwell. The book 
contains reports of many family de- 
bates, conferences with friends, and 
interviews with public functionaries, 
before the matter was entirely decided. 
Cromwell was urgent and peremptory, 
Mrs. Whitelocke passionate and lachry- 
mose; but the clearest view of the 
matter is obtained from an old servant 
of Whitelocke’s who had become his 
tenant. His master reports the follow- 
ing conversation as having taken place 
between them. 

Cooke. Sir, I am glad to see you here 
before you go your great journey. 

Whitelocke. I desired to see you once 
again before I be sent beyond sea. 
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Co. If you be sent over sea, I pray God 
bless you, and send you well home again. 

Wh. There will be some danger of 
coming well home again. 

Co. Why, sir, many honest gentlemen 
before now have been sent over seas, and 
yet have returned well home again; and 
s0, I hope, will you. 

Wh. But this is a journey of more 
danger than ordinary. 

Co. Sir, you have been in great dangers 
ere now, and God has kept you ; and so, I 
hope, He will still. 

Wh. I perceive you are not so much 
against my going as others are. 

Co. I see no cause to be much against it, 
that’s the truth on ’t, because I hope it 
may be for the good of you and yours, 
which I wish with all my heart, and ever did. 

Wh. But donot you think it would be 
more for our good for me to stay at home ? 

Co. That you know best; but this I 
think, that if by going abroad you may 
gain a good advantage to your state, and 
by staying at home you will only spend of 
it, then it will be more for your good to go 
abroad than to stay at home. But these 
things are above me. 

Wh. You speak reason, William. 

Co. I have no ends in what I speak but 
my love to you and yours ; and J am sure 
I shall gain nothing by your going, nor 
lose nothing by your stay. 

Wh. But my wife much fears the 
danger. 

Co. Our lady and mistress will be sa- 
tisfied in what you think best, and knows 
that God is the same God everywhere. I 
pray God keep you out of dangers if you 
go, or if you stay; there will be dangers 
everywhere. 

Wh. But more apparent in this journey. 

Co. I cannot tell that ; for I have heard 
that our great man, I mean my Lord Ge- 
neral, would have you to go; and if it be 
so, and yet you will stay at home, I doubt 
there may be as much danger for you to 
stay as to go. , 

Wh. It istrue, the General would have 
me go; but I am not bound to obey him 
in all things. 

Co. | AM DECEIVED IF HE WILL NOT BE 
OBEYED IN WHAT HE HATH A MIND To. 

Wh. I am not under his command; 
what can he do to me? 

Co. What can he do? What can he 
not do? Do not we all see he does what 
he list ? We poor countrymen are forced 
to obey him to our cost ; and if he have a 
mind to punish us or you, it’s an old 
proverb, that it is an easy thing to find a 
staff to beat a dog; and I would not have 
you to anger him, lest you bring danger 
and trouble too upon you and your family 
and state; that’s the truth on’t. 
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Wh. | fully agree with you in this; and 
I hope you will agree to me to be careful 
of my business in case I shall go, and to 
obey my wife’s commands in my absence. 

Co. I shall, by the help of God, be 
faithful to you, and carefully observe the 
commands of my lady and mistress. 


Whitelocke left early in November, 
1653. Adverse wind stayed him at 
the Nore long enough to be tidings 
of his wife’s safe delivery on the very 
day on which he had left her. Imme- 
diately after this good news had reached 
him, the wind “ came about again very 
fair for the voyage,” and in about eight 
days he made the harbour of Gothen- 
burg. After a fortnight’s repose, the 
ambassador and his cavalcade of 
one hundred attendants started for 
Upsal, where the Queen was residing. 

e cannot detail the grace and beauty 
of all Whitelocke’s arrangements. His 
horses, we are assured over and over 
again, were “ very beautiful,” and were 
all of them, in number thirty-two, con- 
veyed, it may be remarked, in perfect 
safety ; not one “spoiled, lame, or hurt.” 
He took with him also two carriages : 
first, his travelling coach, “being of 
blue velvet, with blue silk and silver 
fringe, and richly gilded; it would 
hold eight persons, and was drawn by 
six bay English horses, of a good size 
for travel, and very handsome ;” then 
came his “ best coach of crimson velvet, 
very richly embroidered with silk, and 
—_ which cost above 400/.; it was 

arge enough to hold ten persons. It 
was drawn by six black English horses, 
large, and very handsome.” 

nsconced in one of these cumbrous 
conveyances, Whitelocke had a rough 
journey through West Gothland. “Bad 
diet and a bed of straw” was the cus- 
tomary entertainment; the roads were 
rough and stony, and the weather 
bitter cold. But of course Whitelocke 
behaved like a hero, and after three 
weeks the party reached Upsal in 
safety. 

On his first audience of the Queen, 
Whitelocke went to court in state, and 
any one whose delight lies in the tailor 
department of antiquities, or who is 
anxious to be convinced that the Com- 
monwealth of England was as studious 
of outside frippery as any king or aris- 
tocracy could be, may be safely re- 
ferred to Whitelocke’s minute account 
of his gay trappings. Even to the 
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blue plush linings of the capes of the 
pages, the fullest particulars are put 
on record. Queen Christina a little 
shamed him by her simplicity. 

As soon as he came within this room 
he put off his hat, and then the Queen put 
off her cap, after the fashion of men, and 
came two or three steps forward upon the 
foot-carpet. This, and her being covered 
and rising from her seat, caused White- 
locke to know her to be the Queen, which 
otherwise had not been easy to be dis- 
cerned, her habit being of plain grey stuff; 
her petticoat reached to the ground, over 
that a jacket such as men wear, of the 
same stuff, reaching to her knees ; on her 
left side, tied with crimson ribbon, she 
wore the jewel of the order of Amuranta; 
her cuffs ruffled a /a mode; no gorget or 
band, but a black scarf about her neck, 
tied before with a black ribbon, as soldiers 
and mariners sometimes use to wear ; her 
hair was braided and hung loose upon her 
head ; she wore a black velvet cap lined 
with sables, and turned up after the fashion 
of the country, which she used to put off 
and on as men do their hats. 

Her countenance was sprightly, but 
somewhat pale ; she had much of inajesty 
in her demeanour, and, though her person 
were of the smaller size, yet her mien and 
carriage was very noble. 


Her Majesty had a eee eye, and, 
coming close up to Whitelocke, and 
fixing her gaze upon him as he was 
speaking, she seemed as if she “ would 
have daunted him.” Of course any 
such attempt was futile. The inflexible 
Whitelocke answered eye with eye. 
The chronicler of congés and plush 
linings braved the flashes of the regal 
divinity unscathed, and condescend- 
ingly notes, in explanation of such a 
result, that “those who have been 
conversant in the late great affairs in 
England are not so soon as others 
appalled with the presence of a young 
lady and her servants.” 

During the five months of his resi- 
dence at Upsal he seems to have been 
on good terms with Christina, who 
evidently saw what character of ‘man 
he was, and humoured his little foibles. 
The account is tiresomely minute, but 
to a student of those times invaluable. 
The real business of his mission was 
transacted with the great Swedish 
statesman, Oxenstiern, whom White- 
locke pronounces to have been “ the 
wisest man he ever conversed with 
abroad.” We need not beg our readers 
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to notice that final word “abroad.” 
Had we a plummet lime that would 
sound the depths of the mind from 
which that exception emanated, we 
are much mistaken if it would not tell 
us that in the judgment of that mind 
the person who stood first on the roll 
of the men “at home” who were to be 
preferred to Oxenstiern, was a certain 
ambassador to Sweden who shall be 
nameless. But we must let our readers 
see Whitelocke’s description of a man 
who justly ranks with Burghley, Riche- 
lieu, and the most skilful of the man- 
agers of the business of nations. 

Presently after dinner, the Chancellor’s 
secretary came to Whitelocke with a mes- 
sage from his lord, to know if he would 
be within at two o’clock ; the chancellor 
would come to visit him. Whitelocke said 
he should take his visit for a great honour, 
and should be within. About three 
o’clock the Chancellor came. Whitelocke 
met him at the door of his house ; he was 
in his coach with six horses, though his 
lodging was not far off; ten or twelve 
gentlemen, well habited, walking on foot, 
and four lacqueys attended him. 

Whitelocke offered to conduct him into 
a lower chamber, because he understood 
it was troublesome to the old man to go 
up so many stairs as to his rooms of enter- 
tainment ; and he was willing to accept of 
this ease, and was brought by Whitelocke 
into his steward’s chamber, which he had 
caused to be hung with his own rich hang- 
ings full of silk and gold. He desired to 
sit with his back or one side to the fire, 
saying that the light of the fire was hurt- 
ful to his eyes. 

He was a tall, proper, straight, hand- 
some old man, of the age of seventy-one 
years ; his habit was black cloth, a close 
coat lined with fur, a velvet cap on his 
head furred, and no hat, a cloak, his hair 
grey, his beard broad and long, his coun- 
tenance sober and fixed, and his carriage 
grave and civil. 

He spake Latin plain and fluent and 
significant; and though he could, yet 
would not speak French, saying, he knew 
no reason why that nation should be so 
much honoured more than others as to 
have their language used by strangers ; 
but he thought the Latin more honourable 
and more copious, and fitter to be used, 
because the Romans had been masters of 
so great a part of the world, and yet at 
present that language was not peculiar to 
any people. 

In his conferences he would often mix 
pleasant stories with his serious discourses, 
and took delight in recounting former 
passages of his life, and actions of his 
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King, and would be very large excusing 
his senilis garrulitas as he termed it, the 
talkativeness of old age; but there was 
great pleasure to hear his discourses, and 
much wisdom and knowledge to be ga- 
thered from them. 


The uncertainty of affairs in Eng- 
land interfered with the completion of 
Whitelocke’s business. Shortly after 
Whitelocke left home Cromwell as- 
sumed the Protectorate. Oxenstiern 
seems to have thought the step caleu- 
lated to consolidate his power; but 
the Swedish statesman evidently was 
amongst those who would have advised 
Cromwell at once to have taken the 
title of King, and to have endeavoured 
to settle the affairs of the nation upon 
the old monarchical foundations. By 
way of gaining time Oxenstiern would 
have had Whitelocke stay over the 
Queen’s abdication, and make his treaty 
with her successor. But Whitelocke’s 
anxiety to return overpowered all 
other considerations, and in the end 
a treaty was concluded and White- 
locke took his leave. He was present 
however at the meeting of the Swedish 
diet, in which the Queen announced 
to the several orders of the commu- 
nity her intention to abdicate. The 
clergy, nobles, and burgesses received 
the communication with becoming de- 
corum, and answered her Majesty by 
their marshals in proper courtly style. 


In the last place stepped forth the Mar- 
shal of the Boors, a plain country -fellow, 
in his clouted shoon, and all other habits 
answerable, as all the rest of his company 
were accoutred. This boor, without any 
congees or ceremony at all, spake to her 
Majesty, and was interpreted to White- 
locke, to be after this phrase :— 

‘©O, Lord God! madam, what do you 
mean to do? It troubles us to hear you 
speak of forsaking those that love you so 
well as we do. Can you be better than 
you are?, You are sath of all these 
countries, and if you leave this large king- 
dom, where will you get such another? 
If you should do it (as I hope you won't, 
for all this), both you and we shall have 
cause, when it is too late, to be sorry for~ 
it. Therefore my fellows and I pray you 
to think better on’t, and to keep your 
crown on your head, then you will keep 
your own honour and our peace ; but if 
you lay it down, in my conscience, you 
will endanger all. Continue in your gears, 
good madam, and be the fore-horse as 
long as you live, and we will help you the 
best we can to bear your burden. 
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‘* Your father was an honest gentleman 
and a good king, and very stirring in the 
world ; we obeyed him and loved him as 
long as he lived; and you are his own 
child, and have governed us very well, 
and we love you with all our hearts; and 
the prince is an honest gentleman, and 
when his time comes we shall be as ready 
to do our duties to him as we do to you; 
but as long as you live we are not willing 
to part with you, and therefore I pray, 
madam, do not part with us.’’ 

When the boor had ended his speech, 
he waddled up to the queen without any 
ceremony, took her by the hand and shook 
it heartily, and kissed it two or three 
times ; then, turning his back to her, he 
pulled out of his pocket a foul handker- 
chief and wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and in the same posture as he came up he 
returned back to his own place again. 


From Upsal Whitelocke proceeded 
to Stockholm, whence he sailed on 
his return. Landing at Rostock, he 


crossed by Lubeck to Hamburgh, 
whither ships had been sent to meet 
him. On his return-voyage he was in 
great danger on a sandbank off the 
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coast of Norfolk, but on a change of 
wind the vessel. drifted off, and safely 
reached the Thames. 

We thank Mr. Reeve for recalling 
our attention to a very curious work. 
The follies of Whitelocke give it a 
special character, but thereby rather 
increase than lessen its value. The 
public information it contains is im- 
portant. As a picture of men and 
things during a most interesting period 
of our history it is highly instructive. 
The interviews with the grim Pro- 
tector, and the proofs it gives us of 
the way in which he threw the shadow 
of his mighty-genius over the public 
affairs, moulding and bending men to 
his will, or, if incapable of being other- 
wise influenced, crushing them before 
his power, is worth its weight in gold. 
There are pleasant glimpses also of 
Selden, Elsing, and other public men 
of the period. The book should have 
been made more entirely conformable 
to modern usage by an index; the 
side-notes added by the editor are but 
an imperfect substitute. 





THE “ CHARTER OAK” OF CONNECTICUT. 


THE adventurers who, licaded by the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, well called the 
Luther, as Cotton the Melancthon, of 
New England, in the years 1635 and 
1636, penetrated the trackless wilder- 
ness which then stretched eastward 
from Boston (over which Fenimore 
Cooper has flung unfading radiance in 
the most touching of all his romances, 
“The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish, 
or the Borderers”), and commenced a 
new settlement, or “plantation,” at 
Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, 
supposed themselves still to be within 
the colony of Massachusetts. For 
several of the earlier years their ma- 

istrates acted under the authority of 
the government at Boston. But the 
three towns, being contiguous, and 
buried in the forests, having kindred 
interests and dangers, were of neces- 
sity a body politic by themselves. 
Accordingly the “ Records” inform 
us that two magistrates from each of 
the three towns formed a court, which 
administered justice, and decreed 
whatever orders and regulations were 
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deemed necessary for the common wel- 
fare. This primitive court was aided 
in counsel, in cases of emergency, by 
committees from the towns, who ap- 
pear to have acted in the capacity of 
representatives. Under this arrange- 
ment, the infant commonwealth was 
governed for three years. War was 
undertaken (as the pictured pages of 
Cooper vividly realise to us), heavy 
taxes’ were imposed and collected, 
troops were levied and equipped, and 
the most powerful Indian nation in 
New England was thoroughly subdued 
(in the great and terrible struggle with 
Philip), almost without aid from the 
elder colony of Massachusetts, so much 
more powerful, and little more removed 
from the scene of conflict. When the 
“three towns” on the Connecticut as- 
certained that they were without the 
limits of Massachugetts, they were al- 
ready a distinct, organised community. 
On the 24th of January, 1639, (14th 
January, O. 8.) the fathers of the state 
met at Hartford, in full convention, 
and framed for themselves a written 





constitution or platform of civil go- 
vernment. The modern Connecticuts 


love to boast (nor may it be altogether 
gainsayed) that this is the first ex- 
ample in history of a written constitu- 
tion proceeding from a people, and in 
their name establishing and defining a 


government. So tells us good Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, with much amusing 
(amusing because so very lofty) com- 
ment and parallel in his “ Discourse” 
on the “ Early Constitutional History 
of Connecticut.” The constitution 
is preserved by Trumbull (i. 498). 
Connecticut from its first settlement 
chose her own rulers and magistrates. 
Unlike the other “states” or colonies, 
she never had a (recognised) royal go- 
vernor or judge; and Charles II., b 
the sagacious diplomacy of John Win- 
throp, the illustrious son of the illus- 
trious founder of Massachusetts, on 
April 20th, 1662, granted a charter to 
the colony, confirming all the rights 
and es which the people had 
sreviously enjoyed. Quaint Cotton 
father, looking back on the perils of 
the little republic at the time of the Re- 
storation, exultingly calls it “ the freest 
charter under the cope of heaven.” The 
“merry” monarch died in 1685. His 
narrow-minded successor, James II., 
“hedged by his divine right,” could 
endure no such “free” charter. He 
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commanded the unscrupulous Sir Ed- 
mond Andros to demand its surrender 
or to seize it. Judge Sewall, an emi- 
nent contemporary, says in his diary : 
“ Wednesday, October 26th, 1687, his 
Excellency, with sundry of ye council, 
justices, and other gentlemen, four 
bleu coats, two trumpeters, Sam. Bligh, 
fifteen or twenty red coats, with small 
guns and short lances in ye tops of y™, 
set out for Woodcocks, in order to go 
to Connecticut to assume y® govern- 
ment of yt place.” Reaching Hartford, 
Sir Edmond sent a message to the 
general court demanding the charter. 
The assembly met on the 31st October, 
1687, and deliberated long and ear- 
nestly on this message; representing 
the great expense and hardships of the 
colonists in “ planting” the colony, the 
blood and treasure which they had ex- 
pended in defending it, and the happy 
results it had afforded them. ‘The 
evening came apace, and still they 
would not determine to surrender it, 
At last Sir Edmond, impatient with 
their delay, came in person to “seize” 
it; and when he was advancing to 
secure it, as it lay unrolled upon the 
table, the lights were suddenly extin- 
guished, the charter was snatched up 
by Captain Joseph Wadsworth (a 
“household name” in Connecticut to 
this day, and eS represented in 
3N 
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the war of the revolution, nor less so 
in the pre-eminent preacher of Phila- 
delphia now), borne away and hidden 
in a large hollow oak tree, fronting the 
residence of the Hon. Samuel Wyllys, 
in the southern part of the city [of 
Hartford]. The venerable tree is still, 
standing, and seems well-nigh as vigor- 
ous as ever. The wood-cut prefixed 
represents it as it appeared to the 
present writer on a visit last summer. 
t fronts the street, on a small estate 
now in the possession of the Hon. J. W. 
Stuart, son of the distinguished bib- 
lical exegete, Rev. Moses Stuart. Since 
the event just related, it has always 
been known, and still is, by the name 
of the Charter Oak. It may be as 
well to add that the “charter,” and 
the “box” in which it was contained 
while hidden in the oak, form part 
of the treasures of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, whose museum is 
the great attraction of Hartford. The 
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arched opening near the root of the 
tree (which the reader will observe in 
our sketch) represents a small door, 
furnished with a lock, that shows the 
identical “hollow.” It is amazing that 
the tree lasts with such a space in its 
interior. Might we suggest that to 
provide against a not impossible con- 
tingency, a few “acorns” from its still 
abundant boughs ought to be planted 
to preserve this interesting historical 
memorial? The “Discourse” of Bacon, 
already mentioned; Allen and Holmes 
and Trumbull will furnish our readers 
with the subsequent history of the 
colony. Meariwhile, as the elm of Wil- 
liam Penn has long ago disappeared, 
and the pines shadowing James River, 
where Pockahontas was baptized, have 
likewise gone, this oak may well be 
pronounced the most memorable tree 
in America. 


Edinburgh. A. B. G. 








JOHN MONTAGUE OF THE CAPE. 


Biographical Memoir of John Montague. With a sketch of some of the public affairs 
connected with the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, during his administration 
as Colonial Secretary, from 1843 to 1853. By W. A. Newman, M.A. Dean of 
Cape Town, and Senior Colonial Chaplain. London: Harrison. 


IF it be true, as the poet says, and 
in this case he certainly speaks truly, 
that many brave men (unsung by, and 
unknown to, bards) lived before Aga- 
memnon, so is it undoubtedly as true 
that there are more heroes in the world 
than have ever been enshrined within 
the walls of Valhalla. Among these 
may be reckoned John Montague of 
the Cape. Surrey, indeed, may boast 
of him as one of her sons, but he 
merits the additional distinction “ of 
the Cape,” for it was there that he 
found the wide stage of his usefulness, 
and there fulfilled his mission, gained 
most honour living, and was awarded 
the deepest regret when dead. 

He was of a race long distinguished 
for the worth and valour of its sons. 
He did not bring discredit to his house 
when, after a course of education, 
during which he acquired the charac- 
ter of being “a restless, high-spirited, 
troublesome, daring boy,” he entered 
the army at the age of seventeen, and 
first saw what war was on the bloody 


field of Waterloo. He was then En- 
sign, without purchase, in the gal- 
lant 52nd. 

He was but a boy, but he was like 
one of those young pages of old, who, 
with much iightness of heart, have also 
much gravity of head, who were only 
thoughtless when there was nothing to 
think about, but who, with an enter- 
prise before them, determined to win 
their spurs and bear themselves like 
men. Young Montague had this de- 
termination. On joining his regiment 
at Brussels, he was ordered to the rear 
with a detachment of invalids. The 
mission was not at all to his mind, but 
obedience is the virtue of a soldier, 
and he obeyed. He was a day’s march 
behind the host advancing to the field, 
when he encountered a party proceed- 
ing to join his own regiment. Young 
Montague envied them the luck of 
being in at the coming fray ; and his 
ready wit suggested to him how he 
might also be one at the melée. He 


requested the leader of the party to 
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tell him the date of his commission, 
and on finding that it was more recent 
than his own, Montague commanded 
the junior officer to take charge of the 
detachment ; and “the next morning 
he astonished his commanding officer, 
by making his appearance before him, 
as his regiment was marching from 
Brussels to Waterloo. The officer was 
much amused at his story, and told 
him he hoped he would not suffer for 
having played the senior officer.” 

This instance of his bravery is 
matched by one exhibiting his good 
sense and strength of purpose, after 
the commission of an error common to 
the many, when it was committed. 
When the English army reached Paris, 
“ play” was one of the heaviest curses 
of their idle time. The young Ensign 
fell into the evil fashion of the hour, 
and by his happy ill-success incurred 
debts, the discharge of which made 
him an almost ruined, but an infinitely 
wiser man. The method he teek to 
extricate himself from his difficulties 
was one which few young ensigns 
would have the heroic courage to 
adopt. He resolved to withdraw from 
the mess of his regiment until he again 
owed no man anything. With this re- 
solution, he repaired to his command- 
ing officer, Sir John Colborne, ex- 
plained to him his condition and his 
object, and “requested that he might 
be allowed three months advance of 
pay, and to live by himself on his 
rations, until he had paid off his losses.” 
This request was very properly com- 
plied with, and during a whole half- 
year the young officer lived alone in 
his tent upon the smallest possible 
allowance, refusing all invitations to 
better fare and gay parties; and 
coming out at last, a happy, free man, 
bound by nothing but by a resolution, 
which he was never known to infringe, 
that no temptation should draw him 
again to “the excitement and ruin of 
the gaming-table.” 

Eight years after his entering the 
army, we find him a Captain, and a 
married man; accompanying Governor 
Arthur to Van Diemen’s Land, and 
holding the post of private secretary 
to that official until the year 1827. He 
retired from the army three years sub- 
sequently ; entered upon a civil career, 
left Van Diemen’s Land in consequence 
of some misunderstanding with the 
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authorities there, and was plenarily 
exculpated by Lord Stanley, who pro- 
moted him to the responsible office of 
Colonial Secretary at the Cape of Good 
Hope. “This step,” says Dean New- 
man, “was the turning point in his 
public history, for his new office gave 
full scope for energies and abilities of 
the highest order.” 

Mr. Montague found the Cape in 
a very unsatisfactory financial condi- 
tion: his first endeavours were ad- 
dressed to remedy this great evil ; and 
when we say that by sound and healthy 
and honest means he brought about a 
very desirable state of balance, making 
the income always above the expendi- 
ture, we are saying, in other words, 
that if the good but perplexed people 
at the Cape had long been looking for 
their “coming man,” they must have 
felt that they possessed him now, and 
that he was more than a match for all 
their difficulties—the very Hercules 
for all the labours they might require 
of him. In three years, he saved to 
the Government nearly a quarter of a 
million of money. The Government 
only exhibited a moderately grateful 
sense of his services when they in- 
creased his salary. The latter was 
quite inadequate to his services and 
requirements ; and the liberality of the 
Home authorities, such as it was, never 
sufficed to compensate for the heavy 
losses their secretary had incurred in 
Van Diemen’s Land, nor enabled him 
to overcome the liabilities which he 
had unavoidably incurred in the office 
which he held, for everybody’s profit 
but his own, at the Cape. His honesty 
of purpose leaves him blameless, but 
it could not save for his widow and 
children the inheritance which was 
their due. 

Under the administrations of Sir 
Peregrine Maitland and Sir Henry 
Pottinger, Mr. Montague laboured for 
the good of the colony with a zeal that 
is above all praise. His labours were 
not confined merely to those which 
belonged to the routine of his office. 
He was eager to give his services when- 
ever they were required; and so effi- 
cient were they during the Kaffir war, 
that we can only regret that the very 
old and the very young gentlemen 
whose inefficiency in the Commissariat 
department has slain more of our noble 
fellows in the Crimea than Russian 
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guns or Russian officers (skilled in 
massacreing the already wounded foe), 
had not served an apprenticeship under 
Mr. Montague, or had not his ever- 
ready wit and even readier zeal. 

But perhaps the services of Mr. 
Montague at the Cape were never 
more beneficial in their results than 
when he employed them in the forma- 
tion of roads, and in the regulation of 
convict labour. 

With regard to the convicts, the two 
great points of his system may be 
comprised under the heads of practical 
usefulness and moral improvement. In 
these the Colonial Secretary was highly 
successful. As a benefactor, however, 
his great and ever visible claim will be 
before the eyes of the colonists as long 
as they see and pass along the roads 
constructed by Mr. Montague, and 
which have been the real and profit- 
able aids to civilisation throughout the 
entire district. For years the colony 
had existed as well and as ill as it 
could, without connecting highways 
between its various districts. Settlers 
had allocated themselves in various 
parts without much more thought as 
to the consequences than farmer Flam- 
borough had when he ordered the 
family picture which, when completed, 
was found to be too large to be got 
into his house. In the case of the co- 
lonial settlers, they had got into their 
several localities, but could not get out 
of them in a direction where profit lay. 
They were like Sterne’s starling, and 
the bird’s eternal song of “I can’t get 
out,” might have been the universal 
device of all the old settlers in the 
rural districts. 

The vine-dresser had trained his 
graceful vine along the sun-warmed 
rocks, but when he gathered his lus- 
cious harvest, he discovered that there 
was no cleft in the rocks through 
which he could carry his grapes to 
market. So the farmer, on the hill- 
side: he sowed the golden seed, and 
reared his waving crop, and ga- 
thered his superabundant harvest,— 
and ultimately discovered that there 
was no way over the hills by which he 
could convey his perishable and costly 
provender to purchasers. So again, 
in verdant valleys, and green pastures, 
and narrow passes luxuriating in the 
herbage upon which flocks delight to 
feed and fatten, the “ woolly people,” 
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as Thompson calls them, were bred by 
thousands, but the obstructions which 
lay in these craggy passes between the 
herdsman and the butcher were almost 
insurmountable, and made profit a 
thing of more hazard than a lottery 
itself. The people groaned, but did 
nothing whereby their groans might 
be exchanged for smiles. They had 
ruts rather than roads, “ deep wrinkles 
in the face of a young country,” and 
the people jolted along in them most 
contentedly, but with a placid sort of 
remonstrating grunt. In many cases, 
we are told, “that the road might 
have been rendered much easier, and 
consequently safer and more expedi- 
tious, by a little more detour being 
made in it; but even when it was at 
all possible, the straight line was most 
inflexibly adhered to. It was fre- 
quently seen that the ruts of wheels 
were passing over a stone of two or 
three feet in height, where a deviation 
of as many yards would have avoided 
it. But it was a road which the grand- 
father had gone, and was therefore 
most dutifully followed by the de- 
scendants.” 

We can hardly have an idea in this 
our well-macadamized country of the 
difficulties and embarrassments caused 
by these defective roads or ruts. When 
we go to church, we may calculate 
upon being home by luncheon time. 
Not so the old settlers in Southern 
Africa. We may cite what has been 
known to happen upon the broken and 
irregular rut between Hottentot’s Hol- 
land and the Palmier river. “The 
river which we had now to ford was of 
little depth. The greater part of the 
summer it is nearly dry, but in the 
winter it is frequently impassable from 
the violence and depth of the torrents.” 
The impediments that are thereby oc- 
casioned to travelling in the country 
are thus illustrated:—“A delay of 
many days is frequently experienced ; 
and even whole families who have left 
their homes for the convenience of 
going to church, only a few miles dis- 
tant, have been detained many days on 
the banks of one of these torrents, with- 
out the possibility of getting across.” 

But it was not only the water which 
impeded travelling ; sand was often as 
great an obstruction. This was the 
case where a sand-drift sometimes 
To surmount this 


blocked up a road. 
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the waggoner had to bring with him an 
amount of horse or ox power, which, 
after all, might not have been needed, 
for the road might be clear of drift. 
The uncertainty, however, always ren- 
dered necessary the presence of an 
overcoming power. It was this which 
caused traflic along so uncertain a road 
to be inconvenient and highly cumbrous 
and expensive. Above a score of 
couple of oxen were perhaps required 
to toilsomely drag the wain up the 
side of the huge drift, on whose side 
waggons and creeping cattle looked at 
a distance like a huge caterpillar. Mr. 
Montague “a changé tout cela.” The 
road has been effectually and perma- 
nently cleared; the recurrence of the 
drift has been rendered impossible, 
and along the level causeway now 
rattle flying omnibuses, fast contrasts 
to the slow wains that used to insen- 
sibly creep upon the older road. 

The Colonial Secretary did not con- 
fine himself to keeping the road clear 
by simply obstructing the progress of 
the sands across the Cape Flats. He 
designed to cultivate the reclaimed 
land so as to, in some degree, repay the 
outlay. He had used the Hottentot 
fig-plant as his principal means for 
arresting the drifting of the sands ; but 
beyond the purpose of binding the 
soil this would afford no profitable re- 
turn. There is a shrubby plant, the 
berries of which yield a vegetable wax, 
which has long been used in the in- 
terior parts of the colony, instead of 
tallow, for candles. This he caused to 
be planted very extensively, and in the 
parts less adapted for its flourishing 
growth he substituted different va- 
rieties of Australian trees, “not having 
found any production indigenous to 
the colony which would grow to any 
size in that locality.” Many are planted 
very successfully, the gum-tree alone 
not answering so well, “ owing to the 
effects of the very strong winds, which 
broke them before they had attained 
any magnitude.” Some of these plan- 
tations were a mile and a half long by 
three miles in breadth. The Reverend 
Dean states that there is every reason 
to believe that the long desert region 
of the Cape Flats will ultimately be- 
come profitable and fertile, and he 
adds, that “the work of reclaiming it 
will be one of the most successful efforts 
of ingenuity and perseverance perhaps 
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ever effected. Those who knew that 
desolate track a few years back can 
testify that never did natural obstruc- 
tions threaten to baffle human skill and 
enterprise more than these.” We agree 
with him that it will be an achieve- 
ment indeed if the moving sand can be 
converted into a firm soil, and a region 
of dearth and waste to one of fertility 
and usefulness. When this is accom- 

lished we shall not despair of Egypt 
itself. Her sand plains will then, we 
hope, be converted into smiling gardens, 
or fertile fields, and the rose and the 
wheatsheaf cluster round the temples 
of Karnak and the majestic images of 
Rameses and Osiris. 

We can only afford a faint idea of 
what Mr. Montague effected in the 
department of road-making. To com- 
prehend it thoroughly the reader of 
Dean Newman’s book alone can pre- 
tend. The Colonial Secretary by his 
efforts in this way has really changed 
the face of the country. The Cape is 
no longer locked up in several com- 
partments; he has opened the whole, 
rendered labour profitable by making 
intra-communication easy; made of 
uninhabited districts well-peopled com- 
munities, deserved richly of his country, 
and obtained little from it but a bare 
acknowledgment of official thanks. 

In the course of these labours the 
indefatigable Secretary, of course, tra- 
velled extensively, and was often in 
peril in the course of his peregrina- 
tions. On one occasion we find him 
crossing the Great Bruk river, at a 
time when it was doubly swollen by a 
sea-tide and heavy rains. The mounted 
Secretary had scarcely tempted the 
flood when he found his steed was 
being borne by the current downwards 
to the sea. The horse lost his footing, 
and was too weak and terrified to stem 
the current. His rider had greater 
self-possession and more courage; 
and, seeing his horse nearly spent, took 
the advantage, on turning an elbow in 
the bank of the river, of disengaging 
himself from his stirrup; and, striking 
off over the horse’s head, after many 
a struggle, reached the bank. His 
danger here was rather increased than 
otherwise. The bank was composed 


of mud and silt, and at every step he 
attempted to make in advance he was 
in danger of being swamped and suf- 
focated; “while around him he saw 
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nothing but a dreary waste of the 
gigantic weeds of the palmist; never- 
theless, to these he clung, and by de- 
grees waded wearily, till he was out of 
immediate danger, and the means of 
rescue arrived.” 

Apart from the immediate history 
of Mr. Montague, as given in this vo- 
lume, there is no page in it perbaps of 
such interest, and that a most painful 
interest, as the portion devoted to the 
description of the Cape leper. The 
South African leprosy does not ap- 
pear to be like that more common one 
of which we read, which covers the 
surface of the body with spots, blains, 
or terrific and infectious white scales. 
The Dean describes it as “a slow, 
crumbling, dry cancer, or gangrene, 
acting on the extremities, and taking 
away, almost imperceptibly, joint by 
joint.” The nail-joint of the fingers is 
the first attacked and destroyed. When 
it has disappeared, a similar attack 
with a similar result crumbles away 
the nearest joint, and then the next, 
till the hand is reduced to an unsightly 
stump; or rather “a tumorous stump, 
on which may be seen the distorted 
relics of contracted nails, as if the 
hand by degrees had been absorbed 
and drawn up into the arm.” The feet 
are attacked as the hands are, with the 
same results, and generally simulta- 
neously. The progress of this terrible 
malady is slow, but sure. Those at- 
tacked by it, however, seldom lose 
their spirits or are affected in their 
general health, although they are ex- 
cluded from society with their fellow- 
men. Neither is their mind enfeebled, 
nor their bodily energy impaired. They 
work with their mangled hands, we 
are told, “ make shoes, and wash linen, 
and perform other like occupations 
among themselves.” There is a deplo- 
rable sight, nevertheless, in the leper 
wards of the secluded hospital. It is 
that of little children with their leprous 
mothers, “the latter refusing on any 
terms to part with them.” The infants 
look healthy, but there is a naturally 
expressed fear that they may be con- 
tracting disease from the excess of 
mother-love which cruelly refuses to 
yield them to a guardian who would 
remove them from their sight. This 
is the most deplorable side of the state- 
ment. It has its serio-comic side also. 
Who would fancy that the leper- 


stricken could be proud of that with 
which they are so stricken? And yet 
such is the case. The reverend author 
of the volume was assured by the me- 
dical man, “ that the lepers, with all 
their cause for humiliation, are the 
proudest persons in the island ; their 
great aim is to dress in smart finery, 
and they display, in other respects, 
much personal vanity.” The Dean 
wonderingly inquired what could 
render js miserable people vain or 
proud, and he was naturally astonished 
at being informed that “they were 
sometimes conceited about their per- 
sonal appearance; and, by a strange 
contradiction of human nature, that 
some were proud because they were 
lepers; as if considering it a cause of 
vain feeling, to be thus distinct from 
their fellows, though in the hideous 
rank of visitation and a wasting plague.” 
This feeling of pride, however, is not 
uncommon in Europe. We were once 
particularly struck with its exhibition 
among the numerous goitred people in 
the neighbourhood of Salzburg and 
also of Ischl. They wore more finery 
than other people, and the more huge 
and hideous the goitre, the more ostenta- 
tiously it was covered, or ornamented 
rather, for there was no idea of con- 
cealment, with ribbons, and chains, 
rings, medals, and necklaces. Even 
in better educated circles nearer home, 
it is by no means a rare thing to find 
a person, afflicted with some malady 
not pleasant to hear talked about, 
choose it as the most frequent and the 
ever-sickening subject of his conversa- 
tion. He is, in his way, rather proud 
of it, and this conceit is even less justifi- 
able in him than is that of the leper 
and the bearer of the goitre. 

The volume contains many inter- 
esting details touching judicial and 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the acts and 
policy of several governors, especially 
of Sir Harry Smith. There is also 
ample space devoted to a considera- 
tion of the anti-convict agitation. Over 
these matters, however, we must pass. 
We will only say with regard to the 
last, that England has had experience 
enough of the ticket-of-leave system 
to feel assured that the inhabitants at 
the Cape were fully justified in the 
stout resistance which they made 
against it, when it was first proposed 
to test the experiment among them. 
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It is a system which places society at 
the very good pleasure of the thief. 
Our waning space will only further 
permit us to indicate the contents of 
this interesting volume. The narrative 
of the Kaflir war is detailed with great 
spirit, and ample justice is rendered in 
it to the exertions of Mr. Montague. 
Of him it is said that his first question 
in every case of perplexity was, “‘ What 
can I do?” and not, what will this or 
that party expect me todo? A man 
of such self-reliance was necessarily a 
man of great activity, and to his cease- 
less exertions he fell at last a victim. 
In the year 1852 his unsatisfactory 
condition of health induced him to visit 
England, for the sake of repose. He 
came hither, however, only to find a 
grave. His health grew worse; but as 
it declined so were his views elevated, 
and as the end began to open upon 
him, so did his mind turn away from 
the things of earth to consider only 
those of heaven. He had been, in the 
position in which it had pleased God 
to place him, a good and faithful ser- 
vant; and the hour had come when he 
was to repair to that tribunal where 
sitteth the Judge who weigheth the 
actions of men. His last moments 
only belong to the public in so far 
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as they offer an example by which the 
latter may profit. We recommend the 
narrative which details them to the 
consideration alike of the serious and 
the light-of-heart. The story has its 
moral, and therefore merits the recom- 
mendation which we make of it. 

Not here, perhaps, in England, but 
certainly at the Cape, the memory of 
Mr. Montague will long be gratefully 
entertained. He does not rank among 
the warriors who have fought and fell 
for the welfare of the colony, but he 
as certainly sacrificed his life for the 
benefit of his fellow-men there, and 
for that of the government at home, as 
if he had been shot down in the battle- 
field. It is such men, men of honest 
purpose, prompt action, indomitable 
energy, and heroic self-denial, who 
are the glory of England and the 
builders-up of her greatness. It is 
always well that their story should be 
told for the instruction of others. 
Government, we trust, will do for the 
surviving family of Mr. Montague all 
that they are entitled to by his great 
services. If they do this, the story 
told so well by the Rev. Dean New- 
man will not only have its instruction 
for others, but carry with it encou- 
ragement also. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


By M. Huc, formerly Missionary Apostolic in China. 


ANY clever, lively book, treating, 
with a thorough knowledge of its sub- 
ject, of China and its people would 
be among the most amusing publica- 
tions of our day, if it were not at the 
same time the most sad. Here are two 
volumes presenting a picture, correct 
we doubt not, of a vast empire, demo- 
ralised and brought into a state of 
practical and theoretical disbelief in 
the existence of justice, mercy, and 
truth, in this world or in that which is 
to come. It is the more painful be- 
cause there is in this country a wide 
diffusion of education, great industry, 
ingenuity, and capacity of learning. 
This is the melancholy result of four- 
teen years’ knowledge of the inha- 
bitants of the celestial empire. It is 
given in a clever and remarkably 
TELLING manner. A capital, practical 


2 vols. Longman. 


humourist is M. Huc: better still, he 
has a strong serious feeling with re- 
gard to the condition of this great 
empire and its people—a wish to make 
them better, and a conviction that by 
religious means alone can they be 
wrought upon to good purpose. 

M. Huc’s missionary character has 
not destroyed his quicksightedness in 
worldly things. The serpent rather 
overpoises the dove in his composi- 
tion. The sharp, clear, logical modern 
Frenchman, with all his native tact and 
resource, is everywhere visible: and 
we cannot help feeling that the first 
French missionary fathers whom he so 
much reverences were another manner 
of men. Time, and the overthrow and 
after-revival of religion in France, and 
the various changes the world has seen, 
have not passed in vain for the Romish 
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clergy. But we are glad to find their 
desire to do good at least unabated. 

We are disposed to trust M. Huc on 
the whole, with few deductions, in his 
account of the numbers and state of 
the Christians of China. He does not 
at all flatter them. He rarely speaks 
with satisfaction of a Chinese Chris- 
tian. It is true that he could not 
see much of them during the journey 
across China Proper of which these two 
volumes give an account. Only indi- 
vidual Christians presented themselves 
to him, always with some secresy, and 
under circumstances exciting compas- 
sion for the men as much as for the 
children of the Church. 

Our own impression is certainly nota 
favourable one of these Chinese Chris- 
tians. Asa question of numbers, M. Huc 
rates them at about 800,000, which out 
of a population of 300 millions is not 
much. But if we were to come to more 
close quarters with M. Huc, we should 
find that a very large proportion of even 
these have only undergone the out- 
ward ceremony of baptism in child- 
hood, and have afterwards found it con- 
venient to take up occasionally Budd 
or Confucius—now and then return- 
ing to the Romish Church when a wish 
to be married or to gain a favour at 
the hands of some ecclesiastic has come 
in the way, but all the time being pro- 
foundly and radically indifferent to spi- 
ritual religion. Materialism is rooted in 
the Chinese character. Riches, many 
animal, and some intellectual, enjoy- 
ments, are all in all. As to God, the 
soul, a future life, the Chinaman seems 
never to think of them at all. The 
most serious book is merely taken up 
to be talked about—and every Chinese 
delights in talking. You may tell him 
what you please of the foundations of 
faith—of a life beyond the grave, &c. 
He admits everything. It is all “very 
grand—true, fine.” 

Nay (says M. Huc), he puts him- 
self into an oratorical attitude, and makes 
a beautiful speech against idolatry and 
in favour of Christianity. He deplores 
the blindness of men who attach them- 
selves to the perishable goods of this 
world; perhaps he will even give utter- 
ance to some fine sentences on the hap- 
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piness of knowing the true God; of serv- 


ing him, &c. To listen to him you would 
think him just ready to become a Chris- 
tian; in fact, that he was such already - 
yet he has not advanced a single step. It 
must not be supposed that his speeches 
are wholly insincere ; he does really—after 
a fashion—believe what he says: at all 
events, he has certainly no conviction to 
the contrary: he merely never thinks of 
religion as a serious matter at all. He 
likes very well to talk about it; but it is 
as of a thing not made for him; that he 
personally has nothing to do with.’””—Vol. 
i. p. 162. 

Illustrations, painfully showing this 
hard and supreme indifference to 
truth, are given by M. Hue, and nu- 
merous and very sad they are. As to 
outward aids, it might be thought that 
a government and people so disdainful 
of the higher feelings and principles 
would at all events not persecute. 
This is a mistake. The missionaries 
are not really protected. The manda- 
rins hate and annoy them everywhere, 
and, on political grounds, the introduc- 
tion of a foreign religion is looked on 
with jealousy.* 

Those who are curious about M. 
Huc’s opinion on the Christianity of 
the present Chinese rebellion may read 
what follows; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the absence of Catholicism 
and its rites would be quite sufficient 
to condemn the whole in the eyes of 
a Romish missionary :— 

We do not give the slightest credit to 
the alleged Christianity of the insurgents, 
and the religious and mythical sentiments 
expressed in the manifestoes inspire us 
with no great confidence. There exists in 
all the provinces a very considerable num- 
ber of Muassulmen, who have their koran 
and their mosques. It is to be presumed 
that these Mahometans, who have already 
several times attempted to overthrow the 
Tartar dynasty, and have always distin- 
guished themselves by a violent opposition 
to the Government, would have thrown 
themselves with ardour into the ranks of 
the insurrection. Many of these must 
have become generals, and have mingled 
in the councils of Tien-te. It is there- 
fore not wonderful to find among them 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and 
other ideas of biblical origin, though whim- 
sically expressed. The Chinese have also 


* The Emperor Tao-kouang, some time before his accession to the throne, addressed 
to the people a proclamation, in which he passed in review all the religions known in 
the empire, Christianity included, and came at last to this conclusion—that they were 
all false, and that one would do well to despise them altogether !—Vol. i. p. 154. 
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for a long time had at their command a 
precious collection of books of Christian 
doctrine, compiled by ancient Christian 
missionaries, which, even in a literary 
point of view, are much esteemed in the 
empire. These books are diffused in great 
numbers throughout the provinces, and it 
is more probable that the Chinese inno- 
vators have drawn the ideas in question 
from those sources, rather than from the 
Bibles prudently deposited by the Metho- 
dists on the sea-shore. 

The new faith proclaimed by the insur- 
rectional government, though vague and 
ill-defined, does, nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged, indicate great progress: it 
is an immense step in the way to truth.— 
Preface, xvii. 

In so far as M. Huc’s personal nar- 
ration throws light on the matter, we 
see little ground of hopefulness in the 
state of the people. With two excep- 
tions only, the mandarins with whom 
he had to do were of mean, grovelling 
natures, lying and cheating each other 
and the traveller with accomplished 
art, but still cowardly, and always yield- 
ing to the firmness and even arrogance 
with which M. Huc was compelled to 
treat them. The following exceptional 
case is truly refreshing; it is that of 
the mandarin of a third-class town, 
called I-ton-hien :— 

He was quite a young man, somewhat 
weakly, with a pale face, apparently at- 
tenuated by study. He had obtained the 
degree of Doctor in Pekin when he was 
scarcely more than a child, and his gentle 
and spiritual-looking countenance was 
rather set off than otherwise by a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles of European ma- 
nufacture. His conversation, full of good 
sense, refinement, and modesty, was really 
delightful; and the exquisite politeness of 
his manners might have reconciled any 
one, ever so averse to them, to the Chi- 
nese rites. On our arrival we found a 
splendid collation of delicious fruit laid 
out in a cool, fresh pavilion, in the midst 
of a garden, shaded by large trees. Among 
the rarities of this rich dessert we re- 
marked with pleasure cherries of a bril- 
liant red colour, fine peaches, and other 
fruits that do not grow in the province of 
Hou-pé, and we could not help express- 
ing our surprise at the circumstance. 
‘* How could you possibly procure such 
rare fruit ?’? said we to our amiable man- 
darin.—‘'‘ When one wishes to please 
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friends,’’ said he, ‘‘ one always finds the 
means to do so; the resources of the heart 
are inexhaustible.’’ * 

We passed the whole day, and part of 
the night, in talking to this interesting 
Chinese. He had many questions to ask 
respecting the various nations of .Europe; 
and he always made his inquiries in a 
serious, judicious manner, worthy of a 
man of high intelligence. He did not ask 
any of the puerile, silly questions to which 
his brother mandarins had accustomed us. 
Geography appeared to be the subject that 
most interested him, and he had a great 
deal of very accurate knowledge concern- 
ing it. He surprised us very much by 
asking whether the European Govern- 
ments had not yet realised the project of 
cutting through the Isthmus of Suez, so 
as to connect the Mediterranean with the 
Indian Ocean; and we found him very 
well informed concerning the extent and 
importance of the five parts of the world, 
and the space that China occupies upon 
the globe. 

This clever young man was much 
astonished at the name which Europe 
has given to China. He could not 
but believe some hidden meaning to 
be connected with the word. “We 
call your country,” said he, “Si-yang- 
jin; now, Si means west, yang sea, and 
jin man, so that the word means ‘men 
of the western seas.’ But China, what 
does that mean?” M. Huc made the 
best of the matter in his reply, proving 
to the mandarin’s satisfaction that it 
was no nickname, but derivable histo- 
rically from past information obtained 
in the country. 

Several of the best exemplifications 
of M. Hue’s courage, coolness, and in- 
finite humour it would be most plea- 
sant to quote, did space allow. We can 
only make room for part of the history 
of his illness and medical attendants. 
He was suddenly seized with vomit- 
ing and violent internal pains (probably 
the attack was one of cholera). ‘The 
doctor was sent for—the most renowned 
doctor it was said of the whole country, 
aman accustomed to perform prodi- 
gies, &c. Previous to his arrival— 

Every one of the company delivered 
his opinion of our condition in the most 
technical terms, and it was settled by the 
obliging members of this impromptu con- 
sultation, that our “ noble and illustrious 








* M. Huc uses the nos majesticum throughout his book; his translator retains it, 
excusing it on the ground of its avoiding the appearance of egotism, and veiling the 


individual personality. 
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malady proceeded from a disturbance in 
the equilibrium of the vital spirits.’”’ The 
igneous principle, they thought, too long 
fed by the excessive heat, had ended by 
exceeding beyond all measure the proper 
bounds assigned to it, and consequently a 
fire, so to speak, had. been kindled in the 
sublime organisation of our body. Con- 
sequently, also, the aqueous elements had 
been dried up to such a degree that there 
no longer remained to the members and 
organs the humidity necessary to the per- 
formance of the natural functions: thence 
proceeded these vomitings, pains in the 
stomach, and that generally disordered 
state which it was easy to perceive in our 
face, and which produced such violent 
contortions. 

In order to re-establish the said equi- 
librium, there needed only to be intro- 
duced into the body a certain quantity of 
cold, and to lower the extravagant tempe- 
rature of this igneous principle: there- 
fore it was necessary to favour the return 
of moisture into all the members. In this 
manner health would be immediately re- 
established, and we might resume our 
journey, being however very careful not 
to permit the igneous principle to develope 
itself to the point of absorbing the aque- 
ous principle. ‘There was a very simple 
method of bririging back into the body 
this beautiful harmony. Everybody knew 
that green peas‘are of an extremely cold 
nature: a certain quantity was therefore 
to be put on to boil, and we were to drink 
the liquor, and by that means the fire 
would be put out.—Vol. ii. p. 4. 


So decided the unprofessionals; but 
the physician is at hand,— 


A little round-about man, with a pleas 
ing countenance and redundant plump- 
ness,. . . a pair of great spectacles seated 
on a very little rudimentary kind of nose, 
and tied behind his ears with a silk cord, 
gave him quite a finished medical air. . . 
**T have learned,’’ said he, ‘‘ that the 
illustrious patient was born in the coun- 
tries of the west. It is written in the 
books that maladies vary according to the 
country: those of the north do not re- 
semble those of the south; every nation 
has some that are peculiar to it, and 
every country produces particular remedies 
adapted to the ordinary infirmities of its 
inhabitants. The skilful physician ought 
to distinguish different temperaments, in 
order to understand the true character of 
maladies, and prescribe suitable medica- 
ments: it is in this that his science con- 
sists). We must take good care not to 
treat the men of the western seas in the 
same manner as the men of the central 
nation.” After having laid down these 
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principles with very striking inflections of 
voice and abundance of gesticulation, he 
drew towards himself a bamboo-chair, and 
seated himself by the side of our bed. 
He then asked for the right arm, and, 
having laid it ona small cushion, he begun 
to feel the pulse by playing on it with all 
his fingers, as if he were playing the 
pianoforte. 

The Chinese believe that there are dif- 
ferent pulses corresponding to the heart, 
liver, and other principal organs. To 
feel the pulse well you must feel them all, 
one after the other, and sometimes several 
together. 


After a long and solemn examina- 
tion, the doctor lifted up his head and 
stroked his beard, and pronounced as 
follows on M. Huc’s case :— 

By some means or other the cold air 
has penetrated into the interior, and has 
put itself in opposition to the igneous 
principle: thence the struggle, &c. . . . 
we must therefore combat the evil with 
warm substances. 

The mandarins, who a minute before 
had said precisely the contrary, did not 
fail to agree entirely with the physician. 

‘* That's the thing,”’ said Ting, ‘‘ that’s 
just what we were thinking.’’ 

‘The nature of this noble malady,” 
proceeded the physician, ‘‘ is such that it 
may yield with facility to the virtue of the 
medicines, and disappear very soon; and 
also, it is quite possible that it may resist, 
and that the danger may increase. This 
is my opinion on the subject, after having 
studied the various characters of the 
pulse.’’—Page 6. 


The exquisite absurdity of thisdrama 
does not diminish as the action pro- 
ceeds. The physician writes or rather 
paints his prescription on a large sheet 
of paper, and persists in reading it to 
the patient, explaining the whole, and 
the mode in which each drug was to 
act. After this he takes his leave, and 
the Chinese attendant of M. Huc, 
Master Ting, inquires whether it is 
necessary to follow the prescription ; 
“Certainly,” replies the sick man. The 
doctor, als an apothecary, is again 
applied to; but alas! honourable as 
is the patient, the medicine does no 
good—he becomes worse; however, 
time and nature perform their work : 
the power of the disease abates, and 
the cure is completed by a number of 
minute red _ pills, suspiciously like ho- 
meeopathic globules. M. Huc is by no 
means unbelieving as to their efficacy, 
in fact, and freely allows the physician 
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to triumph in the cure. Then came in- 
numerable felicitations. The manda- 
rins expressed their joy at the recovery 
“of M. Huc’s precious and brilliant 
health,” and this, no doubt, was per- 
fectly sincere, since the death of any 
one not belonging to the house and 
people among whom he dies is one of 
the most serious calamaties that can 
befall those who receive him. The 
most vexatious actions may be brought 
against a host on such an occasion, 
and imprisonment and heavy fines be 
his portion. We would fain give the 
winding-up scene, but must forbear ; 
suffice it to say, that M. Huc’s parting 
interview with the grandees of the 
town was excessively courteous and 
characteristic. He was sent away with 
the most flowery of salutations; he 
was even promised, for every day of his 
future journey, smooth roads, calm 
weather, cool umbrageous places of re- 
pose, clear skies; and from what a 
conjunction of calamities had the in- 
valid been already saved in this fa- 
voured place! here, every comfort had 
been procured; and even, so the chief 
magistrate assured him, a magnificent 


coffin had been chosen for his special 
use at the best makers in Kuén-kiang- 
hien; for, be it understood, in China 
this last receptacle for the remains 
of humanity is an object of real im- 
portance to the living. People in 
easy circumstances seldom fail to pro- 
vide themselves betimes with an article 
of this kind agreeable to their taste, 
and, for well-brought up children, it is 
a favourite method of showing filial 
piety to purchase a beautiful coffin for 
a father or mother, and to present the 
gift as an agreeable token of their love 
and regard—no fear about its sug- 
gestiveness of any melancholy retlec- 
tion seeming to impede the exercise of 
such attention. Death, by the Chinese 
in general, is viewed with a sort of 
animal indifference and calmness that 
is truly astounding and shocking. It 
far more resembles the contemplation 
of what we lose in parting with a fa- 
vourite horse than in bidding temporary 
farewell to one gifted with an immortal 
principle, and painfully winds up our 
consideration of the state of ideas 
among this low-toned and demoralised 
people. 





MORE * LAST WORDS OF SWIFT.’’—HIS ‘‘CLARENDON NOTES.” 
(With a Fac-Simile.) 


BY REY. A. B. 

AMONG the satiric writings of the 
celebrated Dean of St. Patrick's, not 
the least noted are those “remarks” 
in which he exhaled his wit and malice 
upon “ Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
own Times.” It is obvious that Swift 
read and criticised Burnet with a dis- 
like to the man, and a desire to insult 
him, which, as Johnson observed, 
“went far beyond mere political aver- 
sion,” and he has infused the pungency 
of this feeling into his observations, so 
as to attach to them a celebrity beyond 
what mere “marginal notes” generally 
obtain. There have long lain in the re- 
pose of a secluded library a series of 
similar “remarks” from the same 
hand on another author, which, if they 
do not exhibit as much wit, evince at 
least equal animosity, directed in this 
case not against an individual merely, 
but a whole nation; and when we take 
into account the circumstancesin which 
these notes were probably written, they 
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will, I think, appear worthy of public 
notice, if not as a literary, at least asa 
melancholy psychological, curiosity. 
In the “ Inquiry into the Life of Deen 
Swift,” published in “Berkeley’s Lite- 
rary Relics,” which, though a mere 
sketch, is often referred to as a work 
of authority, and one of his authentic 
biographies, we find it recorded, among 
other anecdotes, that “in the evening 
of life he became a constant reader 
Clarendon’s History.” And-in Swift's 
“Wit,” among other bequests, we find 
the following:—“I bequeath to the 
Rev. Doctor Francis Wilson the works 
of Plato, in three folio volumes; the 
Earl of Clarendon’s History, in three 


folio volumes; and my best Bible.” 


This bequest never took effect, the 
unworthy legatee—“ beast in human 
shape” Lett Ossory calls him—is re- 
corded as one of those who, in Swift's 
declining years, attempted to offer in- 
sult to, and to impose on his patron’s 
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decaying faculties. There is a con- 
fused and uncertain story of the de- 
cisive proof of Swift's insanity (which 
led to the protection of his latter years 
by a commission of lunacy), beg a 
personal scuffle with éhis very Doctor 
Wilson! Other accounts, corroborated 
by subsequent circumstances, would 
go to show that it was an attempt of 
Wilson's to coerce and intimidate the 
once-powerful but now prostrated 
Dean of St. Patrick's into some official 
act for his own aggrandisement, which 
led to the struggle and personal vio- 
lence referred to: be the fact as it 
may, this vile man was subsequently 
expelled the Deanery House for sus- 
pected acts of peculation, and (prede- 
ceasing the Dean soon afterwards) his 
bequest became, what is technically 
called, a “lapsed legacy.” How the 
* folio Plato” and “best Bible” were 
disposed of I do not know, but by some 
channel the “folio Clarendon” found 
its way from the “Deanery House” to 
the adjacent Marsh's Library,* where 
it is still kept, I wish I could say pre- 
served, but the binding is much in- 
jured, the covers loose and falling 
from the backs, and the whole set b 
no means in the order in which a mt 
of such interest should be kept. 

In the course of last year it was in- 
cidentally mentioned at a dinner-table 
in Dublin, “that the copy of Claren- 
don in Marsh’s Library was copiously 
noted in Swift’s own handwriting.” 
With the witty notes on Burnet full in 
recollection, I took an early oppor- 
tunity of inspecting these volumes, and 
found them noted as had been stated ; 
but the remarks are neither copious in 
themselves, nor in their matter parti- 
cularly noteworthy. However, upon 
looking through the volumes, I found 
some observations, with a date, upon 
the fly-leaves, which give these notes 
an interest of a different kind, as bear- 
ing upon a question which my friend 
Dr. Wilde of Dublin has discussed 
with his well-known ability as a man of 
science, and with the ardour of a pa- 
triot-admirer of Swift's genius, namely, 
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whether Swift really was the “dri- 
veller and the show” for which he has 
been “shewn up” in his declining 
years,—a charge to which his biogra- 
phers (until Dr. Wilde came to the 
rescue) seem to have pleaded guilty, 
without sufficient study of their briefs, 
or of the evidence which could be ad- 
duced to the contrary; whereas the 
chief interest of the notes before us 
lies in the fact that they prove to have 
been written long after that period 
when their author is represented as 
having ceased to be “a rational and re- 


flecting being!” Such are the very 


words of his last and most accurate 
editor and biographer. 

In Scott's Lifeof Swift he introduces 
the well-known “dismal letter” to 
Mrs. Whiteway, of date “July 26, 
1740,” as “almost the last document 
which we possess of the celebrated Swift 
as a rational and reflecting being.” 
Dr. Wilde refers to “two documents” 
of date 13th and 28th of January, 
1741,f as “probably the last prose he 
ever saat ;” and Dr. Delany's nar- 
rative of the last hours of his friend 
takes up the history of this melancholy 
period thus— 

In the beyinning of the year 1741 his 
understanding was so much impaired, and 
his passions so greatly increased, that he 
was utterly incapable of conversation. 
Early in the year 1742 his reason was 
wholly subverted, and his rage became ab- 
solute madness,—the last person whom he 
knew was Mrs, Whiteway. 


It appears to me remarkable that it 
should remain for this day to bring to 
light documentary evidence, provin 
that long after the date of Scott's 
“almost last rational document,” and 
within the period thus deseribed by 
Delany, as one of “impaired reason,” 
“incapacity for conversation,’ and 
“passion verging towards absolute 
madness,” Dean Swift was competent 
to “close literary examination and 
epergs: comment upon the author 
1e was studying,” and able to deliver 
his “judicium de authore,” in _con- 
densed and correct language. From 





* The library of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh, containing much rare and curious 
ancient literature, and some MSS., dedicated by that prelate to the public. 

+. It might at first sight appear that the date I give afterwards was subsequent to 
this, but it must be remembered that Swift in all probability used the old style, and 
that consequently this last date would be 28 January, 1741-2, so that my documents 
intervene between it and Dr. Delany’s “deginning of 1741;” 
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the covers and fly-leaves of his “ Cla- 
rendon” I have copied notes, as below, 
in his well-known handwriting, giving 
the date at which he had, for the fourth 
time! finished his perusal of that cap- 
tivating history. These are as follow :— 

(On the cover.) Finished the 4° Time, 
April 18, 1741. 

(On the fly-leaf, ist volume.) Judi- 
cium de Authore. 

The cursed, hellish, villainy, treachery, 
treasons of the Scots, were the chief 
grounds and causes of that execrable re- 
bellion, 

THE WoRD OF A KING. This phrase 
is repeated some hundred times, but is 
ever foolish, and too often false. 

(On fly-leaf of vol. iii.) That frequent 
expression, Upon THE Worp or A KING, 
I have always despised and detested for a 
thousand reasons. 

These entries on the cover and fly- 
leaves are all written in ink, in the 
small clear hand well known as the 
Dean's. That all the notes in the body 
of the work were made during this 
fourth or last perusal, I do not affirm, 
indeed I think it probable they were 
not. Some are written in pen and ink, 
in the same accurate hand; others 
again are in hasty pencilling, dashed 
in with the stump of an ill-cut crayon, 
as if the “ seva indignatio” with which 
the writer must breathe out his threat- 
enings against the “ Scotch dogs” could 
not brook even the delay of pointing 
his pencil! The probability is, that the 


Clarendon’s Text. 


PREFACE, p. v. “ He (Charles) was a prince in- 


clined to love arbitrary power.”’ 


P. v. ‘‘ The people may not always be restrained 
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more carefully-written remarks may 
belong to former readings, and the 
hasty pencillings to that later period 
when reason was tottering on her 
throne, and passion becoming domi- 
nant over judgment. 

I shall now proceed to give such se- 
lections from these notes as I think 
most likely to interest the reader; to 
give them all would be but to cop 
with “damnable iteration” sue 
phrases as,—“ Scotch dogs,” “ hellish 
Scotts,” “ rebellious dogs,” “ diabolical 
Scotts,” repeated over and over again, 
ad nauseam. Occasionally the whole note 
consists of a single word ingeniously 
interjected so as to change the author's 
sense altogether; sometimes a mere 
period or note of admiration is jotted 
down; but all show the close attention 
with which he went over Clarendon in 
the “evening of his days.” Those on 
Falkland’s death, and the king’s trial, 
have an interest of their own; and on 
the whole I offer these notes neither as 
likely to make any addition to the lite- 
rary or critical fame of Swift, nor as 
approving of them cither in tone or 
sentiment, but rather as a coptribution 
to those miscellanca curiosa of litera- 
ture which are sometimes read with as 
much interest as more elaborate or 
important discoveries. It is only ne- 
cessary to add, that the references are 
to the original folio edition of Cla- 
rendon.— Yours, &c. A. B. R. 


Swift's Remarks. 
What King doth not love and 
endeavour it ? 
They ought not.* 


from attempting by force to do themselves right, 


tho’ they ought.” 
History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 9. 


* All men 


Great weakness. 


were inhibited to speak of a Parliament to be called.” 


P. 48, 


‘¢ The Earl of Carlisle wrought himself 


A miracle! A Scot! 


into greater favour with the English than any of 


his nation.’’ 
P, 59. 


“ England being the gem of the world,— 


+ Dunghill! 


Scotland but the wilderness + of that garden. 


P. 59. 
P, 88, 
Scotland.” 
P. 94. 
spoke of their ‘ loyal hearts. 
P. 104. 
3d of April.’’ 


“ The harmless king.’’ 


99? 





“ None ever enquired what was doing in 
“The Scots in their address tothe King 


‘¢The call of Parliament was for the 


Too arbitrary. 

Short Bridewell news ever in 
any Gazette ! t 

Scotch dogs ! 


April the 3d for knaves; y° 
1st for fools! 








* In this extract the ¢ext and comment bring to issue within the compass of a nutshell 
the whole question between ‘‘ passive obedience ’’ and the ‘‘ Revolution principle.” 

} This bitter note means that the petty larceny misdeeds of Scotland were beneath 
the notice of history, 
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Clarendon’s Text. 
Vol. i. p. 116. A convocation proposed. 


P. 129. “It must not be doubted that there 


were many men of honour among them.’’ 


P. 148. ‘Mr. St. John, a natural son of Bul- 


lingbrook.’’ 


P. 153. “Strafford said, When he drew his 


Swift's Remarks. 
Convocations of the clergy are 
as legal and necessary as those of 
the laity. 
I doubt it, for they were Scots ! 


A bastard ! 


And it was a good resolution. 


sword he would not leave a Scottish man in the 


kingdom.”’ 


P. 202. ‘Strafford wrote to the King after Great magnanimity. 


being found guilty.’’ 
bi 


. ‘* King consented to Strafford’s death.”’ 
Ibid. ‘ Said to be by the influence of his royal 


consort.’’ 


P. 204-5, ‘‘ The King passed the bill for Straf- 


Weak and wrong! 
A most unhappy marriage! 


Cursed stupidity—hine ille la- 


ford’s attainder and perpetuating the Parliament chryme—the fatal stroak. I wish 


together.” 


P, 207. “The Act passed against tonnage and 


poundage.” 


P. 225. ‘* These acts were monuments of his 


fatherly affection.”’ 


the author had enlarged upon what 
motives the King passed these 
bills —The King by this act ut- 
terly ruined. 

Great weakness of the King. 


Rather of his weakness. 


P. 237. 40,000 or 50,000 Protestants were At least! 


massacred in the Irish rebellion.’’ 


P. 243. “The King was now as weary of Scot- 


land, as impatient to go there.”’ 


P. 244. ‘‘ Having never received any consider- 


Scot, Scot, Scot, for ever Scot! 


How could he from Scots, rebels, 


able profit from Scotland, he had very hard thoughts and beggars ? 


of that people.’’ 


P. 271. ‘Archbishop Williams wrote a book 


against ceremonies.”’ 


(His character (at length) by Clarendon. | 


‘* He was much hated by Puritans.’ 


Where is that book to be had? 


This character I think too severe. 
How came he to be so hated by 
that faction he was saidso tofavour ? 


End of Vol. Ist. 


EARLY FEMALE ASCETICISM. MARCELLA. 


IF Dame Fortune is capricious in 
the distribution of her favours, Fame, 
also a female, is no less so. He who 
strikes out any new path of thought or 
of action, or who first gains the mastery 
over any power of nature, and makes 
it subservient to the purposes of man, 
not unfrequently must content himself 
with the consciousness of merit, while 
another who has no claim to the in- 
ventive or creative faculty, and merely 
follows in the steps of the discoverer, 
by some lucky accident gains all the 
reputation of the discovery. The New 

orld takes its name from Amerigo 
Vespucci; two small districts of it cule 


bear the name of Columbus. In po- 
pular language, Watt will always be 
the inventor of the steam engine, an 


honour which Newcomen, the Marquis 
of Worcester, and perhaps even Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, have no small right to 
share. So to Paula and Eustochium 
has commonly been assigned the credit 
or discredit, whichever it may be 
deemed, of originating the Nunneries 
of the West—a distinction for which 
they are indebted to their close com- 
panionship with St. Jerome, whose 
world-wide reputation has ensured to 
his numerous friends and no less nu- 
merous enemies a notoriety as enduring 
as his own. ‘To Warcii. however, 
this distinction is really due; and, as 
the true foundress of female Monasti- 
cism in Europe, she must not be passed 
over in our sketches. 

Our notice of her we derive chiefly 
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from her Epitaph by St. Jerome, which, 
as usual, is in the form of an epistle, 
and is addressed to Principia a devout 
maiden who had shared the poverty 
and retirement of the deceased. The 
man must have a strong mind who can 
set at nought the prestige of high birth, 
and if any can do so, the writer before 
us is certainly not among the number. 
Thus he ssoniene his work by an inti- 
mation that he intends to disregard all 
the rules of Rhetoricians, and, instead 
of tracing the descent of the subject of 
his Memoir from Consuls and Prefects 
of the Pretorium, to claim for her the 
far higher nobility conferred by humi- 
lity and voluntary poverty, thus in- 
sinuating, while he affects to ignore, 
her illustrious origin. 

We therefore know nothing in detail 
of her ancestry, and the first event in 
her life we find recorded, is the 
arrival in Rome of Athanasius and 
others of the Alexandrian clergy, 
then fugitive from the persecution 
of the Arian Constantius [340 a.p.] 
whose glowing descriptions of the new 
Institute of the East, that had now 
taken firm root in Egypt and Syria, 
found an attentive and admiring au- 
ditor in the thoughtful child. The 
persecution ended, the exiles returned 
to their distant cures, but the impres- 
sion they had made on the mind of 
Marcella, though for a while obscured, 
was never effaced. Her father being 
dead, she submitted to the obligations 
of marriage, but, seven months after, her 
husband’s death released her from a 
tie inconsistent with her aspirations 
after ascetic perfection. She was thus 
left a young widow amid the snares of 
a licentious city, without guide or sup- 
port, except an aged mother, and, what 
was still better, a fixed resolution of 
her own. Her graceful person—an at- 
traction that, as her Saintly Biographer 
does not fail to remind us, has no little 
influence with the male sex—her ele- 
vated rank, and still more her prudent 
carriage, engaged the attention of the 
sap Coveaia, aman of Consular dig- 
nity, closely connected with the Im- 

erial family, and in all respects, as 

’Andilly says of him, “le plus grand 
parti de Rome.” The hoary suitor, 
however’, seems to have distrusted the 
power of his advantages. “If you 
marry me,” said he, “ Tshall look on 
you not so much as a wife, as a 


- 
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daughter, to inherit my yoga . 
This argument was enforced by the 
lady’s mother with tears and entreaties : 
the youthful relict, however, was at no 
loss for a reply ; “ My intention,” said 
she, “is to devote myself to celibacy ; 
but, were it not so, what I should look 
for in marriage would be most cer- 
tainly not an inheritance, but a hus- 
band.” “But you know,” argued the 
ancient lover, ‘it is common enough 
for old men to live long and for youn, 
ones to die early.” ‘“ Not so,” po aes | 
the lady, “the fact rather is this—a 
young man may die soon, but an old 
one can’t last long.” This elegant 
raillery, as St. Jerome regards it, com- 
letely silenced the aged swain, who 
owed and retired. At the same time 
her other suitors, who knew the in- 
feriority of their pretensions, took warn- 
ing by his dismissal and withdrew, 
leaving the widow to indulge in vague 
dreams of impossible perfection. 

The state of manners among the 
Roman ladies of that age, though not, 
so far as we are aware, exhibiting that 
shameful dissoluteness which is too 
faithfully portrayed in the Satires 
of Juvenal, still, as easily may be sup- 
posed, fell far short of the Christian 
standard. The holy horror of St. 
Jerome is indeed aroused by vanities 
now considered almost venial: silken 
robes, sparkling jewels, golden neck- 
laces, ear-drops fetched from the 
Erythrean sea, odours of musk, and 
even artificial red and white might be 
pardoned by the moralist; but then, 
alas! this was not all; 


These gay attires were not put on 
But to some end. 


Even while displaying the external 
signs of grief for her first husband, the 
Roman matron was stealthily looking 
round for his successor : whom she de- 
signed, not as God’s law enjoins, to obey, 
but, as God’s law forbids, to command. 
For this purpose a man, humble in rank 
and broken in fortunes, was chosen, 
who, if he was not possessed of suffi- 
cient indifference or self-command to 
connive at the infidelities of his spouse, 
was forthwith ejected from the board 
and mansion of his imperious partner. 

The faith which Marcella professed 
required that her conduct should ex- 
hibit a marked contrast to all this, and 
she resolved on fulfilling its require- 
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ments to the utmost. In her dress she 
sought protection from the atmosphere, 
not adornment for her person: golden 
trinkets she discarded utterly, even to 
a seal-ring of that metal; and, so mind- 
ful was she of the injunction, to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men, 
that she kept her mother almost con- 
stantly by her side; and, above all, 
when she granted an interview to any 
clergyman, either secular or monastic, 
which the necessities of a large house- 
hold sometimes compelled her to do, 
she took care that it should not be in 
private. In the choice of her domes- 
tics she was most cautious, well aware 
that the reputation of the mistress not 
unfrequently suffers from the indiscre- 
tion of the maid. The consciousness 
of rectitude, however, as is too often 
the case, alone rewarded her pains, 
for no more than Paula did she escape 
the aspersions of malice;* but the 
calumnies she could not avoid, she at 
least could contemn; and, unmoved b 
sneers and whispers, she pursued with 
undeviating footsteps her heaven-ward 
path. A portion of the day she de- 
voted to meditation on the Scriptures, 
and only then deemed herself perfect 
mistress of a text, when practice had 
tested and ascertained her knowledge. 
In her fasts she was moderate, and, 
though eating no meat, she took a little 
wine—a scent, however, rather than a 
taste,f remembering that it was per- 
mitted to Timothy for his stomach's 
sake and his frequent infirmities. She 
seldom appeared in public, and at all 
times carefully avoided the mansions 
of the Nobility, where the vanities she 
had renounced were sure to shock her 
eyes; while her visits to the churches 
of the Apostles and Martyrs were 
made only at those hours when no 
fellow - worshippers were present to 
be disturbed by her charms and her 
devotion. There is yet another trait 
in her character, one not frequently 
met with in the Annals of Asceticism— 
that she sacrificed even her own sense 
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of duty to the wishes of a parent. Her 
mother had long: resigned the dearly 
cherished hope of dandling on her 
knees the alien of her daughter, 
but still felt a natural anxiety that 
Marcella’s large property should not 
be lost to the family, and urged the 
fair widow to make over to the children 
of her maternal uncle the wealth for 
which herself had no use. The in- 
tended donees were already rich in 
this world’s stores, so.that in a measure 
the gift seemed like defrauding the 
poor of their due; nevertheless, the 
— relict consented to do this vio- 
ence to her conscience, rather than 
cause disappointment to the bosom of 
a parent. 

In the year of our Lord 376, another 
persecution of the Orthodox brought 
another band of refugees to seek shelter 
in Rome; and amongst them was 
Peter, who afterwards succeeded to the 
Episcopal mitre of Athanasius, and who 
now gave some form and distinctness 
to the aspirations after Ascetic retire- 
ment which had previously hovered 
undefined in the mind of Marcella. 
For some years she remained alone in 
her monastic profession ; but at length 
her example was followed by Sophro- 
nia and others, whose mistake in so 
doing the narrator obscurely inti- 
mates by a sarcastic application of the 
opening lines of the Medea of Euri- 

ides. In the next converts, however, 

aula and the little Eustochium, the 
lady found congenial fellow-travellers 
in her laborious path. 

Next came the arrival of Jerome in 
Italy, A.D. 382, whose reputation for 
Scriptural knowledge had preceded his 
coming, and made his society courted 
by devout ladies of condition. At first, 
he tells us, he attempted to evade their 
observation—a course of conduct which, 
had he steadily pursued, he would also 
have evaded much of the obloquy and 
turmoil that agitated and perhaps 
enlivened his future career. The im- 
portunity of Marcella at length tri- 





* The Abbé Rohrbacher, in his Histoire de l'Eglise Catholique, is not quite accurate 
on this point: he says—‘‘ Pendant la longue viduité de Marcella, la pureté de sa 
conduite ne fut jamais fitrie du moindre soupcon.’’ Jerome’s language implies directly 
the contrary :—Epist. ad Principiam, c. iii.—‘*‘ Quis unquam de hac muliere quod 


displiceat audivit ut crederet ? 
tatis et infamize condemnaret ?’’ 


Quis unquam credidit, ut non magis se ipsum maligni- 


+ Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, says she took no wine; St. Jerome that she 
took some, though but little: odor magis quam gustus, 
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— over his prudence, and he 
took up his abode in her mansion, 
where he used to meet a crowd of pious 
matrons and virgins, who propounded 
the difficulties which had occurred to 
them in their daily reading, and re- 


ceived with deferential awe the expo- . 


sitions of the theologian. At these 
meetings Marcella presented an exam- 
ple which all future inquirers would do 
well to imitate ; her questions manifestly 
being actuated not by captiousness, 
but by a sincere desire of improve- 
ment. By this modesty and the supe- 
rior ability with which nature had 
endowed her, she attained such pro- 
ficiency in Divinity, that when her 
instructor quitted Rome, she was re- 
garded as in some sort supplying his 
place, and on any dispute arising 
amongst the faithful touching the in- 
terpretation of a passage, recourse was 
had to her arbitration, in dispensing 
which she was so careful to observe 
the rules of what moralists term the 
decorous, that she represented her 
exposition as derived by her from 
Jerome or some other theologian, thus 
even while she taught confessing her- 
self a pupil. 

Jerome after a time seems to have 
quitted her house for that of the widow 
Paula, and how close an intimacy 
was maintained between the two ladies 
by the interchange of presents and 
letters, we already have shewn ip our 
notice of the latter.* His stay there 
however was soon brought to a close 
by the scandal it gave rise to, and 
in the early part of the year 375 he 
retired into the country, the healthful 
calm of which, after the turmoil of the 
city, he at first found so attractive, 
that he penned an epistle to Marcella 
inviting her to imitate his example. 
The fancied superiority of the country 
over the town in respect of peace and 
innocence is a theme that has called 
into exercise as well the most exalted 
as the very meanest faculties: on it 
the Bards of Mantua and Venusia have 
lavished their sweetest strains, and 
youthful Britons in the sixth form 
still continue to celebrate it in plati- 
tudes whose inanity can no where find 
an equal. The diatribe of the saint 
holds a middle place between the two, 
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and, such as it is, we present it to our 
readers. 


You have heard of Ambrosius, by whom 
our friend the Adamantine,} or, shall I 
call him Brazen-bowels, was supplied with 
paper, money, and amanuenses, and thereby 
enabled to write his innumerable works. 
Well, Ambrosius tells us that Origen took 
no meal nor composed himself to slumber 
unless he had by him one of the Brethren, 
who read from the Scriptures meanwhile, 
and so carefully did he arrange his days 
and nights that prayer only gave place 
to study and study to prayer. Now, does 
not this put us to shame, belly-gods that 
we are? After one hour’s reading we 
yawn, then rub our eyes, trying to keep 
down our weariness; finding that will 
not do, we next, as if a good day’s labour 
were done, turn again to the business of 
the world. The morning meal I pass over, 
by which the mind is laden and oppressed, 
but I must mention, though with shame, 
the frequent visits we either pay our 
friends or expect from them, Then com- 
mences the gossip; we tear in pieces the 
reputations of the absent, and bring for- 
ward our little anecdotes of their conduct 
and behaviour, making others our game, 
and in our turn supplying them with 
amusement. On our good friends’ depar- 
ture we sit down to our accounts, and here 
we sometimes get so angry as to be like 
lions in our wrath, while at others we are 
devoured by anxiety which anticipates the 
troubles of far distant years, quite for- 
getting, meanwhile, the Gospel text, 
‘* Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee: then, whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided ?’’ 
Again, in our dress, we look far less to use 
than to ornament and display. Does any 
prospect of gain present itself, we prick 
up our ears, and are at once on the alert. 
Do we hear of any loss—and in household 
affairs this happens not unfrequently—a 
gloom gathers over our brow, for a ses- 
terce cheers us up, and a sesterce casts us 
down. Thus, in one person appear many 
minds, and thence it is that the Psalmist 
prays, ‘‘ Lord, inthy city dissipate their 
image.’’ We were made, indeed, after 
God’s own image, but through our weak- 
ness we assume many forms. Asin scenic 
representations we see the same player, 
now affecting Hercules’s brawny strength, 
now Venus’s soft graces, and now again 
Cybele’s tottering gait, so too we, who, if 
we were not of the world would be hated 
by the world, are as various in our dis- 
guises as we are in oursins. Many stages 





* See our Naniber for March, 1854. 
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of our life we have passed while fluctuating 
between one course and another, and our 
bark has at one time been driven before the 
tempest, at another has struck on a hidden 
rock. Now, then, that it is allowed us, 
let us seek a quiet haven in the retirement 
of the country. There coarse bread and 
potherbs which our own hands have wa- 
tered, and fresh milk, the country’s de- 
licacy, offer us a humble but innocent 
banquet. With adiet like this, no drow- 
siness will creep on our devotions, no re- 
pletion interfere with our studies. In the 
summer we will seek the shade of a tree, 
while the autumn will bring us pure at- 
mosphere and a bed of fallen leaves on 
which we may repose. In spring the 
plains will be enamelled with flowers, and 
the melody of birds will supply an accom- 
paniment to our psalms. Again, in the 
season of frost and snow, we shall have our 
fuel for the gathering, and so, whether 
asleep or awake, shall not only be warm, 
but pay nothing for our warmth. To 
Rome we will leave her savage arena, her 
exciting circus, and her wanton theatre ; 
and, as I must not pass over our friends in 
my description, we will also leave the daily 
parliament of matrons. It is good for us 
to cling to the Lord, and in Him to put 
our trust, so that when we have changed 
our present poor estate for the kingdom of 
Heaven we may break out into the words, 
“ What have I in Heaven, and what have 
I asked of you on earth ?’’—the meaning 
of which is, that when we find such great 
things above, we cannot but lament that on 
earth we have sought things mean and pe- 
rishable. Farewell. 

Feathered warblers, however, and 
enamelled meadows are often found 
more delightful on paper than in 
reality, and accordingly we soon have 
the Saint leaving his Italian retreat, 
and, accompanied by Paula and Eus- 
tochium, setting sail for the Holy 
Land, whence, soon after their arrival, 
his two companions addressed a joint 
letter to Marcella, inviting her to join 
their society at Bethlehem. Availing 
themselves of the touching figure 
which our Lord has made use of to 
express his fondness for Jerusalem, 
they call upon her not to abandon her 
young brood scarce yet able to fly 
alone, or leave them unprotected to 
the rapacity of the hawk; and next 
enlarge upon the satisfaction they find 
in the actual contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of scenes which had so long oc- 


cupied their minds; and, though fully 
acknowledging the great truth that 
the kingdom of God is within us, and 
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that good men may be found in all 
regions and climates, they insist that 
in Jerusalem are collected specimens 
of various kinds of virtue from all 
parts of the world, and, what is more 
strange, with all this there is nothing 
of the arrogance and contention—of the 
malice and backbiting—which prevail 
in most provinces. They then speak 
with rapturous anticipation of their 
intended pilgrimage to the localities 
made notable by Scriptural mention, 
and entreat Marcella to hasten and 
share with them the profit and pleasure 
to be derived from the pious journey. 

This letter, it must be owned, bears 
somewhat the appearance of a rhe- 
torical exercise, and it leaves on the 
mind of the reader the impression that 
the writers were more anxious to dis- 
play their own eloquence than to gain 
acquiescence in the wishes they ex- 
press. In any case it did not succeed 
with the person addressed, who, we 
may be sure, did not fail to give the 
reasons of her refusal in language 
equally elegant and equally indicative 
of profound Scriptural knowledge. The 
advice conveyed in the prior epistle of 
St. Jerome she seems to have complied 
with, for after his departure we find 
her residing outside the walls of Rome, 
where his loss was in great measure 
supplied to her by the society of Prin- 
cipia, whose filial attentions she repaid 
with the fondness of a mother. Their 
example was not long without imita- 
tors: suburban and rural retirement 
became the rage, and Monastic esta- 
blishments for both sexes sprang up in 
every part of Italy, and, as the Saint 
expresses it, from the numbers of the 
servants of the Lord, what had once 
been a reproach was now become a 
matter of glorification. 

The disposition of Marcella was, how- 
ever, far less adapted for contempla- 
tion than action, and the peaceful vi- 
cissitude of study and prayer before 
long failed to satisfy the requirements 
of her restless spirit. So, wearied 
with doing nothing, she emerged from 
her cell, and tried her hand, not un- 
successfully, at that most seductive 
of amusements—religious persecution. 
This passage in her history, in our 
eyes by no means edifying, her bio- 
grapher, whose passions were enlisted 
in the same cause, has so prodigally 
adorned with trope, simile, and meta- 
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phor that, had we no other record of 
the transaction, we should fairly be at 
a loss to make out what he is driving 
at. To intimate to his readers the 
simple facts that the Syrian churches 
were disturbed by a revival of the 
doctrines of Origen, and that Rufinus, 
an advocate of those doctrines, had 
left Palestine for Italy, he informs us 
that a violent tempest arose in the 
East, which, not contented with turn- 
ing the world there upside down, drove 
a blasphemy-freighted vessel into the 
harbour of Rome. Next, to indicate 
the rapid spread of the heresy in Italy, 
he employs a culinary figure which 
to modern taste seems scarcely enough 
elevated for the dignity of the subject : 
this kettle, he tells us, did not long 
want a lid; then, with the sudden 
change of metaphor which is usual to 
him, he adds that the unpolluted source 
of Roman faith was troubled with mire- 
clogged footsteps. The credulity of 
the followers of the new sect is touched 
off by a comparison with those silly 
fellows who, setting their wits against 
the mountebanks in the streets, got 
their shoulders well caned, or their 
teeth half knocked out of their stupid 
heads.* But to turn for a moment 
from ornamented to plain language. 
Asceticism, as we said, was at this 
time the fashion in Italy, and Rufinus 
on his arrival was continually pestered 
by quidnuncs who eagerly sought in- 
formation on the rites of the Eastern 
churches and the Monastic establish- 
ments in those parts; hoping, doubt- 
less, to gather from his narrative some 
devotional novelty which had hitherto 
eluded their research. To relieve him- 
self from their questions, the learned 
traveller undertook the translation of 
some works on the topics which en- 
gaged their attention ; and, as lazy 
folks proverbially take the most pains, 
by so doing he involved himself in a 
controversy which stirred up the bitter 
waters of polemical strife, and at length 
drove the unadvised sage from his re- 
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treat into the very midst of barbarian 
spears. Among the works he took in 
hand was a treatise of Origen’s “ Peri 
Archén,” to his translation of which 
he in an unhappy hour prefixed a 
laudatory notice which Jerome had 
indited in the inexperience of youth, 
but which his more mature knowledge 
regarded with all the horror of Ortho- 
doxy. The little book was dedicated by 
the translator to his pupil, Macarius,t 
whose name of Fortunate gives a handle 
tothe angry Saint for an indifferent pun. 
His lot would, he tells us, have indeed 
answered his name, had not his bark at 
the outset of life had the ill-chance to 
split on such a rock ahead as his wicked 
instructor. Thepublication of this book 
sounded the trumpet-note of battle. Je- 
rome luckily himself was absent from 
the field, but there was no lack of Di- 
vines in Rome who were his equals 
in zeal, though a long way his infe- 
riors in learning and eloquence. Some 
of these led the combat, and the reader 
is at once immersed in the din and 
uproar of criminations and recrimina- 
tions, charges, citations, and apologies, 
in which latter the writers were far 
less eager to exculpate themselves than 
to blacken and traduce their opponents. 
The Saintly Marcella, we are told, for 
a while put a constraint upon her feel- 
ings, and well can we estimate the 
struggle it must have cost her; but, 
the heresy making yet more way, her 
zeal burst duough all bounds, and she 
laid a charge against Rufinus before 
Siricius, who was then Pope; but he 
—good, easy man—declined to inter- 
fere, and hence the faint praise which 
damns him in the pages of Jerome, as 
one who from his own guileless sim- 
plicity formed his judgment of the 
characters of those around him. 

Two years after this, Anastasius 
succeeded to the Papal chair, whose 
virtues, Jerome tells us, were of a kind 
so exalted, that Providence quickly 
required him again at the hands of an 
unworthy people. On second thoughts 





* The sport seems to have been something of this kind: a bystander was invited to 


try his agility against that of the mountebank ; the latter, armed with a cane, aimed 
blows at him, and if by skipping to and fro he managed to avoid them he was rewarded 
with some small coin, while, if struck, he had the smart for his pains. This apparently 
was among the pranks of Peregrinus when at Alexandria.—See Lucian De Morte 


Peregrini, § 17. 


+ This Macarius our readers have already made acquaintance with in an article 
entitled The Original Ancient Mariner, which appeared in our Number for Oct. 1853, 
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this encomium strikes him as too 
humble, and he mends his first effort 
by assuring us that the subject of his 
prem was so early translated to heaven 
est Providence should be softened by 
his prayers and induced to recal the 
stern decree which had gone forth 
ogre the guilty city. The meaning 
of all this the reader soon finds out 
to be that the new Pope was of 
Jerome’s own party. The busy Mar- 
cella now, having a Pontiff to her 
mind, renewed be charitable ex- 
ertions to bring Rufinus to punish- 
ment. She got together her witnesses, 
men who had once been Origenists, 
but had now seen their errors and were 
anxious to retrieve them; she brought 
into Court the pestilent volumes, and 
pointed out emendations in the hand- 
writing of the Scorpion,* by which 
endearing title Rutinus usually figures 
in his early friend’s narrative: she 
made out a long catalogue of the fa- 
vourers of the new sect, and in short 
left no stone unturned to ensure his 
conviction. The result was, that Ru- 
finus was cited to appear before a 
Synod of the Roman clergy, and 
answer the charges brought against 
him: but the Scorpion had a warning 
in the fate of Jovinian, who by writing 
against fasts and celibacy had in- 
curred the displeasure ‘of the same 
party and had expiated his offence by 
a severe whipping and by banishment 
for life to a desert island. Instead 
therefore of appearing in person, the 
Origenist wisely retired to Aquileia, 
then besieged by the Goths under 
Alaric, and transmitted to the Pope 
an Apology for his opinions, to which 
Anastasius indited a reply, censuring 
severely the doctrines of the Adaman- 
tine, and the rashness of the man who 
had introduced them into Italy. Of 
Marcella’s activity in this broil her 
biographer tells us he might have re- 
lated many more instances, but con- 
tented himself with a few, not only 
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lest his hearers should be wearied by 
repetition, but also lest his ill-wishers, 
of whom he had plenty, should take 
occasion to insinuate, that while affect- 
ing 1) velebrate the lady, he was 
merely digesting his own choler against 
the heretics. On the flight of Rufinus, 
and the Papal censure passed on him, 
the zeal of the Orthodox seems to have 
sunk for a time into the languor of 
exhaustion. 

The theological storm had not long 
blown over when an evil yet more 
dire fell on the ill-fated West. In the 
spring of 409 a.p. Alaric and his Goths, 
who each year had extended their in- 
cursions, appeared before the gates 
of the Imperial city, and a blockade 
ensued, in which the Romans were 
reduced to such extremity of famine 
as to feed on the bodies of the dead.f 
The ministers of the trembling Hono- 
rius had recourse to the unsafe expe- 
dient of buying off the invaders, thus 
insuring a speedy renewal of their 
attack. Accordingly, the next year 
saw the capture and sack of the ‘city 
of Romulus; and such were the hor- 
rors of the scene, that Jerome finds 
his own language, forcible as it is, un- 
equal to the occasion, and borrows the 
touching lines in which Virgil has 

ortrayed the downfall of Troy. The 
[oatinaee of Marcella’s dwelling did not 
shield it from attack, and fierce and 
barbarous men broke in upon the 
Anchorite, loudly demanding gold. For 
all answer she pointed to her mean 
attire, but the exaltation of soul that 
sets worldly goods at nought was unin- 
telligible to Alaric’s soldiers, and they 
mistook for the sordidness of avarice 
the squalor of voluntary poverty. 
Rods and whips were brought into 
play, but rods and whips are as straws 
on the back of an enthusiast, and the 
mind of the lady, we are told, was so 
elevated above this world, that the 
tortures they inflicted gave her no 
sensation of pain. At length, finding 





* Another nickname Jerome gives him is Grunnius, or the grunter. 
tT St. Jerome indeed adds the extreme circumstance of horror, that mothers 
slaughtered their infants and devoured them ; and from him Gibbon has adopted it, and 


inserted it in his narrative, 


We may remark, however, that the Saint’s love of fine 
writing sometimes leads him to deviate a little from the fact. 


Thus, in his account of 


the ravages of the Goths in Pannonia, he says that the universal desolation announced 
by the Prophet Zephaniah was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, birds, and 
even the fish. This absurd exaggeration Gibbon has himself pointed out, humorously 
remarking that one voracious pike would have inspired more distress in the fish of the 
Danube than a hostile inroad of the whole Gothic army, 
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their efforts unavailing, and softened, 
we may presume, by her courage and 
constancy, they conducted her and 
Principia to the church of the Apostle 
Paul—a sanctuary which the newly- 
born Christianity of the Goths taught 
them to treat with respect. 

The harsh treatment she had 
undergone could not indeed sub- 
due the indwelling spirit, but had 
shaken her aged frame, and within a 
few days from the taking of the city, 
though suffering from no apparent dis- 
order, she passed peacefully away, her 
last glance being fixed on her adopted 
daughter, with whose streaming tears 
brightly contrasted the smiles which 
lighted up the dying martyr’s face. The 
grief which the downfall of Rome natu- 
rally caused in the mind of Jerome, was 
materially aggravated by the loss not 
only of this lady, but of his early friend 
Pammachius, and others whose deaths 
had been accelerated, if not caused, by 
that awful event, and the wanderings 
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and hardships to which it exposed 
them. This cup of bitters, however, 
was not without a drop that made it 
palatable. The approach of the Goths 
drove Rufinus from his retreat to Mes- 
sina, in Sicily, and the alarm and agi- 
tation of the voyage had such effect 
upon his frame, that he soon after 
betook himself to that bourne where 
Goths and polemical divines both 
equally cease from troubling. His 
former friend and fellow-student, in 
his usual figurative language, records 
his decease and the place of his burial. 
‘Between Enceladus and Porphyrion,” 
says he triumphantly, “lies the Scor- 

ion, overwhelmed with the soil of 

rinacria;” thus insinuating a compa- 
rison between the presumption and 
fate of Rufinus with those impious Sons 
of Earth, who, for daring to wage war 
with Heaven, are doomed to groan for 
endless ages under the massive weight 
of Etna. 





LETTER OF JOHN HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST 
FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Mr. Field of Reading, author of a 
Life of the Philanthropist Howard, 
published in 1850, has recently com- 
municated to the Times newspaper 
the following original letter, which was 
probably the last written by that dis- 
tinguished man. It was addressed to 
his friend Mr. Whitbread, from Cher- 
son, where Howard was visiting the 
Russian hospitals for wounded soldiers, 
soon after the Empress Catherine had 
obtained possession of the Crimea. As 
referring to scenes and circumstances 
to which passing events give an espe- 
cial interest, as well as in further de- 
velopement of the writer’s remarkable 
character, the publication of this letter 
is peculiarly well-timed. 

Cherson, in Tartary, Nov. 14, 1789. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote to you on my 
arrival at Moscow, on the first and, per- 
mit me to say, constant impression of 
your kindness, I also wrote to you about 
a fortnight after, informing you of my 
intention to visit the army and navy hos- 
pitals towards the Black Sea. I was 
somewhat sensible of the dangers I had to 
encounter and the hardships I had to en- 
dure in a journey of 1,300 or 1,400 miles, 


with only my servant. I went on pretty 
well till on the borders of Tartary, when, 
as T depended on my patent chain, my 
great trunk and hatbox were cut off from 
behind my chaise. It was midnight, and 
both of us, having travelled four nights, 
were fast asleep. However, we soon dis- 
covered it, and, having soon recovered the 
shock, I went back directly to the sus- 
pected house, and ran in among ten or 
twelve of the banditti. At break of day I 
had some secured and search made. My 
hatbox was found, but my great trunk I 
almost despaired of, though I stayed be- 
fore the doorin my chaise two days. Pro- 
videntially, the fourth day it was found 
by a peasant. The brass nails glistened 
in a part where the oilskin was worn. His 
oxen would not go on; he beat them, but 
they would not go on; he then saw some- 
thing, but durst not approach till another 
peasant came up, when, after signing 
themselves with the cross, they went up to 
it and carried it directly to the magistrate 
of the village. He sent after me to a 
town about eighty miles off, where I was 
to stay two or three days, and I returned. 
I found by my inventory that not a single 
handkerchief was lost, and missed about 
100 guineas in a paper, in the middle of 
the trunk. My return stunned them. All 
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would have been moved off before light. 
I have broken up the band ; four will go 
into——. I am well. My clothes and 
bedding I think warmer since I got them 
out of the fire. I saw some other travel- 
lers who were robbed and had lost their 
money and goods on the road. 

Thomas * showed me his marketing. A 
quarter of lamb, that he said would cost 
5s., he had paid 74d. for. My marketing 
is a good melon for five farthings, which 
supplies my English luxury of currants 
with my bread and tea. I have visited the 
hospital here, in which there are about 
800 sick recruits. I have this week been 
(only) about forty miles; for between ; 
a deserted town, and Otschakow lies the 
army hospital. There I stayed two or 
three days, as I found about 2,000 sick 
and wounded. They are dreadfully neg- 
lected. A heart of stone would almost 
bleed! Iam a spy, a sad spy, on them, 
and they all fear me. The abuses of office 
are glaring, and I want not courage to tell 
them so. 

I have just received your kind letter 
from Warsaw. I read it over and over 
again with fresh pleasure. I exult in the 
happiness and prosperity of your house, 
and that my young friend likes Cardington.} 

I shall be moving for the navy hospital 
at Sebastopol, in the south of the Crimea, 
about the end of the year; and I hope by 
some means to be at Constantinople the 
beginning of March. 

The wild Cossacks who live underground 
in the Crimea must look sharp if they rob 
me, as I will not go to sleep any night on 
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the road, and I am well armed. I am 
persuaded no hurry or fear will be on my 
mind. My journey, I still think, will 
engage me for three years ; and, as I have 
a year’s work in England, I think little of 
Cardington. 

The land for several hundred miles is 
the finest garden mould, not a stone mixed 
with it, nor a single tree, nor any inhabit- 
ants. A person may have any quantity 
for ten years, and after that by paying the 
empress 15 roubles (about 1? guineas) 
a-year. Fine haystacks a person shewed 
me—two-thirds he took and one-third he 
gave the empress, but no rent. He said 
he had bought fine meat for less than 4d. 
a pound before the army came into this 
country. 

I shall, 1 understand, take possession 
of some poor Turk’s deserted house in the 
Crimea for two months. As I am well 
informed, there were double the number 
of inhabitants in the capital than there 
are now in all that fine country. The 
cruelty of the Russians forced 100,000 to 
quit their country. Great things are ex- 
pected on the great St. Nicholas’s-day 
(next month). He is the patron saint of 
this country, who assisted them in destroy- 
ing 4,000 or 5,000 men, women, and 
children at Otschakow last year, on his 
day. But as our trades are different, I 
wish to have no further acquaintance with 
that saint. 

Ever wishing to be with my affectionate 
friend, 

Joun Howarp. 

Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. 





SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY OF THE CORPORATION OF RHEIMS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M, THIERRY. 
(Continued from p. 241.) 


WE pursue the story of the civic 
contests of Beauvais. In the year 
1232, during the minority of Louis IX. 
the body of the burghers of that city 
assembled according to the custom of 
the town in the market (halle) or hall 
(salle) of the corporation, to proceed 
to the annual election of the municipal 
magistrates. 

he nomination of the twelve peers 
(pairs) and of the aldermen took place 
without any disturbance ; but, when it 


* His servant. 


came to the choice of the mayor, 
opinions were divided, and a great 
contest arose between the class of 
rich merchants, changeurs{ as they 
were called, and that of the trades- 
people. 

hese intestine divisions were al- 
ways fatal to a corporation, because 
they furnished a pretext to the supe- 
rior authorities to intermeddle with 
their affairs, and to invade their poli- 
tical rights. On the one side the 


T Samuel Whitbread, jun. had in the year in which this letter was written married 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, and settled at Cardington. 
} This word was originally applied to the bankers, but it was often used in a more 


extended sense, to designate the principal merchants, 


main street was called The Change. 


In nearly all the old towns the 
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Bishop of Beauvais pretended that it 
was his place to choose the mayor, on 
the presentation of two candidates ; 
and on the other, the council of the 
regency, which governed in the king’s 
name, already raised absolute preten- 
sions against the liberties of the town, 
which were subsequently realised. 
The king, or those who governed in 
his name, sent to Beauvais, to fill the 
office of mayor, a man named Robert 
de Moret, a stranger to the town, 
which was contrary to the rules of all 


the corporations; nevertheless the chief 


burghers, carried away by party spirit, 
accepted the king’s choice without re- 
pugnance. But it was quite otherwise 
with the burghers of the inferior class, 
who protested against it, saying that 
this intrusion of a man born out of the 
town was a violation of their corporate 
rights; and, after having endured 
Robert de Moret for some time, they 
rose in insurrection to choose another 
mayor. 

The peers and aldermen, and the 
principal people of the town in general, 
resisted the demands of the seditious 
party; but their opposition only served 
to increase the popular fury. The 
revolt burst upon all the corporate 
authorities; the mayor and the other 


magistrates, driven from their hall of 


council, took refuge at an armourer’s, 
and were expelled thence by the people 
setting fire to the adjoining house. 
Robert de Moret was made prisoner, 
and with his official robe, trimmed with 
ermine, torn down the back, was led 
in triumph through the streets, the 
insurgents maltreating him, and = 
ing “ Thus we make thee mayor!” His 
friends immediately sent a messenger 
to apprise the king's council of what 
had passed, and for the like purpose 
the bailiff of the bishopric dispatched 
an express to the bishop, Milon de 
Manteuil, who was absent. On his 
arrival, the insurgents, far from doing 
him any personal injury, manifested 
great respect towards him, and, in 
order to gain him over to their side, 
they declared that they had defended 
his right as well as that of the corpo- 
ration. Eighty of those most com- 
proens in the affair came to request 
im to take them under his protection ; 
but the bishop, anxious to avail him- 
self of his privileges as chief justiciary, 
intimated to them that they must put 
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themselves into the hands of his officers, 
to answer for their conduct. They 
retired very discontentedly, making a 
great noise. 

But, in spite of their apparent vic- 
tory, they succeeded in nothing, be- 
cause they could not come to any 
regular election. The party of the 
chief burghers even began to take the 
lead again, and several of the accom- 
plices in the insurrection were arrested, 
and confined in the bishop’s prisons. 

The bishop, while awaiting the ar- 
rival of the young king, who was ad- 
vancing with a body of troops, tried 
to profit by the circumstances to play 
the part of arbiter in the burghers’ 
dispute, and, as soon as the king en- 
tered the town, after having saluted 
him, he said,—* Very redoubted Sire, 
I ask counsel from you, as my lord, 
touching what I must do in this griev- 
ous matter.” The king said that he 
would take upon himself the duty of . 
doing prompt and fitting justice. 
“But, very dear Sire,” replied the 
bishop, “all the justice of the- town, 
extraordinary, intermediate, and infe- 
rior, belongs to me:” and, as the king 
did not reply, he repeated the same 
remonstrance three times. 

The king went the next day to the 
hall where the peers and the aldermen 
were met in council, and told the as- 
sembly that he wished to be made ac- 
quainted with the affair. The alder- 
men, less bold than the bishop, raised 
no objection on the score of their right 
of municipal jurisdiction ; whilst the 
relations of those who had been 
wounded or killed in the insurrection 
threw themselves forthwith upon their 
knees before the king, crying, “ Sire, 
render us justice !” 

By order of the king, his officers 
opened the bishop’s prisons, where se- 
veral of the accused were confined. 
They afterwards arrested a great 
number in their houses, and led them 
with the others to the hall, where they 
were imprisoned until their fate was 
decided. All were banished, to the 
number of 1500, and fifteen houses be- 
longing to the most culpable were de- 
molished, the mayor striking the first 
blow of the hammer, and the members 
of his party, and paid workmen, after- 
wards accomplishing the rest. 

The bishop Milon did not omit to 
protest against this sentence, in the 
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name of the privilege of jurisdiction 
belonging to his church. He demanded 
that the king's officers should deliver 
up the banished persons to him as 
illegally tried; but the king paid no 
attention to this request, and only re- 
plied to it by demanding eighty livres 
for the expenses of his board and lodg- 
ing (droit de gite).* ‘The bishop said 
he would consider about it. At this 
reply the king put a garrison into the 
episcopal palace, and caused the fur- 
niture to be seized, and sold by auction. 

The news of this violence exercised 
against one of their colleagues irritated 
the bishops, suffragans of the diocese 
of Rheims, then assembled in provin- 
cial council, under the presidency of 
their chief, the archbishop Henri de 
Braine. This prelate, whose ambi- 
tious character and political activity 
were dreaded by the burghers of 
Rheims, and even by the members of 
his chapter, ordained, through the coun- 
cil, that three bishops should be sent 
to the king, requesting him to restore 
the exercise of criminal jurisdiction to 
the bishop of Beauvais, to indemnify 
him for the pillage of his palace, and 
to restore to him the banished burghers. 

This injunction being without effect, 
the suffragans of the see of Rheims 
assembled anew, and decided that 
deputies should be sent to Rome, and 
that if the king did not give satisfac- 
tion, they should, after a given time, 
place an interdict on the whole of the 
province. Several of the bishops, and 
especially those of Noyon and Chalons, 
drew back when they saw it was neces- 
sary to come to this act of hostility 
against the royal power. But the 
fiery archbishop of Rheims did not 
the less persist in his resolution, and, 
in the month of November, 1233, he 
decreed that the whole of his diocese 
should be interdicted from partaking 
of the sacraments of the church. 

This great controversy occupied 
every mouth, and strongly excited the 
minds of the people. The members of 
the clergy alone were of the bishops’ 
party. Although there had been a 
flagrant violation of municipal rights 
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on the part of the court, the towns, 
taught by experience to dread chiefly 
the ecclesiastical power, and regarding 
the affair at Beauvais merely as a 
peculiar case, without application else- 
where, ranged themselves on the king’s 
side. The body of elective magistracy, 
whose tendency it was to destroy the 
seignorial rights of the bishops, chap- 
ters, and abbots, hoped that the strug- 
gle of the two powers would facilitate 
their attaining that object, and con- 
sequently they almost everywhere took 
the offensive. 

At Noyon frequent insurrections 
occurred against the canons, to the 
cry of Commune! commune! At Sois- 
sons, for the slightest temporary dis- 
pute between the burghers and themem- 
bers of the clergy, the cry of Haro as 
clercs ! was raised, and the corporation 
took up arms. But at Rheims, the 
largest town of the diocese, the excite- 
ment was at its height. The fears, 
which the character of the archbishop 
inspired elsewhere, tended to increase 
the agitation. The inhabitants of the 
ban of St. Remi, whose fortifications 
around their quarter consisted of 
chains stretched across the ends of 
the streets during the night, asked the 
king, through the mediation of their 
abbot, for permission to inclose them- 
selves within walls, in order to secure 
their liberty against the encroachments 
of Henri de Braine. In the city the 
tradesmen and aldermen were inces- 
santly vigilant, and, assuming the au- 
thority in the king’s name, they 
arrested and judged guilty of sedition 
all those who acted or spoke in favour 
of the episcopal party. Disregarding 
the ecclesiastical privileges, they cited 
one Thomas de Beaumetz, canon and 
provost of the archbishop, before their 
tribunal, and condemned him to banish- 
ment. This sentence, executed in spite 
of the claims made by the chapter, 
became one of the principal grievances 
of the bishops, united, as they them- 
selves said, to maintain the honour of 
God, and the liberties of his church. 

At the commencement of the year 
1235, whilst the greatest excitement 





* The ancient right possessed by the Frankish kings of being lodged and fed in all 
the towns through which they might pass, was commuted into a pecuniary duty. This 
duty was paid at first by the bishops, or the lords of the towns, who indemnified 
themselves by raising a tax upon the burghers ; but, in nearly all those towns where cor- 
porations were established, the right of gtte fell directly to the charge of the inhabitants. 
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prevailed on both sides, the magis- 
trates of the corporation of Rheims 
ordained that a loan should be raised 
to cover certain municipal expenses, 
and appropriated to the payment of 
the interest thereof a portion of the 
revenue furnished by the levying of 
the taxes. Historians do not say 
whether the money for this loan was 
advanced by the changers of the town ; 
we may, however, readily infer such 
to have been the case, for in the same 
year three burghers of Rheims, Heli- 
sand d’Ecry, Etienne his son, and Gui- 
chard son of Jean le Nain, signed 
their names to a considerable loan 
raised in the corporation of Auxerre 
by means of annuities. However that 
may have been, the archbishop main- 
tained that they owed him a part of 
the loan, as of all taxes levied by the 
burghers of his ban, and he claimed a 
tenth of it. The aldermen not reply- 
ing to his demand, he caused it to be 
made known in the sermon in all the 
parishes in the town ; and, as this lec- 
ture was not followed by any result, 
Henri de Braine, to show that he 
would have recourse to other means, 
prepared to add new works of defence 
to his formidable castle of Porte- Mars. 
But the commencement of the works 
was the signal for a general insurrec- 
tion. All the burghers met in arms 
at the sound of the bell, attacked the 
workmen who were digging the fosses 
or planting palisades, and carried away 
the materials destined for the fortifica- 
tions. The garrison of the castle, 
composed of the archbishop’s noble 
vassals, and of well-disciplined archers, 
made a sortie upon the insurgents, who 
pressed in a disorderly manner around 
the walls, but, in spite of the advan- 
vantages of arms and military skill, 
the garrison was immediately repulsed. 
The marshal or military lieutenant of 
the archbishop in retreating was struck 
by an arrow, which wounded him mor- 
tally. The troops then placed them- 
selves in safety, by raising the bridge 
of the fortress behind them. 

Tt was at that time the custom to keep 
the great war-engines called pierriers 
and mangonels in the churches. The 
insurgents ran thither, and seizing 
the engines, they dragged them to 
the citadel and began to batter down 
its walls. The house of the Friars 
Minors, so situated as to command 
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some of the defences of the castle, was 
fortified by them, in order to place 
the cross-bowmen there, who drew 
night and day upon the soldiers of the 

arrison. ut, notwithstanding the 
impetuosity of the attack, the place 
was proof against it, such was the 
strength of its walls, and the courage 
of the besieged. The burghers, re- 
nouncing the idea of taking it by as- 
sault, converted the siege into a block- 
ade. To contract the garrison in their 
operations as much as possible, and to 
prevent theirattempting another sortie, 
they raised a line of redoubts covered 
with stones upon the edge of the fosse. 
In order to procure a sufficient quan- 
tity of materials, they unpaved the 
streets, and even carried away the 
tomb-stones from the burial-places. 
They also seized upon the free-stones 
of all sizes, destined for the construc- 
tion of the cathedral, which was not 
then finished. 

During this time the archbishop 
Henri de Braine, continually travelling 
about, redoubled his activity among 
his suffragans, to induce them to re- 
main firm in defence of ecclesiastical 
ager The chapter of Rheims, 
eft without a chief in the midst of 
these difficulties, dared not declare 
itself openly for the party it supported 
in secret, and humouring the members 
of the corporation, in their intercourse 
with them, they tried to weaken their 
opposition by inspiring them with 
doubts as to the validity of their rights. 
The canons distributed themselves 
among the groups, formed at all times 
in the squares and streets, and as the 
generally expressed themselves with 
ease, they were willingly listened to. 
When some popular orator had termi- 
nated his invectives, “ Take care,” they 
said to the bystanders, “your rights 
are not so evident as you suppose; per- 
haps you are mistaken respecting your 
interests, and had better reflect ma- 
turely before undertaking what you 
propose.” These words did not re- 
main unanswered ; a bitter spirit soon 
manifested itself on both sides; and the 
canons, losing all restraint, affirmed 
that the town had no corporate rights, 
and cited the charter of archbishop 
Guillaume in support of their opinion. 
Such assertions closed all means of 
conciliation between the burghers and 
the chapter, and oo began. 
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The dean and canons in a body 
applied to Pope Gregory [X., one of the 
most zealous defenders of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, entreating counsel and 
support from him. The pope did not 
hesitate to declare that the pseudo- 
corporation of Rheims was void of full 
right, and he sent a commission to the 
canons, authorising them to pronounce 
as arbiters on this point, and to summon 
the municipal magistrates to appear 
before them. The latter took care 
not to obey the summons, and a sen- 
tence of excommunication waslaunched 
against them by the official, in the 
name of the archbishop. In retaliation 
the municipal magistrates caused it to 
be proclaimed, that every member of 
the corporation of Rheims was for- 
bidden to sell anything at any price 
whatever, either to the canons, their 
sergeants, or their servants: and this 
command, observed with rigour, as is 
always the case in times of political 
excitement, obliged the canons to leave 
the town, lest they should die of starva- 
tion. The greater part of them escaped 
secretly, and as soon as they had gone, 
the people pillaged their houses and 
devastated their property. Those who 
were less guarded ran the risk of being 
massacred, so great was the fury of 
the burghers. 

The canons went in different direc- 
tions, but meeting at length in the 
little town of Cormicy, four leagues 
north of Rheims, they promised each 
other not to re-enter the city until 
proper satisfaction had been given to 
the chapter. 

When the last ties of friendship be- 
tween the corporation and the clergy 
of Rheims had thus been broken, a 
sentence of excommunication, fulmi- 
nated by the sovereign pontiff against 
the burghers en masse, was published 
in all the churches of the diocese. 
The following are some passages from 
the bull which was to notify this sen- 
tence. 


A grave complaint, and of a nature 
which surprises us, has reached us. Our 
brother the Archbishop of Rheims being 
temporal lord, his burghers, who ought to 
be his faithful subjects, as well as his spi- 
ritual sons, have—what we cannot relate 
without bitterness of heart—have dege- 
nerated, and, ceasing to be sons, they 
have not blushed to rise up in enmity 
against their parents, wickedly working 
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the destruction of their father, the ruin of 
their mother, and the detriment of their 
own welfare; trampling the church of 
Rheims, their mother, in a damnable 
manner, under their feet, and, after having 
driven their father away, appropriating his 
heritage, in doing which they have ex- 
ceeded the ferocity of vipers. Lest the 
example of such perversity should be imi- 
tated by others, and that the authors of 
these excesses may not rejoice in their 
work, but that the sight of their chastise- 
ment may restrain those who might be 
tempted to imitate them, we give notice 
and charge you, at your discretion, by this 
apostolic letter, to announce solemnly on 
Sundays and holidays, bells ringing, and 
torches lighted, the sentence of excom- 
munication already pronounced, and to 
cause it to be proclaimed in the churches 
of Rheims, the neighbouring dioceses, 
and in such other places as you may deem 
desirable ; and if they do not then think 
of returning loyally to the subjection of 
the archbishop, retain, as long as they 
shall persist in remaining under excom- 
munication, their revenues, debts, and 
other possessions in the fairs and wherever 
else they may be found, notwithstanding 
all faith given, and all engagements made 
on oath by their debtors. If it be ne- 
cessary you will demand the assistance of 
the secular arm to repress their obstinacy. 


In conformity with this bull of the 
pope, theanathemaagainst the burghers 
of Rheims was pronounced in all the 
cathedral churches of the Rhemish 
province, with the grave and solemn 
ceremonies observed on such occasions. 

The bishop's suffragans of the dio- 
cese of Rheims, sitting in provincial 
council at St. Quentin, under the pre- 
sidency of Henri de Braine, carried a 
great many resolutions, of which the 
following are the most important :— 


If the Lord Bishop of Rheims require 
the king to aid him in obtaining satisfac- 
tion for the excesses committed by the 
burghers, the King shall be bound to 
come to his aid without making any in- 
quiries respecting the affair. As to the 
sentence pronounced by apostolic au- 
thority against the burghers, the King 
ought in like manner to refer the matter 
to the Lord of Rheims, and not to make 
any inquiry concerning the facts that have 
given rise to the excommunication. More- 
over, the Lord of Rheims shall not be 
obliged to reply to any accusation of ho- 
micide or other attempt against the King 
by the burghers his justiciaries, nor to 
plead with them before the court of the 
King, so long as they are excommunicated. 
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The archbishop of Rheims, accom- 
panied by six of his suffragans, and 
several deputies from the metropolitan 
chapters, went to Melun to present the 
petition, or rather the summary of the 
council, to the young king. “Seigneur,” 
said the bishops, “we entreat you to 
lend the Church of Rheims succour 
against the burghers by whom it is 
oppressed.” The king replied that he 
would deliberate upon it maturely with 
the people of his council, and fixed a 
month’s delay previous to making his 
intentions known. But the plaintiffs, 
little satisfied with this reply, again met 
in council at Compiégne, and deter- 
mined to make more pressing demands 
upon the king. 

It was at St. Denis that the second 
interview took place between Louis IX. 
and the bishops of the Rhemish pro- 
vinces, but as he gave them no definite 
reply, the council was transferred to 
Senlis, and came to the following reso- 
tion :— 

Seeing that the lord king has not 
obeyed the monitions that have been given 
him, we place an interdict upon all the 
lands of his domain situated in the pro- 
vince, always permitting, however, that 
baptism and extreme unction may be ad- 
ministered there. We will excommuni- 
cate, moreover, all those bishops who 
shall not observe the present interdict, 
and who shall fail to have it published and 
observed in their dioceses. 


King Louis IX. became of age at 
this time. Being now master of his 
own conduct, he showed himself much 
more disposed to yield to the demands 
of the bishops. To be on good terms 
with them and make peace, he did not 
wait for further messages or visits on 
their part, but repaired in person into 
the province which was about to be 
placed under interdict. A good under- 
standing was soon re-established be- 
tween the royal power and the ecclesi- 
astical power, but the consequences of 
this reconciliation were anything but 
favourable to the liberty of the burghers 
of Rheims; in fact, all that they had 
gained during their insurrection was 
taken away from them. All the losses 
caused by the civil war fell back upon 
them, and even their ancient municipal 
rights were restricted, in many cases, 
by the decisions of the king’s court, 
which determined the greater part of 


the questions in dispute in favour of 
the archbishop. According to a royal 
ordinance intimated to the aldermen of 
Rheims, Henri de Braine was to be 
put in peaceful possession of his castle 
of Porte-Mars, the breaches made in 
the walls and outworks were to be re- 
paired at the expense of the town, the 
burghers were to rebuild the houses 
demolished or injured during the out- 
break—to raze the fortifications built 
by them, and to replace with expiatory 
ceremonies the tombstones and sepul- 
chral monuments. In future, whoso- 
ever should have a suit at law must go 
to the episcopal palace to plead. No 
one was any longer allowed to use any 
part of the town revenues, nor to assess 
new taxes, without the archbishop’s 
consent; and lastly, the burghers were 
condemned to pay him, as repara- 
tion for his losses of all kinds, an in- 
demnity of 10,000 livres of Paris. 
Saint Louis, so renowned in his time 
for his equity, did not put the privi- 
leges of the corporation and those of 
the lords, of the ecclesiastical lords 
especially, on the same level. He acted 
therefore according to his conscience 
in placing the burghers of Rheims in 
a worse condition than that in which 
they were when the discord arose be- 
tween the court and the bishops. But 
while he was mild towards individuals 
he was at the same time inflexible in 
his ideas of order and law. He wished 
the archbishop to promise in writing 
that he would treat the burghers mer- 
cifully, and not to interpret too rigor- 
ously the terms of the ordinance which 
re-established him in his rights. This 
writing was sent to the aldermen, to be 
preserved as an authentic document in 
the archives of the corporation. But 
the archbishop showed, almost imme- 
diately, the little importance he placed 
on a promise which was vague and 
without guarantee. 

Two royal commissioners came to 
Rheims to terminate by arbitration all 
the little disputes arising from the past 
quarrel. At the outset of their discus- 
sions, the archbishop began by con- 
testing the right of the burghers to 
use a seal, which amounted to denying 
them all right of jurisdiction, and a 
legal existence as a political associa- 
tion. The commissioners feared that 
the disturbances might be renewed if 
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such questions were agitated, and to 
elude the difficulty, they inserted these 
words in the sentence :—“ As to the 
seal we will make known our opinions 
concerning it, by causing the parties 
to be summoned as soon as it shall be 
lawful so to do.” They took their de- 
parture a few days afterwards, and the 
affair remained undecided, that is to 
say, abandoned, as formerly, to the 
chances of popular energy and seig- 
norial ambition. 

The excommunication directed 
against the inhabitants of Rheims was 
removed with the usual ceremonies. 
The churchyards were re-opened, and 
the bodies of those persons were 
carried there who had died under the 
anathema, and who before dying had 
shown some signs of repentance and 
submission to the church. A general 
absolution was pronounced upon those 
who, strangers to the town, had aided 
the burghers in their revolt, worked 
for their wages, traded with them, or 
discharged engagements and debts to 
their advantage. The town which had 
been so disturbed for three years now 
—« a calm, but it was that sad 
calm which follows a revolution whose 
issue has been unfortunate. The 
merchants and artisans worked to 
repair the losses which they had sus- 
tained from political distractions, in- 
terruptions to commerce, and in addi- 
tion the sentence which doomed them 
to defray all the costs of the civil 
war. 

The indemnity of 10,000 livres was 
to be paid at several times. ‘The first 
had been discharged without opposi- 
tion or violence ; but in the year 1238, 
the archbishop Henri, being pressed 
for money, wished to have the rest of 
the sum all at one time. He placed a 
tax upon the whole town equivalent 
to it, and established commissioners, 
whose business it was to make the sub- 
division and levying of it in every 
sn These officers conducted 
themselves with excessive rigour, re- 
fusing to grant any delay, and threat- 
ening imprisonment. Their severity 
occasioned a disturbance among the 
inferior class of burghers, who mal- 
treated the collectors and the bailiff 
of the archbishop. The latter sum- 
moned the aldermen, by an imperious 
message, to do him immediate justice ; 
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but, the municipal magistrates having 
replied to this summons with remon- 
strances, the archbishop assembled, at 
the castle of the Porte-Mars, all the 
knights who held fiefs of the county of 
Rheims, and entered the town at their 
head. After having placed guards at 
each gate, he caused the aldermen and 
a certain number of the chief burghers 
to be arrested in their houses. They 
were brought before the episcopal 
court, which, without information or 
inquiry, imprisoned some, banished 
others, and totally demolished the 
houses of the most obstinate. A sen- 
tence of excommunication was again 
launched against the town, and all 
the churches were placed under in- 
terdict. 

The burghers of Rheims remained 
under the pressure of this sentence, 
and the disorder consequent upon it, 
until the death of Henri de Braine in 
1240. There then ensued a vacancy 
of the see for four years, during which 
the corporation, as usual on such oc- 
casions, again took the lead, and ob- 
tained from the metropolitan chapter 
not only the revocation of the ecclesi- 
astical sentences, but a remission of 
the indemnities that remained to be 
paid. 

In this perpetual struggle between 
two rival powers in the heart of the 
same town, the slightest concession, 
made, willingly or by force, by one of 
them, always produced a reaction in 
favour of the other. Thus it con- 
stantly occurred that the great ques- 
tions solved in one way could be deli- 
berated anew and solved in a contrary 


way. 
Recovering by degrees its ancient 
energy, the corporation of Rheims was 
not long before it excited the anxiety 
of the next archbishop. The principal 
source of this disquietude was the or- 
ganization of companies of burgher 
militia, which the municipal magi- 
strates were occupied in regulating. 
These companies, commanded by con- 
stables, kept guard night and day at 
the gates of the town and in the dif- 
ferent quarters, practised frequently 
the use of arms, and sometimes came 
to blows, by a sort of military bra- 
vado, with the archbishop’s soldiers, 
when the seignorial banner passed be- 
fore that of the corporation. 
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Under the pretext of establishing the 
safety and tranquillity of the town ina 
more complete manner, the burghers 
put iron chains and barricades at the 
extremities of every street, the real 
object of which was to prevent the 
garrison of the castle from distributing 
themselves over the city without per- 
mission from the magistrates. 

These fresh attempts of the corpo- 
ration to fortify themselves and pre- 
pare a complete restoration of their 
privileges, gave rise, in 1257, to a 
second intervention on the part of 
king Louis IX. 

The episcopal see was then occupied 
by the same Thomas de Beaumetz of 
whom we have before made mention; 
a man less audacious than Henri de 
Braine, but as little favourable to the 
liberties of the burghers. Encouraged 
by the king’s conduct in the great 
quarrel of 1235, he begged him to 
come to Rheims to hear his com- 
plaints against the corporation and to 
aid him. ‘The king, yielding to the 
archbishop’s prayers, went to Rheims, 
and, after having heard the appeals of 
both parties, he pronounced as arbiter 
a sentence analogous to the one he had 
given twenty-two years before. 

The aldermen in vain represented 
that the town of Rheims was a corpo- 
rate and statute town; that its burghers 
were associated together in companies 
and colleges ; that on this account they 
had the right of raising armed men, of 
giving them captains, and of having 
the keys and the fortifications of the 
town in their own keeping. 

The king referred them on all these 
points to the archbishop. ‘The com- 
panies of militia were placed under 
the control of the latter; the keys of 
the gates were given up to him, and 
the destruction of the barricades was 
ordered. 

The history of the corporation of 
Rheims during the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, and the greater 
part of the fourteenth, presents a repe- 
tition of the same disputes, but with 
scenes less varied, because the royal 
authority then intervened in a uniform 
manner, by appeals to parliament. This 
struggle of seignorial privileges against 
the liberties of the burghers, so ener- 
getic at first and full of vitality, thus 
appears to be transformed into a law- 
suit between two parties, in which the 


characters of plaintiff and defendant 
are filled, alternately, by the archbishop 
and the magistrates of the corporation. 
Litigants irreconcileable and always 
at issue, they carried into this new 
kind of warfare an animosity which re- 
called, under other forms, the hosti- 
lities of the armed hand. 

The archbishop and the supporters 
of his power called their adversaries 
“vile people” (chétives gens); “non- 
entities” (gens de néant) ; and when 
the latter presented their petition, 
sealed with the seal of the corporation, 
“it is a false document,” said the op- 
posite party, “and of no value in law, 
for the aldermen of Rheims have no 
right to have a seal.” 

In the year 1362, the advocates of 
the metropolitan church came to the 
following conclusions— 


That the functions of the aldermen be 
abolished ; that all jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal, be placed in the hands of the 
archbishop. That the king shall destroy 
the corporation, as an illicit association, 
dangerous and unauthorised by his pre- 
decessors; that the archbishop conduct 
the government of the town according to 
his pleasure, arm or disarm the inhabit- 
ants, raise companies, and nominate con- 
stables and commanders, without being 
accountable to any one. 


The decree of parliament took no 
notice either of these demands, or of 
the complaints of the corporation re- 
specting the tyrannies and usurpations 
of the clergy, but it sanctioned the 
pretensions of a third power, which 
then arose to the detriment of the 
other two. “The protection and go- 
vernment of the town,” said the de- 
cree, “ belong to the king, and to such 
as he shall please to nominate.” 

In the fourteenth century the corpo- 
ration of Rheims ceases entirely to pla 
any political part. Itwas not abolished, 
but extinguished, without violence, and 
without show, under the pressure of 
the royal authority. The office of 
alderman existed until a recent period, 
like the ghost of the ancient repub- 
lican life, and the sign of a liberty 
which no longer existed. During the 
centuries of peaceful subordination 
which succeeded the tumults of the 
Middle Ages, oblivion arose, like a 
barrier, between the burghers of mo- 
dern times and those ancient burghers, 
so proud, and so independent. The 
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only great local event for an inhabitant 
of Rheims was the ceremony of the 
royal coronation, and children played 
at the foot of the old castle of the arch- 
bishop without ever imagining that its 
ruined walls had been cursed by their 
forefathers. 
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Authorities,—Hist. de Beauvais, par 
Levasseur.—Annales de Noyon, and Hist. 
de Soissons, par Claude Dorneay.—Hist, 
d’Auxerre, par l’Abbé Leboeuf.—Marloti 
Hist. Metropol. Remensis.—Script. Rer. 
Galli et Francie—Anquetil, Hist. de 
Reims. 


MEMORIAL OF SIR JAMES THORNHILL, 
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SIR JAMES THORNHILL, our 
great historical painter at the com- 
mencement of the last century, and 
whose works (now in a considerable 
degree destroyed by the effects of fire 
or decay,*) probably once covered a 
greater number of square yards than 
those of any other English painter that 
has ever lived and flourished—who 
was by his yore ee countrymen 
classed with Raffaelle, but is now more 
generally reduced to the level of Le 
Brun, if not unfairly to that of Verrio 
and Laguerre,—has of course a memoir 
of some length in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting ; to which the last editor, 
Mr. Dallaway, attached some valuable 
comments in the way of criticism, but 
little in respect to his biography.} 
Indeed he disregarded some informa- 
tion that was ready to his hand in a 
memoir which will be found in the 
second edition of Hutchins’s History 
of Dorsetshire. { 


In the Illustrated London News of 


the 3rd of February last appeared, 


KING GEORGE I. AND II. 


without note or comment, the remark- 
able document of which we annex a 
copy. It is addressed to William 
Clayton, esquire, one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, (and afterwards Lord 
Sundon,) and, though undated, appears 
to have been written shortly after the 
accession of George II. 

Thornhill was of a very ancient 
family in Dorsetshire, and was able to 
boast of the public services of his an- 
cestors both on the father’s and the 
mother’s side. They had been of the 
Republican party, and consequently 
were to be recommended to Whig pa- 
trons as the supporters of liberty and 
constitutional principles. He had also 
himself sat for some years in parlia- 
ment, and had enjoyed various oppor- 
tunities of supporting the government, 
but what he means by “many hun- 
dreds of good votes both in the cities 
of London and Westminster,” it is 
not easy to determine, though pro- 
bably he may allude to his support of 
parliamentary and other candidates. 


* He painted the staircase at Canons, the hall at Burlington house, and that at Sir 
Robert Clayton’s house in the Old Jewry, all destroyed ; and the hall and staircase at 


Wootton, Bucks, which was burnt. 


His largest and most public works now existing 


are the cupola of St. Paul’s cathedral, recently restored by Mr. Parris; the hall of 
Greenwich Hospital; those of Blenheim and Moor Park, Herts; the wall paintings 
(not the altar-piece, as Walpole has it) of All Souls college chapel, Oxford; and the 
ceiling of Queen’s college chapel, in the same university. 

t+ A very extraordinary error was committed in this book, in regard to Sir James 
Thornhill’s portrait. An excellent line-engraving professing to represent Sir James 
Thornhill, was made by H. Robinson, “from an etching by Worlidge,’”’ but it was an 
etching of Worlidge’s own portrait! This plate was ‘‘ Published by John Major, 
Oct. 15, 1827.’’ A portrait of Thornhill, by his son-in-law Hogarth, is among the 

ictures recently presented to the Taylor Museum at Oxford by Mr. Chambers 
all. 

t The story is well known of Thornhill’s life having been saved when on the scaf- 
folding in the cupola of St. Paul’s, by his attendant suddenly defacing what he had just 
painted, and thus arresting his retrograde motion. Dallaway, on the authority of 
Highmore, attributes this act to his pupil Robert Brown; but in the Obituary of our 
Magazine for October, 1767, will be found recorded the death of ‘‘ Bentley French, 
near twenty years footman to Sir James Thornhill, who once saved his life in painting 
at St. Paul’s.’’ (Vol. xxxvii. p. 525.) 
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COPY OF MEMORANDUM OF SIR JAMES 
THORNHILL TO W. CLAYTON, ESQ. &c. 
Some Reasons why y' Petitioner S™ 
James Thornhill should not stand on the 
same footing with all the rest of his late 
Majesties Creditors. 

Impr:—Because his ancestors, both 
of Father and Mother’s side, have been 
sufferers in the cause of that Liberty 
the fruits of which are now so happily 
enjoyd by many the subjects of England. 
His Grandfather Coll: Thornhill suf- 

fer’d in the Parliament’s service in y® 
West, during the late Civil Wars. 

His Grandfather on the Mother’s side, 
Coll: W™. Sydenham, One of the Ls 
Commissioners for the Publick Treasury 
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both in the Citys of London and West- 
minster. 


He may very truly insist on it, that the 


small debt of £1100 which he now prays, 
will no ways ballance his lost time and ex- 
pences aforesaid. 


3rdly, As he succeeded Sig" Verriot as 
History Painter to his Late Majesty, by 
Warrant under his Grace y® Duke of 
Newcastle, and a fresh Warrant to serve 
his present Majesty by the Queen’s par- 
ticular Order; entitled to the same ad- 
vantages as his Predecessors had, w°" 
was £200 p" an: being y® same as y® 
King’s Face Painter ¢ enjoys, &c. 
Yetinstead of ever receiving one shilling: 


Has been as it were disgrac’d, and sup- 
planted in his Royall Master’s favour and 
Business too, by the overbearing power of 
the Late Vice-Chamberlain Coke, and the 
present Earle of Burling—n, by obtaining 
Signs Manual privately to the great detri- 
ment of your Petitioner, not only in the 
King’s business, but in all other business 
both publick and private. 


of England, one of his Highnesses 
Councill of State, and Gov" of the Isle 
of Wight, &c.; had purchas’d Caris- 
brooke Castle, and several woods, &c. 
belonging, for £700, which on the Re- 
stauration were taken from him, but 
his Person pardon’d ; as never intending 
to hurt y® Person of the King, but to op- 


pose the Tyranny in his Administration. 
His Grandfather’s brother, Col: Syden- 
ham, Gov' of Weymouth, was there slain in 
y° services of the Parliament and country. 
Another Brother, Maj" Sydenham, also 
killed before Sterling Castle in the same 
cause. 
2ndly, Your Petitioner has served 
faithfully for the townof Weymouth,* 
where he was born, for several years, 
without any the least expence to y‘ 
Crown, and has spent a great deal of 
Time and Money also, during all that 
while, in serving the interest” of y® 
Crown, by many hundreds of good Votes 


4thly, Towards y® latter part of y® 
Late Good King’s reign, y" Petitioner, 
finding y® debt increasing faster than 
discharg’d, was advised by his Friends 
to endeavour to get in the Debt, w was 
then £1500, by surrendring his Patent, 
for fear of accident by Demise; which 
he accordingly endeavoured to do: But 
the good nature, and he dares say the 
intended Friendship, of S" Rob: Wal- 
pole would not permitt, promising he 
should be made easy, &c. &c. that he 
would take care: However the thing 
which he fear’d has falln upon him ; and 
unless he is payd in such a manner as he 








* Mr. Dallaway (Anecd. of Painting, 1827, iv. 31) contradicts Walpole’s state- 
ment that Thornhill sat in Parliament for Weymouth, stating that it was Melcombe 
Regis, and not Weymouth, that he represented “in Parliament in 1719 (5th 


George I.)’’ So far as the place goes, we find from Hutchins that, strictly speaking, 
it was so; but Thornhill’s own statement above is to be explained by the circum- 
stance that it was customary to class together the four members elected for the 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Thornhill sat during two Parlia- 
ments, the second of George I. (1722-1727) and the first of George II. (1727- 
1734). Therefore, Dallaway’s date, it will be perceived, is quite wrong. He diedon 
the 4th May, 1734. 

+ The memoir in Hutchins’s Dorsetshire (edit. 1803, ii. 93) states that Thornhill 
was appointed History Painter to the King in March, 1719-20, in the room of Thomas 
Highmore, esquire, deceased, citing as authority Political State, vol. xix. p. 348 ; but 
the fact was that Highmore was not History Painter, but Serjeant Painter. He is 
wholly unnoticed in the Anecdotes of Painting, excepting that Walpole commences 
his memoir of Joseph Highmore thus:—‘‘ Joseph Highmore, nephew of Serjeant 
Highmore, was bred a lawyer,’”’ from which the fair conclusion would be that he was 
speaking not of a Serjeant Painter, but of a Serjeant at Law. In a full memoir of 
Joseph Highmore which will be found (with a portrait) in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1780,—the notice in Walpole being very summary,—his uncle is styled ‘ Serjeant 
Painter to King William.” It is further remarkable that the Anecdotes of Painting 
do not notice Verrio as having the place of History Painter. He died in 1707. 

t We believe that Charles Jervase succeeded to this office on the death of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller in 1726, 
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presumes may be easily found out, He 
will remain a sufferer instead of receiving 
such benefit as in some degree he might 
claim in common w'" his other fellow 
subjects under a Prince to whose Au- 
gust Family he has long since erected 


imployments of Women. 


[ May, 


not a mean Obelisk,* and to whose Ad- 

ministration no Englishman wishes 

better. 

Many more, and strong Reasons might 
be urged for y" Petit": but hopes these 
are sufficient. 





EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 


Hospitals and Sisterhoods, 


THE consideration of the Employ- 
ment of Woman has been too often 
sacrificed to mere declamation respect- 
ing her rights; but the practical has 
of late predominated, one is glad to see, 
over the theoretical. Curious it is, that 
ever since the “ brazen tongue of war 
began to speak,” woman, a subject na- 
turally suggestive of thoughts allied to 
home and peace, has shared the atten- 
tion of the public almost equally with 
men of arms, and directors of armies. 
Out of the gentle and yet commanding 
deeds of those brave ladies who have 
materially lightened the sufferings of 
our countrymen in the East, enduring 
mentally, and even physically, them- 
selves perhaps, as much as most of them, 
—has sprung the occasion of saying 
over again a great deal that has been 
said before, in a good, bad, or in- 
different manner, about Woman and 
her position, her just claims, and special 
vocation. Some nonsense perhaps may 
have gained a re-reading, or a fresh 
utterance, amid much that is wiser and 
better. It may be but a presump- 
tuous thing to attempt adjusting a 
balance like this,—that is to say be- 
tween those writers who go too far and 
so spoil all, and those who are afraid 
of the least agitation of a subject so 
touchy. Nevertheless it is rather 
heartless to keep silence, and refuse to 
take hold of the present warm state of 
public feeling, in order to re-urge any 
sensible things that may have been 
coldly approved of years ago, about 


(Longman.) 
The Institution of Kaiserswerth on the Rhine. 
Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad. 


(Unpublished. ) 
(Longman. ) 


a just, permanent liberty of work for 
women on more equal terms with men 
than have hitherto prevailed. 

We dare say that most of those who 
read that beautiful book, “‘ Companions 
of my Solitude,” when it came out, 
felt its author to be right, when he 
said that, “If they (women) were told 
that they could do more things than 
they do, they would do them.”* But 
what has come of the thoughts of 
such readers? We hope something 
has come of them. Who knows but 
those very deeds which have warmed 
the coldest hearts to admiration, may 
have sprung up from the deposit of 
ideas, nobly yet simply put, such as 
are found in the pages we have above 
referred to? o truly manly mind 
among men, indeed, need desire a bet- 
ter lot than to find himself moving on 
in harmony with the good and wise 
among women. It is refreshing, and 
need not be rare, for the sexes to trust 
one another. That it ts rare, is pro- 
bably a matter more of mere habit, 
mere conventional usage, than people 
are aware of. It is not only that wo- 
men are not yet practically educated 
to perform much work of which they 
are fully capable, when the conditions 
of doing it well have been gone 
through ; but, as all know, who have 
ever been on committees, or attempted 
to carry on any measure requiring the 
co-operation of men and women, be- 
cause there is apt to be an undefined, 
obstructive want of confidence on both 


By Mrs. Jameson. 





* Sir James Thornhill repurchased from Sir John Pynsent, Bart. the ancient seat of 


his family at Thornhill, near Weymouth ; and erected near it a lofty obelisk, in honour 
of King George I. which is still to be seen all over the adjacent country. 


He 


also painted the ceiling of his drawing-room at Thornhill, but the painting was taken 


down by Mr. MacMahon, who became possessed of the house in 1795. 


It had been 


sold by Sir James’s only son, Johu Thornhill, esq. in 1770. (History of Dorsetshire, 


second edit, iii, 241.) 
) 
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sides ; and this again we believe arises 
from sheer awkwardness, ignorance of 
one another's minds, and the novelty 
of the junction. The desirable state 
of feeling must come, and it will come, 
—but small failures still retard the 
work. One must try to ascertain what 
it is that is bad, confused, or vitiated 
about us,—good it cannot be,—which 
has a tendency to impair the fullest and 
freest sympathy between men and wo- 
men. It will not do, when any thing 
goes wrong in our joint works, to talk 
the old talk about “mere human 
nature.” Human nature has a good 
deal to answer for; but much of this 
want of power to work well together 
is purely a thing of conventional and 
artificial mismanagement. 

We do not like to open old wounds : 
yet some not distant reminiscences 
should be given. Let us hope that 
there are not many intelligent or good 
men living in these days who would 
approve of the course adopted by a 
certain set of artists and engravers, 
only about ten or twelve years ago,— 
when the School of Design was first 
proposed. They did actually set their 
names to a petition praying that govern- 
ment would not lend its assistance in 
teaching women “arts which would 
interfere with the employment of 
men, and take the bread out of their 
mouths.” 

As Mrs. Jameson, in a little book to 
which we shall presently refer, well 
says, “ Had these views been listened 
to, how many hundreds of young wo- 
men who are now maintaining them- 
selves or helping their families, would 
be perishing in the streets, in prisons, 
in workhouses! And who would have 
been the better? Of the artists who 
signed that petition some are dead, and 
some whom I know, she adds, would 
not like to be reminded of their share 
init: are, indeed, thoroughly ashamed 
of it,”* as they well may be. It would 
be satisfactory to know that no other 
branch of useful, honourable employ- 
ment for women would now awaken 
the same jealousy and alarm. But we 
feel no present faith of anything so 
agreeable. 

From among several books touching 
on that branch of female employment 
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with which recent events have made 
us especially familiar, we have been 
led to select three, as saying pretty 
nearly all that can be said—first, about 
the want of superior women for the 
management of the sick; next, respect- 
ing woman's desire to be employed 
in that way; and, thirdly, the want of 
opportunity for her gaining proper edu- 
cation for the purpose. The book on 
“ Hospitals and Sisterhoods” is little 
more than a Report—possessing the 
merit of giving much useful informa- 
tion in a quiet style, with no attempt 
at literary effect. It is valuable, chiefly 
for its treatment of the first and third 
parts of the subject to which we have 
referred. You have the result of con- 
siderable experience about English 
nurses and hospitals. You learn what 
doctors and patients, in the latter in- 
stitutions, feel to be the great requi- 
sites, and how very imperfect and ob- 
jectionable is the supply. Indirectly, 
the book certainly does show that there 
must have been, among the governors, 
the medical men, and even the chap- 
lains of our hospitals, by far too low 
an estimate of the importance of the 
point to be aimed at, and the degree of 
pains “to be taken to accomplish it. 
The inference is not so much made 
out by the editor, as forced upon the 
reader by the facts. One cannot pos- 
sibly avoid the conclusion that there 
must have been great supineness, when 
patient after patient, and visitor after 
visitor, knows that inebriety, low lan- 
guage, and digusting habits, have been 
so long prevalent, among the night 
a especially of some of our hospi- 
tals. 

“ Hospitals and Sisterhoods,” further, 
gives us an account of the drawing-up 
of an address to the managers and 
oflicials of our hospitals, by some. be- 
nevolent persons, who had long looked 
with concern upon the bad state of 
things. This address compared our 
system with foreign systems—sketched, 
in particular, the results of the Pro- 
testant Training Institution for nurses 
at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine—and en- 
treated the parties addressed—gover- 
nors, medical men, and chaplains—to 
suggest any means by which the mental 
and the moral character of our own 





* Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLII. 
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nurges might be improved. To this 
document the replies, twenty-three in 
number, are appended in “ Hospitals 
and Sisterhoods.” On two points they 
speak nearly alike—they admit the 
evil—and they cannot suggest reme- 
dies. Thus are we thrown upon private 
endeavours, and the hope that public 
opinion will at length compel reforms, 
where, on the showing of the best 
authorities, they are so much needed. 
. We need but slightly advert to the 
pamphlet on Kaiserswerth, as its sub- 
stance is given in “ Hospitals and Sis- 
terhoods.” We doubt, indeed, if it is 
now procurable. It is interesting as 
being drawn up, we believe, by Miss 
Nightingale herself, on her return 
from the Pastor Fliedner’s beautiful 
and successful institution. It seems to 
show that a most excellent, efticient, 
reliable staff of nurses, both male and 
female, may be trained to their duties, 
and find their position in every respect 
a satisfactory one, without being placed 
under any vows, or any unreasonable 
degree of authority: while yet it is 
plainly indicated that, to ensure the 
steady working and supply, there must 
be some authority, some species of rule. 
We ourselves feel so confident that our 
English love of independence will be 
more than sufficient to keep down any 
rising excess on the side of the autho- 
rity, that we cannot share in the alarm 
and anxiety of some worthy people 
about the Temata of Sisterhoods, if 
women wish for them. In many cases, 
where there are few family ties, they 
may be a protection, a support, an in- 
dulgence of religious sympathies, and a 
valuable help towards the actual busi- 
ness training of nurses. On the other 
hand, it would be absurd to say that 
individuals may not obtain the prepa- 
ration and requisite credentials, with- 
out entering such Sisterhoods. As to 
the inward motive, ¢hat no outward as- 
sociation will ever secure. Even when 
Sisterhoods, however, are preferred, we 
cannot see why there should not be 
room for great division oflabour. Surely 
nothing can be better than nature and 
truth; and if strong, able, poor women, 
honest and virtuous though not refined, 
can from their early habits perform 
ersonal services better than delicate 
adies, why should not the latter advise, 
superintend, watch, and alleviate suf- 
fering, while the former employ their 


ruder strength in a different part of 
the work ? 

We have left ourselves small space 
for Mrs.Jameson. “Sisters of Charity,” 
she tells us, “contains the spirit—quin- 
tessencié—of her experience, observa- 
tion, and readin,; on the education and 
employments of women for many years 
past.” 

Delivered as a lecture, in a friend’s 
house, it is now made into a remark- 
ably pretty and interesting volume,— 
neither extravagant in claims or as- 
sumptions — and only now and then 
perhaps overstating, by a word or two, 
her case. To make extracts would be 
doing it injustice: it should be read 
entire. 

A few words, and we will close. One 
great requirement of woman is, or 
should be, it must be allowed, liberty 
of honest and ordinary occupation on 
more equable terms with man than has 
been hitherto permitted. There is no 
doubt this cause is advancing, and must 
advance much further. Women are 
met with every where, in employments 
from which it would have been, some 
few years ago, a matter of course to 
exclude them. Let us instance the 
electric telegraph. It may not be gene- 
rally known that, in our chief office in 
London, women are the general day 
transmitters of messages. In propor- 
tion, however, as they obtain these 
employments, it must not be overlooked 
that they will be much divided from 
their families, from domestic duties, 
and perhaps from opportunities of im- 
provement, not as “hands” merely, but 
rational beings. Care should be taken, 
and every just and proper endeavour 
made, to prevent their degenerating 
into somewhat cheaper machines than 
men. ‘This subject requires an ex- 
pansion we cannot at present give 
to it. 

Lastly, as to the requirement of em- 
ployment for the educated, the ques- 
tion has to be asked, “ how educated ?” 
Very often education is a means of 
unfitting rather than fitting women for 
either thought or work—the Berlin 
work, “red with the blood of murdered 
time,” as Foster says, indeed may go 
on prosperously ; but the probability 
is, it satisfies few among the doers of it, 
and we cannot help thinking, if many 
spirits thirst for useful employment— 
if they are willing to qualify them- 
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selves for it—if they only ask, ear- 
nestly ask, to be taken, and tried, and 
taught—to be allowed, in short, to 
have their chance of benefitting their 
fellow-creatures under sensible, good 
guidance, they ough. not to be re- 
elled by sarcasms or stigmatised as 
incliners to Popery. The question of 
female employment, as a. whole, is 
much broader and deeper than ques- 
tions about nurses, hospitals, and sis- 
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terhoods. If life were made up of 
suffering and dying—one great hos- 
pital, in short—we might be content 
to turn the stream of benevolence into 
that channel only; but this we cannot 
do; this we are sure Mrs. Jameson 
does not wish to do: and with this 
assurance, and an earnest sympathy 
with all those who desire to raise the 
character and aims of women, we take 
our present leave of the subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Wardship of Valerian Weslye, of Dangan, co. Meath, in the reign of James I.—The Parentage of _ 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester—Lord Ormonde’s Butlerage—Plate of Queen Katharine 


of Arragon—English Convents in Bavaria. 


Tue WarpsHIP oF VALERIAN WESLYE, OF DANGAN, co. MEATH, IN THE 
REIGN OF James I, 


Mr. Ursan,—It will be remembered 
that the late Duke of Wellington had a 
brother named Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
who was a doctor of divinity, and died 
Rector of Chelsea near London in the year 
1848, Both the names of Gerald and Va- 
lerian have prevailed for many centuries in 
the family of Wellesley, Weseley, or Wesley. 
The former more frequently occurs under 
its colloquial form of Garret. Valerian ap- 
pears to have been identical with Waleran. 
It has been remarked by the present Dean 
of Clonmacnoise that the Wellesleys were 
called by the Irish McWolront or McFal- 
rene, from their ancestor Waleran or Va- 
lerian Wellesley, in the time of Edward I. 
(Some notices of the Castle, &c. of Trim, 
by Richard Butler, Dean of Clonmacnoise. 
Trim, 1854.) 

Amongst the ancient records of the Ex- 
chequer deposited in the office at the Four 
Courts, Dublin, I have casually met with 
proceedings in a cause relating to this 
family, which appears to have engaged a 
considerable degree of attention in the 
reign of James I. and some particulars of 
which may probably interest your readers. 

The castle, manor, and lands of Dangan, 
situate in the county of Meath, and the sup- 
posed birth-place of our immortal Duke, 
were anciently held of the Crown by grand 
serjeantcy, namely, “ad gerendum vexillum 
domini regis in guerris suis Hibernize cum 
opportunum fuerit.’’. The lords of Dangan 
were thus hereditary Standard-Bearers 
for Ireland; and it is certainly an inte- 





resting coincidence, which was remarked 
by the late Mr. William Lynch,* “ that an 
illustrious nobleman (alluding to the late 
Duke of Wellington) and a descendant of 
the ancient Standard-Bearers of Ireland, 
has carried the British flag further and 
more triumphantly than England, even in 
the martial days of her Talbots, ever con- 
templated that proud emblem should be 
borne.”’ 

Gerald, or as he is more frequently 
called Gerrot or Garret Weseley, born in 
the year 1537, was the inheritor of Dan- 
gan, and of the other parts of his patrimo- 
nial estates in the counties of Dublin, 
Meath, and Kildare. 

In the year 1555 he received from 
Philip and Marya grant whereby he was 
pardoned his intrusion into the estates of 
his family; and Elizabeth, in the first 
year of her reign, granted to him her let- 
ters patent under which he obtained the 
actual possession of his property without 
the expense and delay of procuring livery 
or producing proof of heirship. In the 
following year, 1559, he and Pierce Wese- 
ley, with others, were appointed commis- 
sioners, in the county of Meath, to muster 
all the queen’s lieges there, as well 
spiritual as temporal, and to assess them 
for weapons, arms, &c. according to the 
quantity of their land, &c,; but in the year 
1594, “ by reason of his recusancye and 
other his contemptuous misdemeanors 
agaynste her moste excellent majestye,’”’ 
he was fined by the commissioners for 





* View of the Legal Institutions, &c. 1830, p. 103. 
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causes ecclesiastical, in a sum of 701., 
which was afterwards increased by costs 
and charges to 86/. 13s. 4d., and granted 
to three persons named Byrne, Gilson, 
and Banger, in consideration of their good 
and faithful service, and ‘‘ of theire diligent 
and paynefull travell and attendants uppon 
the state with theire horses, men, and fur- 
niture.’’* 

When Garret Weseley had nearly reached 
the age of sixty-six, namely, on 21st Aug. 
1602, he entered into an agreement with 
Sir Patrick Barnewall of Gracedieu, in the 
county of Dublin, that “ Valerian Wesley, 
sonne to William Wesley, heire apparant 
to the said Gerald, should marrie and take 
to wife such one of the daughters of the 
said Sir Patrick as Richard Fagan of Dub- 
lin, alderman, and Patrick Barnewell of Ar- 
rardston, should name.’’ Garret Weseley 
died on the 13th of May following, leaving 
Valerian his grandson and heir then aged 
10 years and 5 months. According to the 
laws and feudal system which at that time 
prevailed in Ireland, the King, upon Gar- 
ret’s decease, became entitled to the dis- 
position of Valerian’s wardship and mar- 
riage, and accordingly, by letters patent 
dated the 26th of the same month, the 
wardship of young Valerian Weseley was 
granted to one Sir Thomas Ashe, in con- 
sideration of the yearly payment to the 
crown of 13/, 6s. 3d., the patentee how- 
ever retaining thereout for the ward’s 
maintenance and education in the English 
religion and habits, and in Trinity college, 
Dublin, from the 12th to the 18th year of 
his age, the very moderate allowance of 
ten pounds per annum. 

We have now presented to us two par- 
ties contending for the young heir; namely, 
Sir Patrick Barnewall, who was naturally 
anxious to provide for one of his four 
daughters, and to obtain Some recompense 
for the 400/. which he had paid to the late 
Garret Weseley, the ward’s grandfather, 
at the time that the agreement for a mar- 
riage was entered into between them; and, 
on the other side, we have the King’s 
patentee, desirous no doubt of making his 
grant as profitable as he could. Sir 
Patrick Barnewal!l would not forego what 
he considered to be his right, to make 
young Valerian his son-in-law; and Sir 
Thomas Ashe therefore proceeded to en- 
force his claims in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

In consequence of the loss or destruc- 
tion of all the bills and answers, and other 
pleadings of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
prior to the time of Cromwell, we are un- 
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able now to discover the particulars of his 
case; but, by the entries which are to be 
found in the Rule and Order Books of the 
Exchequer, it appears that Sir Thomas’s 
counsel stated to the court upon the hear- 
ing of the cause, that the defendant Sir 
Patrick, “having a purpose to defraud 
and defeate his majestie of the wardshipp 
of Valerian Weseley, which was like shortly 
to fall and come into his Majesty’s hands 
by the death of one Garrett Weseley, a 
verie aged gentleman, whose cousen and 
heire apparant the said Valerian Weseley 
then was, did the verie next day before 
the death of the said Gerrald procuer a 
Deed of Bargaine and Sale to bee made in 
the name of the said Gerrald of all the 
lands and tenements belonging to the 
mannour of the Dengin, in the countie of 
Meath, the yearely value whereof doth 
amount to 200/. or thereabouts, unto one 
Thomas King and Daniel Kelly, being 
men of very small worth and abilletie, and 
at the disposition of the said Sir Pattrick, 
and for a supposed consideration of a small 
some of the mixt monies then currant in 
this realme; and the said Sir Pattrick 
having caused the said pretended Deed of 
Bargaine and Sale to bee made, by color 
thereof did not onely seize upon the body 
of the said Valerian, being an infant of 
tenn yeares of age or thereabouts, and 
indeavored to marrie him to one of his the 
said Sir Pattrick’s daughters, being an 
infant of the same yeares or under, upon 
the same day whereon the said Gerald 
died, but soone after the death of the said 
Gerald caused a chest of Evidences con- 
cerning the whole state of thinheritance 
of the said Gerald to be broken up in the 
Dengen, and the deeds and writings therein 
to bee perused by one of his councell 
learned in the lawes, and thereupon tooke 
such peeces of the said Evidences into his 
hands as he the said Sir Pattrick thought 
best for his purpose ; notwithstanding the 
said Sir Thomas Ashe, having obtained a 
graunt from his Majestie of the bodie and 
lands of the said Valerian, had, by order 
of this court, the body of the said Vale- 
rian delivered unto him. Howbeit the 
said Sir Pattrick did still hold the posses- 
sion of all the said lands by coulor of the 
said Bargaine and Sale made unto the 
said King and Kellie, as aforesaid, where- 
upon the said Sir Thomas exhibited a Bill 
to the Chauncellor and Barons of this 
court, as well to be relieved against the 
said Bargaine and Sale, which carried ap- 
parent markes of fraude, covin, and col- 
lusion to defeate his Majestie of the ward- 





* Memoranda Roll of the Irish Exchequer, 36 Eliz. m. 76. 
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shipp aforesaid, as also for the bringing in 
of such Evidences into this Court as con- 
cerned the lands of the said ward, to bee 
perused by the King’s learned councell, 
and to bee kept for the preservation of the 
ward’s inheritance. And espetially Sir 
Thomas by his Bill desired that a certen 
deed or writing, purporting an intent of a 
ffeoffment made by the said Gerald Wese- 
ley long before his death, might be brought 
into Court, whereby he had lymitted unto 
himself an use in the said lands for terme 
of his life onely, the remainder to William 
Weseley, son and heire apparent to the 
said Gerrald, and father to said Valerian, 
and to the heires males of his bodie, with 
diverse remainders over, by which deed or 
writing, if it were produced, the said Bar- 
gaine and Sale would appeare to bee void, 
and the King’s title made clear to the 
wardsbip of the body and lands of Valerian. 

To these allegations Sir Pattrick made 
answer upon his oath, and confessed that 
he bad in his possession or at his command 
a chest of Evidences, without naming any 
deed in particular, but justified the de- 
tainer by colour of his pretended interest 
in the lands. The Court, having heard 
both sides of the question, they thought 
it meet to examine Christopher Weeseley, 
one of the defendants, and one Christopher 
Wakeley gentleman, and others, upon in- 
terrogatories specially concerning the par- 
ticular Evidences which remained in the 
chest at the time of Gerrald’s death; and, 
their examinations being read in Court, it 
appeared that such an intent or writing 
was made by him, and that it remained 
amongst the rest of his Evidences, And 
thereupon the Court made several orders 
whereby Sir Patrick was required upon 
oath to bring in all such Evidences con- 
cerning the ward’s inheritance as he him- 
self, or any other to his use, had in their 
hands or possession, and in default thereof 
it was ordered that the possession of the 
lands should be established in the guar- 
dian of the ward. This order having been 
‘contemptuously disobeyed’ by Sir Pa- 
trick, Sir Thomas Ashe, on Friday the 
23d of May, 1606, applied to the Court 
to be established in the possession of the 
ward’s estates. On this occasion the 
barons were assisted by the Chief Justices 
of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
and by the Master of the Rolls, who se- 
verally delivered their opinions to the 
effect that the Bargain and Sale to Kelly 
and King was made by covin and collusion 
to defraud the King of Valerian’s ward- 
ship, because it was not probable that 
Gerald, being an aged gentleman, the 
very day before his death, when he had no 
use of monies, would doné fide, for a small 
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sum of the mixt monies, convey away an 
auncient inheritance of 2002. per ann. at 
the least, ‘ which had continued in his 
bloud and name for some three hundred 
yeares or more,’ from his grandchild, 
being his heir and of his own sirname 
and blood, into a strange name and 
family. And the Court added that ‘ if 
practizes of this kinde should bee suf- 
fered, the King were like to be defeated 
and defrauded of all his wardshipps in this 
kingdome, and the heirs of the King’s 
tenants, whose bodies, lands, and goods 
during their minority ought to be in the 
protection of his Majesty, and be defended 
and preserved from deceipt and injury, 
may either be disinherited by such fraudu- 
lent conveyances, or be enforced to yield 
to hard and intolerable conditions, to their 
utter undoing, whereof in this case there 
appeared some demonstration, for that it 
was deposed by said Ch" Wakeley that 
Sir Patrick affirmed publickly, that if the 
said ward would not assent to marrie his 
daughter when he should come to yeares 
of discretion, that he would take advan- 
tage of the said Bargaine and Sale against 
him, and appropriate the lands unto him- 
self.” For these and many other reasons, 
and withall in respect of the s* willful 
contempts committed by Sir Patrick ag* 
the Court, it was ordered that the King’s 
patentee, who yields a rent to the King, 
and is at charge with the maintenance and 
education of s‘ Valerian, shall have the 
possession of Denghen and of all other the 
lands now in possession of S* Patrick, or 
any other for him or in his behalf, or 
whereof he takes the profits by colour of 
the Bargain and Sale. That an injunction 
should issue to establish and maintain the 
patentee therein, until by order of Court 
or other course of law the same be law- 
fully evicted or recovered from him: Pro- 
vided the tenants and occupiers of the 
lands (except the mannour howse of the 
Denghen, and all such lands as are usually 
occupied together w'* the said mannor 
house by Sir Patrick only in his own til- 
lage or manurance,) should not be owted 
nor disturbed in their possession for this 
yeare, so as they become tenants to the 
patentee, but that they may have the 
manurance until next May-day and longer 
if they can agree with the patentee, the 
occupiers paying all yearly rents, reserva- 
tions, and other duties as formerly were 
accustomed to be answered and paid out 
of their several holdings to Gerald Wese- 
ley in his lifetime or to Sir Patrick by his 
demise to them made, and that Sir Patrick 
and his assigns may reap, bind, and carry 
away all such corn as he now hath grow- 
ing upon apy part of the premises, he or 
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they first paying the patentee for the rent 
of the land under corn, according to the 
custom of the country. And for that it 
was suggested by the patentee that since 
Gerrald’s death, Sir Patrick and others to 
his use have received many great sums of 
money of the tenants and occupiers for 
rents and other profits during three years 
past, and converted the same to his own 
use, the Court orders a Commission to 
issue to the Bishop of Kilmore, James 
Cusack the portreeve of Trim, William 
Nugent of Newhaggard, esq. and Mel- 
choir Moore of Iskerrowan, gent. or any 
two of them, to examine what rents were 
so received, and to return the examina- 
tions on the morrow of Trinity next, and 
so much as should appear to have been 
received by Sir Patrick by colour of the 
Bargain and Sale should be paid over by 
him as the Court shall award. And the 
Sheriffs of Meath and Kildare should re- 
turn two pannels of freeholders to inquire 
for the King upon Gerald’s death, which 
inquiry is to proceed with the best effect, 
so as Sir Patrick, his agent or attorney, 
do produce and bring into Court such 
Evidences as were made in Gerald’s time 
concerning the premises and came to his 
hands.”’ 

By an entry made in the Book of Orders 
upon the 26th June, 1606 (Trinity Term), 
it appears that a certificate had been made 
to the Court by the Sheriff of Meath of 
the disobeying of the injunction which 
had issued in the preceding term (Easter), 
to establish Sir Tho. Aishe in the posses- 
sion of the Dengin, by Thomas Dod and 
Richard Walshe; wherefore the Court 
directs an attachment against them, and 
that the effects of the certificate should be 
delivered to the Lord Deputy, and his 
assistance desired in reformation of so 
high a contempt of his Majesty’s writ. 
And a like attachment is directed also 
against Morogh Melaghlin. 

The foregoing record informs us that 
Sir Patrick was supported in his attempt 
to defeat the plaintiff in his endeavour to 
obtain possession of the Weseley estates by 
at least three of the tenants. This sup- 
port, however, could probably but ill sus- 
tain him against the address of his foes, 
for it appears that they had contrived to 
induce the young heir (at least I may rea- 
sonably assume it to be the case) to come 
into the Court of Exchequer at the time 
of its sitting, and there publicly to declare 
that he would not marry Sir Patrick’s 
daughter; the which strange event took 








place on Thursday the 27th of November, 
1606, being in Michaelmas Term, when 
the following entry was made in the Book 
of Orders :— 

‘* Memorandum,—This daie Valerian 
Weseley, sonne and heire of Gerald 
Wesely, his Majesties ward, came into the 
Court, and before the Barrons and in face 
of the Court, both by word of mouth and 
by writing, all of his owne hand, refused 
to take the daughter of Sir Pattrick 
Barnewall to wife, whome the said Sir 
Pattrick would have him to marry, and 
desired the Barrons to have the same 
entred of record in this Court, w°" the 
Barrons commanded to be enrolled, in 
heec verba.’’ 

The writing so read and delivered into 
Court appears upon the Memoranda Roll 
of the year 1606, and is in these words : 


‘‘ Right Honorable,—Understandinge 
by some of my freindes that I am nowe 
come to the age of fourteene* yeares, and 
that I was contracted the daye of my 
grandfather’s death to Mistris Marie 
Barnewell, daughter to Sir Patrick Barne- 
well knight, and that nowe is the tyme 
for me to agree or disagree thereto, and 
thereby to bynde or leave me at libertie, 
and being fully resolved in my owne 
mynde to keepe myselfe at libertye untill 
God shall graunt me best judgement 
to make choise for myselfe: I do there- 
fore disagree to the contracte or marradge 
betweene me and the sayd Mistris Marie 
Barnewall (if any such there were), and 
do wishe that her parents may provide 
otherwise for her, not doubtinge but that 
they may so doe, when they will; but in 
the mean time I beseeche your good wor- 
ships to take notice of my disagreement to 
the said supposed contracte or mariage ; 
and so in all humblenesse I take leave, 
and will evermore remaine your worships 
most dutifully to commande, 

‘* VALERIAN WESLYE. 

“ Dublin, this 27th of November, 1606. 
“To the Right Honorable the Barons 

of his Majesties Courte of Ex- 

chequer.” 

In the following term a motion was 
made in Court on the behalf of Sir Patrick 
for the purpose of defeating this attempt 
of Sir Thomas Ashe to deprive him of his 
intended son-in-law; but the motion then 
made, and the subsequent proceedings 
in the cause, must form the subject of 
another paper. 

Yours, &c. 


J. F. F. 





* Blackstone says: If a boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve years of age, 
marries, this marriage is only inchoate and imperfect ; and when either of them comes 
to those respective ages, they may disagree and declare the marriage void. 
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PARENTAGE OF STEPHEN GARDINER, BisHop oF WINCHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,— Bishop Godwin,* R. 
Parker,” Sir William Dugdale,° Strype,* 
Newcourt,* Blomfield,’ the Biographica 
Britannica,’ Jeremy Collier," Mr. A. Chal- 
mers,! Mr. J. G. Nichols,j and Mr. Wod- 
derspoon,* state more or less positively that 
Bishop Gardiner was an illegitimate son of 
Lionel Wydville Bishop of Salisbury, the 
brother of Elizabeth Queen of Edward the 
Fourth. Bishop Burnet! says Gardiner 
was believed to be the base son of Richard 
Woodville (another brother of Elizabeth 
Queen of Edward the Fourth). Rapin™ 
says “it is pretended ’’ he was this Richard 
Woodville’s base son. Mr. Lodge,” after 
alluding to Burnet’s account of Bishop 
Gardiner’s parentage, observes, that one 
of Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, with more probability, makes him 
the younger son of Sir Thomas Gardiner, 
Knight, the representative of a very ancient 
family in Lancashire. Dr. Fuller° gives 
good reasons for discrediting the statement 
that Bishop Gardiner was the son of Bishop 
Wydville. Dodd? conjectures that the 
account of Bishop Gardiner’s spurious 
birth was rather to vilify his memory than 
matter of fact; and Lord Campbell 4 
states that the extraction of this extraor- 
dinary man has been matter of great con- 
troversy, but that the common statement 
is, that he was the natural son of Bishop 
Woodville whilst others insist that he 
came of poor but honest parents. 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
Bishop Gardiner was born at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and several writers assign the 
year 1483 as that of his birth. . 

Fuller' states Bishop Gardiner to have 
been past sixty when he died in 1555, and 
I am not aware of any other statement as 
to his age. Had he been born in 1483 he 
must have been 72 years old at the time of 
his death; and as Bishop Wydville died in 
1484, if Bishop Gardiner were little more 
than 60 when he died, that fact would alone 
shew that the commonly-received state- 
ment that he was the son of Bishop Wyd- 
ville must be erroneous. 


a De Preesulibus, ed. 1616, p. 406, ed. Richardson, 351, 236. 


I believe the earliest ascertained date 
referring to Bishop Gardiner’s career is, 
that he took the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge in 1520,* so that he 
must at that period have been in his thirty- 
seventh year had he really been born so 
early as 1483. 

In the proceedings of the Bury and West 
Suffolk Archeological Institute‘ is printed 
the will of John Gardener of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, clothmaker, dated 18 Jan. 1506 
[1506-7], and proved 20th Nov. 1507. 
This document is given without note or 
comment, and seems to have been consi- 
dered of very little importance, as it is not 
inserted in the Index. [I subjoin ex- 
tracts :—- 

‘Item I bequethe to Stevyn my sone 
xx. marcs of lawfull mony of Engelond to 
his exhibicion to fynde hym to scole, to 
be payed hym as he shall nede it honestly. 
Item, I bequeth to the said Stevyn, whan 
he comyth to the full age of xxj. years, a 
siluer salt with a covertill, parcel gilt, 
weyng xiij. vncez; j. maser with iij. feet, 
siluer and gilt; vj. siluer spones, knoppid 
with lyons, weyng togedyr vij. vncez and 
di. Item, I bequethe to the seid Stevyn 
iiij l., to be payed hym be Agnes my wyff, 
whan he shall take commensement in the 
scole at the vniuersite. And if hee die 
afor that tyme, I will the seid iiij]. shalbe 
payed to Thomas Edon and Richard Edon, 
gentilmen, to remayne to John and Jone, 
my childryn, in forme folowyng. Item I 
bequethe to the seid Stevyn j. federbed, 
j- bolster, j. reed couerlight of damask 
work, wrought with v. Jhesus thereon, 
j- peyre blanketts, and j. peyre shets.”’ 

The testator also mentions a son Wil- 
liam, and a daughter Rose (who was in- 
tended to be anun). His children John 
and Joan appear to have been under age, 
and it seems somewhat doubtful whether 
Agnes, the testator’s wife, were mother of 
any of his children, The testator no 
doubt resided in the parish of St. James, 
in the church of which he desired to be 
buried “ afore the Salutacion of our Lady,” 


b Sceletos Cantabrigiensis (Leland, Collectanea, v. 212). 


© Baronage, ii. 231. 

© Repertorium, i. 181. 

& iii, 2093 (D). 

i Biog. Dict. xv. 276. 

k Historic Sites of Suffolk, p. 160. 

™ Hist. of England, ed. 1731, viii. 192. 


4 Ecclesiastical Memorials, iii. 271. 
f Collect. Cantab. 213. 

h Eccles. Hist. ed. Barham, vj. 125. 
j Smith’s Autographs, Pl. 10, No. 7. 
' Hist. Reform. Part ii. Book 2. 


" Tilustrations of Brit. History, 2nd edit. i. 125. 


° Worthies, in Suffolk. 
4 Lives of the Chancellors, ii. 40. 


P Church History, i. 501. 
® Church Hist, Book viii. cent. 16, s. 3. 


* Godwin de Preesulibus, ed. Richardson, 236. 
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and to which church he gave several be- 
quests which indicate his piety, and that 
he must have been a man of good substance. 

The inferences which I venture to sub- 
mit may be fairly drawn from this will are 
—that Stephen Gardiner, afterwards Bishop 
of Winchester and Lord Chancellor, was 
the lawful son of this John Gardener, and 
perhaps of Agnes his wife, and was born 
about 1495; consequently that he was only 
about twenty-five when he took the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law, and was in his 
sixtieth year when he died. 

Strype* mentions a portrait of Bishop 
Gardiner, drawn when he was of the age 
of fifty-three, in which, encompassed by 
the Garter, were the arms of the See of 
Winchester impaling Azure, on a cross or, 
four griffins’ heads erased argent langued 
gules, a garland of the last, and these, he 
states, were the arms of the Gardners of 
Glemsford in Suffolk. 

I hope some of your correspondents 
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may be enabled to throw additional light 
on the matter. Certainly there are some 
circumstances which rather countenance 
the supposition of Bishop Gardiner’s ille- 
gitimacy. How came he in early life to 
be called (as he so frequently is) Dr. 
Stephen or Dr. Stephens? and Burnet 
refers to one of the books in defence of the 
marriage of the clergy, wherein it was ob- 
jected both to him and Bonner that no 
wonder they were such enemies to mar- 
riage, since both of them were born in 
adultery. Strype also mentions another 
coat of arms as borne by Dr. Gardiner be- 
fore his elevation to the episcopate (azure, 
on a chevron between three griffins’ heads 
erased argent as many garlands gules within 
a border engrailed of the second), which, 
it must be confessed, is somewhat indica- 


tive of illegitimate birth or descent. 
Yours, &c. C. H. Cooper. 


Cambridge, 9 April. 


Lorp Ormonp’s BuTLERAGE OF IRELAND.—FRANCHISE IN LIMERICK. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following is an un- 
published letter of counsel and advice 
from the abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, in 
Dublin, to that Thomas 7th Earl of Or- 
mond who, lying under an attainder of 1 
Edward IV., was restored in blood 1 
Henry VII. The subject-matter of this 
letter was the title to his estates generally, 
and particularly as to his prisage and 
butlerage, from which office he derived 
his family name of Rotiller. With regard 
to this office there appears on the Parlia- 
ment Roll of 9 Edward III. a petition of 
his ancestor James le Botiller, Earl of 
Ormond, stating “that he and his an- 
cestors, from time whereof memory doth 
not run, have had the prisage (ount eu la 
prise) of wines in Ireland, from whence 
they take the name of Botiller,} that is to 
say, in the four towns, Divelin [Dublin], 
Droughda [Drogheda], Waterford, and 
Lymerik, of every ship two pipes or butts 
(tonneaux), yielding for each pipe 40s. at 
the exchequer of our lord the king in 
Dublin.”’ 

The act of resumption alluded to in 
this letter of counsel was not the act of 
general resumption that was passed in 
the lst Henry VII. and was limited to 
the 2nd Oct. 34 Henry VI. but is evi- 
dently that act of resumption which 
passed in the 3rd of Henry VII. and was 
a resumption of the offices or places of 
receivers, auditors, customers, collectors 
of customs and subsidies, comptrollers, 
searchers, surveyors, and places of other 


officers and accountants to the Crown. 
Indeed it may be surmised, from the 
tenor of this letter, that the entry on the 
Parliament Roll of 9 Edw. III. had been 
under special consideration, for the but- 
lership could not be considered otherwise 
than us an hereditary office from time out 
of memory, and consequently not within 
the act of resumption. It is evident, 
also, that the title of the butlership ap- 
pears to have been deemed, in the abbot’s 
mind, as connected with the office. The 
letter is neatly written in a small secretary 
hand, and is at present deposited at the 
Rolls Chapel, among some miscellaneous 
papers of that and an earlier period :— 
Ryght honorable and my especyall 
goode lorde, I com’aund [commend] me 
unto you, &c. My lord the Den’ of 
Dulyn desyryt me to send yo" lordeshyp 
the tytyll of yo" landys in our p’tyes how 
they came to you and to -yo" anceterys, 
the which tytyll as I am awysit her 
follwith. In primis the lordeshype of 
Rushe was yewen to Syr Tybot fytz Wat’ 
[Theobald FitzWalter] le Bottyller, whos 
soule God rest, the whych was the fyrst 
of yo" anceterys that came in to Irlande, 
the whych was in kyng Johnys dayes, 
when he was lorde of Irlande and Erle of 
Morton, and Son to kyng Harry fytz 
Empryse, Conquero' of Irlande. Item, 
as for the lordeshyp of Turwye, hyt came 
by the pryorase and the mynchynes of 
Lesmolyn, besyds Scryn’ in Irlande, in 
exchaunge to the forseyd Tybot fytz Wat’ 





* Eccles. Memorials, iii, 271. 
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[Walter], for othir landes the which they 
hath thys day. And as for the dede of 
the seyd landes of Turwye, hyt was gatte 
in the cyte of Dubyng under ther comyng’ 
sell’ [common seal] full’ ewle kepyn that 
unnethes may the sele long upon the dede. 
And I most I yewyn a rewarde to have 
hyt. And by the g’ce of God I purpose 
to have hyt Inrollyt in the Chancery and 
exemplyfyed undyr the kyngys grett Sele 
in Irlande. And as for the tytyll of Bal- 
sardan I wot not how hyt came to yo 
Anceterys, but hyt hath be along tyme 
wyth them. And as for Dan’imor and 
Blake Castell, they came froo the lorde 
Bonewyll’ in Euglande to my lorde Syr 
Jamys yo" grauntfadyr, whos soule God 
rest, by eschaung for sertayn landes in 
Englande. And as for Oghtyarde and 
Castell warning, they came to my lorde 
yo" fadyr, whos soule God rest, by a for- 
fetour and by the kyngys graunt. And 
as for thes twoo, they standyth as I sup- 
pose in the case of the Resumpcyon. 
And as for Oghtyren, hyt was Syr Tybot 
Botyllers, and gaw hytt w' hys doghtyr to 
Syr Addam le Herfoote, sum tyme lorde 
of Lexslipe and of the Barrony of the 
Newe Castell, but now the kyng is lorde 
of all thay landes, and how that Oghteryn 
came agayn to yo" Anceterys I know not; 
and whethyr hyt standyth in the case of 
the Resumpcyon othyr not. And as for 
your grawntes of yo" pryse wynes and 
x li. apon the custome of Waterforde, yf 
they was graunted you in kyng Edwarde 
the iij.is dayes, they beth in the case of 
the Resumpcyon; and if they was 
graunted befor, they beth out of the case 
of Resumpcyon, and the pattents*of them 
beth wyth yo" selfe in Englande. Item, 
as for yo‘ name as Erle of Ormund and 
all othyr thingys that ye hath in Irland, I 
thinke hyt is best to you, sawing yo" owne 
correccyon, to hawe a generall provyso 
then a specyall, and be ye spedd of hyt as 
sone as ye can, for ther bene messyngers 
goyng in hast out of this lande to the 
kyng, to sertofye [certify] him of all 
maner men that standyth in the case of the 
Resumpcyon, and wheat profytt shuld 
growe to the kyng of the sayde Resump- 
cyon. Also my lorde my brethren, and I 
yo' feythefull orato™, com’ound [com- 
mend] us unto you, praying you, for the 
lowe of God and our Lady, and for my 
lorde yo" fadyrs soule, that ye wolde re- 
membre upon the provyso of the landes 
that my lorde yo" fadyr gawe to owr place 
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for his soule and for all yo" sules. Nomo 
at thys present, but preserv you omnipo- 
tens. Ffro Saynct Mary Abbay by Du- 
lyng, the xiiij. day of January. 
By yo' chaplayn and orato", Wat’ 
[Walter], Abbot of Saynct Mary 
Abbay by Dul’. 
[Superscribed] 
To my right honorable and 
especyall good lord, my 
Lorde of Ormund. 
({Indorsed in a set hand] 

Thabbot of Sayut Mary Abbey. 

I also add a letter of minor import 
addressed to the same noble personage 
before he was summoned to Parliament as 
Lord Rocheford in 1495, but I conceive 
that the letter may not be uninteresting, 
as it tends to shew that the grant of the 
franchise or liberty in the county of Tippe- 
rary, alluded to in this last letter, is the 
very same that his ancestor, James le Bo- 
tiller, in 9 Edw. III. stated in his said 
petition to Parliament to have been granted 
to him for his life for the better support 
of his earldom and dignity, and that this 
franchise had been continued to his de- 
scendants Earls of Ormond. 

Right noble and myn especial gode 
lorde, I recamaunde me unto you w' my 
services. And wher hit hath pleasit your 
lordship to send your writyng to James 
Hont to delyver me the seale of your liber- 
tie of the countie Tiperar [Tipperary], hit 
is so that nowe the said James sait that he 
have noght the said seale, and hyt never 
was in possessione. Wher undowtit hit 
was delyveryt be Jowane Sall Remande 
Roche is wiffe to his ffadir Perse Hont, 
the which she doit so witnyse, and that 
Nicolas Turno" know‘ of the same. And 
unto the tyme that the seale be had, othir 
a nywe to be made, your courtes can noght 
be kepte ordinatli of your said liberte. 
And my lorde, hit were a meritori dede 
for you to come hiddir, for I understandit 
bi the myndis of the peple here that your 
presence here wolde be the cause of the 
refourmyng of the counte Kilkeny, and 
of the counte Tiperar. And the blessit 
Treinte preserve you perpetualli. Writ- 
tyn at Waterford, the x dai of Aprill. 

Your servaunt in whate I mai, 
JamEsS SHERLOK. 
[Superscribed] 
To the Right Noble Lorde Thomas 
Erle of Ormond. 
Yours, &c. 
E. T. 


Tur PLAre or QuEEN KATHARINE OF ARRAGON. 


Mr. Ursan,—lI am glad to have it in 
my power to complete the list of these 
articles. (See Gent. Mag. December, 
1854, p. 574.) The portion which follows 

Gent. Mag, Vor. XLIII. 


will be seen to make a considerable addi- 
tion to the stock of household articles as- 
signed probably by the King himself for 
the use of his deposed consort; and the 
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document, which is now entire, shews 
completely what a melancholy contrast 
the style of that establishment must have 
presented to the magnificent displays its 
possessor had shared in with the monarch 
of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.’’ Per- 
haps the number of guests never much ex- 
ceeded that of the “saltes,’’ which were 
twelve, and the other articles seem pretty 
fairly proportioned for such a number. 
No knives or forks are mentioned. One 
has only to compare this list with even 
that of some of the moderate families of 
the time to see how complete must have 
been the retirement of its owner. 


In her pantry, 

Item a salte of golde chased rocky, w' a 
wreth enamiled white and blakke about 
the knop, weing xij oz. 

Item a spone of golde, wt a rose 
budde at thend, & a porculious pounsed, 
weing . - ij oz. caret ij> vj". 
Item two saltes gilte, wtout a cover, 
viij. square * & graven w' roses and flowre 
deluces, weing xxj 02. di. 

Item a salfe viij. square gilte, w'out a 
cover, chased with porculious and roses, 
weing : xiiij oz. qrt. di. 
Item a ‘salte gilte playne vj. square 
w'out a cover xxij oz. qrt. 


Item two saltes parcell gilte, chased 


upright, weing xix oz. qrt. 
Item v. saltes vj. square parcell gilte, 
weing togethirs . - xx oz. di. qrt. 
Item viij. gilte spones with brodde 
knoppes, ating the enamiles at thendes, 
weing . . + XV 02. iij. qrt. 
Item xij. spones white w' gilte knoppes, 
writhen f at thendes, weing . Xv. 02. di. 
In her seller, 
Item a gilte cup with a cover havyng up- 
pon the knop acastell, weing xx 02. di. 
Item a cuppe of assey gilte, weing$ 
Item vj. boolles wt acover gilte chased, 
writhen, wt a double ryng & a porculious 
uppon the cover . CCXX 02. 
Item vj. boolles parcell gilte w'out a 
cover, playne ccxj 0z 
Item vj. other boolles parcell gilte w'out 
a cover, weing elxxviij. oz. 
Item two - viij. square, gilte, chased, 
way . - exvij. oz. qrt. 
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Item two pottes gilte, chased writhen, 
weing . ° - CC]. 02. iij. qrt 
Item two pottes gilte playne, weing 
CXXxij 02. 

Item two pottes playne w' round covers 
white, weig . ciiij**xv oz. di. 
Item two pottes white, pere fasshion,} 
with knoppes behind the covers, weing 
togethirs . , . cliij oz. 
Item two pottes playne, white, with 
covers of helmet fasshion, weing togethirs 


Item an aile pot, white, with two round 
knoppes behind the cover, weing 1xxj oz. 
Item two bottilles parcel gilte, with 
cheynnes and stoppelles white, weing 
elxx oz. di. 

Item a chafing disshe of silver with 
ringes like E*’, weing 

In her ewry, 

Item a baison gilte, with the kinges 
armes in the bussell || in the bothome, 
weing Ivij oz. di. 

{tem a paire of covered baisons gilte, 
chased with estrige feddirs, w' the kinges 
armes, weing a exl oz, 

Item a baison parcel gilte, with a port- 
culious in the bothome, weing Ixxvj oz. 

Item an other baison parcell gilte, wt a 
portculious also in the bothome, weing 

Ixxvj oz. di. 

Item an ewer gilte, with the kinges 
armes in the bussell of the cover, weing 

xxviij oz. qrt. 

Item an ewer parcell gilte, playne, weing 

XXXV 0Z. 

Item an ewer white, playnne, weing 

xxxix 0z. di. 
Item a cup of assey gilte, weing 
V 02. iij qrt. 
In her chaundry, 


Item xiij. chaundillers parcell gilte, 
weing J 

Item two chaundillers parcell gilte, 
weing 

Item one chaundiller parcell gilte, weing 

Item ix. chaundillers of her owne plaite, 
weing 

In her confessionary,** 

Item viij. spice plate disshes white of ij. 

sorts, weing 





ry i. e. octangular in shape ; a castellated form was a very usual one for “‘ salts :’’ the 


‘yj, square ’? would mean with six sides. 
T Twisted. 
§ The weight is not given. 


t In the shape of a pear. 


|| Most probably a small framed space or setting for the insertion of a tablet or 


precious stone. 


The word may come from ‘‘ boiste,’’ a box, or be merely a dimi- 


nutive of ‘‘ boss,’’ though of neither is there evidence in the glossaries. See the Editor’s 


note in Prompt. Parvul. s. v. “ Boyste,”’ 
bossida, bustula,”’ 


also Ducange, s. v. ‘* Buxis,’’ for ‘ bussida, 
which latter is almost literally rendered in ‘‘ bussell.’’ 


{ The weight of this and the following items is not given in the original. 


** Confectionery. 
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In her scullery, 


Item xj. white chargers, weing togethirs 
Item 1. white platters, weing togethirs 
Item xj. white disshes, weing togethirs 


In her saweery, 


Item xj. white sawcers, weing to- 
gethirs 
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In her pitcherhous, 

Item one pot, parcell gilte, weing 

Item two boolles playne parcell gilte, 
with lowe feete weing 
Parcell of the Serjeaunt of the Ewry in- 

dentures, 

Item a baison and an ewer parcell gilte, 

weing 
Yours, &c. 


Tue EnGiisH CONVENTS IN BAVARIA. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having been struck, 
during a recent visit to Bavaria, with the 
existence of several convents bearing the 
name of ‘‘The English Ladies ’’ (or sis- 
ters), ‘‘die Englandische Fraulein,’ I 
was induced to make some inquiries as to 
the origin of these institutions, and I 
think it may be interesting to some of 
your readers if I communicate to you the 
following result. 

The persecution of the English Catho- 
lics by Queen Elizabeth led to the esta- 
blishment of seminaries and convents for 
their education in various parts of the con- 
tinent. Among these were the English 
colleges for priests at Douay, Rome, Val- 
ladolid, St. Omer, and Louvain, and the 
college for Scotch Benedictines at Ratis- 
bon. Miss Mary de Ward, of the old 
catholic family of de Ward, in Yorkshire, 
was a zealous adherent to the ancient 
faith, and it is to her bounty that the 
English convents now existing in Bavaria 
owe their foundation, She was born 23rd 
January, 1585, at Mollwith Castle, in 
Yorkshire, and was baptized Johanna, 
but at her own earnest desire she received 
the holier name of Mary, or Maria, at her 
confirmation. Her father, Marmaduke 
de Ward, was descended from Edgar de 
Ward, who came over from Normandy, 
and fought in the battle of Hastings. The 
name ‘* Ward’? is the same as ‘‘ Guard ”’ 
in Norman French, the Gu being in Eng- 
lish changed into W, as in William from 
Guillaume, and other* words. Mary’s 
mother was Ursula Wright (daughter of 
William Wright, of Pluland, and of Mary, 
a descendant of the Earls of Rudstone), 
who, when she married Marmaduke de 
Ward, was the childless widow of the 
constable of Hattefield. Mary de Ward 
had two brothers, of whom the elder fell 
in a duel, and the younger, George, en- 
tered into the order of Jesuits; also two 
sisters—Barbara, who died a nun, and 


Elizabeth, who remained in the world; 
but whether she was married or left issue 
I have not been able to ascertain. Her 
descendants would be the representatives 
in the female line of this ancient family. 

Mary de Ward, having in conjunction 
with other English ladies established the 
convent of St. Omer in the year 1609, 
founded a convent at Munich in 1626, 
with the sanction and encouragement of 
the then elector Maximilian-Emanuel and 
his wife Elizabeth. The institution occu- 
pied for many years the building which is 
now used as a police-office, but was after- 
wards removed to the preferable situation 
of Nymphenburg near Munich, close to a 
country palace of the king, whose gardens 
and fountains have long been celebrated. 
The lady-superior is at present Mademoi- 
selle di Graccho, The sisters are chiefly 
Bavarians, but foreigners are equally ad- 
missible with natives, and there is now an 
English, an Italian, and a French sister 
in the convent. A candidate for admis- 
sion must, if not already a Catholic, de- 
clare her readiness to become so; there is 
a period of probation, in the ordinary dress 
of the world ; then a noviciate of two years; 
and finally the oath is taken as a nun, and 
the maiden becomes for ever the ‘‘ chaste 
bride of heaven.’? The English ladies of 
Munich are, as I was informed, in very 
good repute, as well as those of the affilia- 
ted convents at Augsburg, Giinzburg, and 
Aschaffenburg, all of which are colonies 
from Mary de Ward’s foundation. 

Miss Mary de Ward died in England at 
the convent of Haworth in 1643. The 
effect of the unjust treatment of the Ca- 
tholic religion by former English laws, is 
that the bounty of that pious lady is now 
enjoyed almost entirely by foreigners. 
Her benevolent purpose is however not the 
less entitled to grateful commendation. 
Blessed be her memory! Yours, &e. 

London, April 1st. PEREGRINUS. 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—The British Museum—Personal Literary News—The mpevial 
Library at Paris—Libraries of Lord Rutherfurd and Arch, M’Lellan, esq.—Mr. Law’s Collection of 
Autographs—Sir C. Wren’s designs for Charles I.’s Monument—Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
—Artists’ Benevolent Fund—The National Gailery -Amateur Exhibition,for the Patriotic Fund— 
The Taylor Museum at Oxford—The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci—Public Monuments—Boar'’s 


Head in Eastecheap—Assyrian Ivory Carvings 
Priory at York. 


The work of University Reform is now 
in progress at Oxford, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the recent Act of Parliament. 
In a Congregation held on the 13th of 
March a vote which established the prin- 
ciple of an exemption of Dissenters from 
the Divinity portion of the examinations 
was carried by a majority approaching to 
two-thirds, — placet 68, non-placet 26. 
Another clause of the same statute, which 
provided that there should be some sub- 
stitute for the portion of the examination 
from which Dissenters are to be excused, 
was likewise opposed, but carried by 61 
votes to 37. On the 20th March a statute 
was passed regulating the appointments to 
the various Professorships. On the 23rd 
the statute prepared by the Hcbdomadal 
Council on the subject of Private Halls 
The 


was promulgated in Congregation. 
following is an outline of this arrangement : 
—The head of a Private Hall is to bea 
Master of Arts or other member of Con- 
vocation, and to have resided during one 
year in the last two years, or two years in 
the last five, or three years in the last ten, 


preceding the opening of his Hall. He is 
to take part in the instruction, but may 
have an assistant or tutor, to be approved 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The head of the 
hall is to keep a register of the residence 
kept by his pupils, which he is to commu- 
nicate terminally to the registrar of the 
university. The pupils are to attend daily 
prayers in a parish church or college 
chapel. The Vice-Chancellor is to inspect 
and approve of the house intended for a 
private hall before licensing it; and, in 
case of an hall being ill-conducted, he is, 
with the advice of the Assessor of the 
Chancellor’s Court, and four persons to be 
named annually for the purpose, to take 
proceedings against the head, and suspend 
or deprive him. A private hall may be- 
come a public one, if the building is con- 
veyed to the university, and the appoint- 
ment of the Principal placed in such hands 
as the university approves. 

Thelate Dr. Johnson’s scholarships have 
been awarded as follows :--The Theologi- 
cal to Charles Edward Oakley, Demy, Mag- 
dalen ; the Mathematical to Samuel Court- 
hope Bosanqguet, B.A. Student of Christ 


Mr. Loscombe’s Collection of Coins—The Trinity 


Chureh. The Ireland Scholarship is given 
to Mr. Robinson Ellis, Scholar of Balliol 
college (Ist Class, Mich. 1854). 

The Arnold prize, for an essay on ‘‘ The 
Roman Colonies under the Empire,”’ has 
been awarded to Mr. G. C. Brodrick, B.A. 
of Balliol college. 

The Rev. F. Fanshawe, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter college, Oxford, has been 
appointed by the Warden and Fellows of 
New college to the Head Mastership of 
Bedford school, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. Dr. Brereton. As many as 
thirty-three candidates had offered them- 
selves. 

The bill entitled ‘‘ An Act for the Good 
Government and Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of the Colleges therein, 
and of the College of King Henry VI. at 
Eton,” is now in circulation. It provides 
for the reform of the University, under 
the direction of certain commissioners, 
whose powers are to continue till Jan. 1, 
1858, and, if need be, may be extended 
till Jan. 1, 1859. 

The University, having aecepted a fund 
raised by several members of St. John’s 
college for the purpose of founding a prize 
to be called the Adams Prize, for the best 
essay on some subject of pure mathema- 
tics, astronomy, or other branch of natural 
philosophy, the prize to be given once in 
two years, and to be open to the compe- 
tition of all persons who have been ad- 
mitted to a degree, the subject for the 
prize to be adjudged in 1857 is ‘ The 
Motions of Saturn’s Rings.’’ The succes- 
ful candidate will receive about 1302. He 
is required to print the essay at his own 
expense, and to present a copy to the 
University Library, to the Library of St 
John’s college, and to each of the four 
examiners. This prize is named in honour 
of the English discoverer of the planet 
Neptune. 

Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity 
college, has resigned the Professorship of 
Moral Theology or Casuistical Divinity, 
which he has held since the year 1838. 
The election of a new Professor will take 
place on the 22d of May. 

The Bell Scholarships have been awarded 
to Edward Ernest Brown and Edmond 
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Henry .Fisher, both of Trinity college, 
bracketed as equales. 

On the 14th March a grace for confirm- 
ing the recommendation of the Fitzwilliam 
Syndicate to accept the pictures of the 
late Archdeacon Hare at the price of 
1,0002. they being of a much larger value, 
was opposed in both houses. The num- 
bers were :—In the Non-Regent House, 
placets 30, non-placets 15; in the Regent 
House, placets 30, non-placets 12, It was 
therefore carried by a majority of the 
whole Senate of 60 to 27. 

A new room has been opened in the 
British Museum, devoted to many of 
those relics of Greek art that have long 
been lying about like lumber in the vesti- 
bules and passages of the building. A 
magnificent antique statue, in red marble, 
was purchased for the British Musenm at 
the late sale of M. Collot’s collection at 
Paris. A fresh importation has also ar- 
rived from Nineveh, filling 159 cases. It 
comprises a miscellaneous collection of 
small slabs, seals, pottery, and other 
objects, bearing more upon the domestic 
life of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia than the pieces hitherto deposited 
inthe British Museum. The new Read- 
ing-room, which is to occupy the area of 
the central quadrangle, is now rapidly 
advancing, and its cupola begins to show 
itself above the adjacent buildings. This 
room will be one of the finest in the world, 
being some feet larger than the dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. It will be a circular 
apartment, of 140 feet diameter, and 106 
feet high, lighted by 20 windows, at the 
springing of the dome, and by a glazed 
aperture in the crown of it, 40 feet in 
diameter. The superintendent will sit on 
araised platform in the centre, surrounded 
by two concentric ranges of table and 
cases, for catalogues, &c. The tables for 
readers will radiate from these as a centre, 
a small segment of the circle being parti- 
tioned off to give free access for the at- 
tendants going to and from the library, 
and for the temporary deposit of books in 
transitu. Allowing upwards of 4 feet for 
each reader, there will be room for 336 
readers. The interior space will be about 
1} million of cubic feet, and this ample 
volume of air will be constantly and gra- 
dually renewed by a provision for summer 
and winter ventilation. Between the en- 
trance-hall and the reading-room will be 
the cloak-rooms and other offices ; the re- 
mainder of the new building being appro- 
priated to the reception of upwards of a 
million volumes of books. The bookcases 
are to be of wrought iron, and in the con- 
struction of the libraries, and of the cen- 
tral dome, bricks and iron are exclusively 
used. The dome will be covered with 
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copper. The galleries in the reading- 
room will be of slate, those throughout the 
rest of the new building of perforated cast 
iron. Itis proposed to introduce a series 
of statues around the room, at the spring- 
ing of the dome, and a suggestion has 
been made that the unglazed portions of 
the cupola should be decorated with paint- 
ings. There are obvious objections to the 
latter proposition, besides any questions 
of expense. If the room is to be one de- 
voted to study, either the general public, 
who had paid for the paintings, would be 
excluded, or, being admitted, they would 
perpetually incommode the readers. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s gold medal, 
for the best essay by a student of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, ‘‘ On the influence 
of the mind over the body in causing and 
curing morbid and anomalous conditions.” 
has been adjudged to John Glen, M.A. 
student of medicine, son of the late Rev, 
Dr. Glen, for many years missionary in 
Persia. 

The Duke of Argyll was installed Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow on 
the 29th March ; and Henry Layard, esq. 
D.C.L., M.P. for Aylesbury, was installed 
Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, on the 5th of April. 

Sir G. C. Lewis has been elected to 
succeed Sir E. Bulwer Lytton as honorary 
President of the University of Edinburgh 
for 1855-57. 

Thomas Graham, esq. M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry at University Col- 
lege, London, succeeds Sir John Herschel 
as Master of the Mint, who has resigned 
the office from a wish to reside entirely at 
his country résidence, where his congenial 
studies may be undisturbed. Professor 
Graham’s reputation as a scientific chemist 
is European. 

The Governor-General of India has 
raised the salary of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 
the superintendent of electric telegraphs 
in India, to 3,6002. per annum. 

The King of Prussia has presented to 
Mr. Samuel Birch, F.S.A. of the British 
Museum, a copy of the great work on 
Egypt, published at Berlin, and edited by 
Chevalier Lepsius, entitled ‘“ Denkmiiler 
aus Aegypter und Aethioper.” The gift 
is a very graceful compliment, and one 
well earned. 

Her Majesty has marked her sense of 
the valuable services of the late Mr. John 
Montagu, Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope (the subject of an article in 
our present Number), by settling upon his 
widow a pension of 300/. a-year. 

Dr. Ratkhe, Senior Professor of the 
University of Christiana, in Norway, who 
died at the end of March, has bequeathed 
a large library and a very valuable collec. 
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tion of objects of natural history to the 
University. 

The Imperial Library of Paris has re- 
ceived 500 donations of books, manuscripts, 
medals, antiquities, &c. in the course of 
the past year. Amongst them are several 
Russian and Armenian books and manu- 
scripts of considerable value ; some medals 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Beeotia, an 
interesting collection of the coins of the 
sovereignties founded in Asia by the Cru- 
saders, and a collection of ancient coins 
and medals of America. But the most 
valuable acquisition consists in 12 stones 
found in the ruins of Carthage, and bearing 
Latin inscriptions, some of them very 
curious, and a series of admirably exe- 
cuted mosaics. This donation was made 
by a society, consisting of the Duke de 
Luynes, the Count Portalés, and other 
eminent archeologists, formed some time 
ago to make searches on the site of ancient 
Carthage. 

The sale of Lord Rutherfurd’s Library 
produced about 7000/7. His well-selected 
volumes were almost all elegantly bound 
and in fine condition. They are chiefly 
dispersed among private collections in 
Scotland. 

The valuable Library of the late Archi- 
bald M'Lellan, esq. of Glasgow, has also 
been sold, in that city, by Messrs. Brown 
and Macindoe. The collection was pecu- 
liarly rich in books on the fine arts, in- 
cluding all the best treatises on painting, 
sculpture, drawing, and engraving, and 
many illustrated works of English and 
foreign scenery. Of books on architec- 
ture, civil and ecclesiastical, there was a 
good collection, most of Mr. Britton’s 
works, and copies of Mr. M‘Lellan’s own 
essay on Glasgow Cathedral, with the 
plans and elevations of the additions and 
restorations. 

Mr. Law’s Collection of Autographs, 
lately brought to the hammer by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, contained some ex- 
amples of more than usual interest. The 
following brief list will show the measure 
of appreciation awarded to such matters : 
—Lot 4, a letter of Joseph Addison, 2/. 8s. 
Lot 21, a letter of Lord Bacon, enlarging 
on the happiness of having a good wife, 
152. Lot 42, a letter of James Boswell, 
34. Lot 60, a letter of Robert Burns, 
41. 15s. Lot 65, a letter of the reformer 
John Calvin, 9/. 9s. Lot 78, a letter of 
the great Lord Chatham, inclosing verses 
to David Garrick, 13/7. 10s. Lot 139, a 
letter of Frederick Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Augusta, on one sheet, 57. 15s. 
Lot 147, adetter of David Garrick, 4/. 4s. 
Lots 154 and 155, two letters of Oliver 
Goldsmith, 152. 12s. Lots 272 and 273, 
two letters of Mary, Queen of William 
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III. 72. 18s. Lot 327, a short letter of 
Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the Mint, 
declining to recommend to mercy a con- 
victed counterfeiter of the coin then under 
sentence of death, 4/. Lots 404 to 406, 
three letters of Sir Richard Steele, 8/. 1s. 
Lot 444, a letter of George Washington, 
52. Lot 460, a letter of John Wesley, 
31. 3s. Lot 478, a letter of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, 37. Lot 490, the draft letter- 
book of S. Pepys, connected with the 
affairs of Christ’s Hospital, 5/. 17s. 6d. 
There were several letters of Nelson in the 
collection, in one of which he speaks of his 
arm as being ‘‘ in a fair way of healing.” 
These letters sold for about 4/. each. It 
was remarked that all the principal lots 
sold for more than they have produced at 
previous auctions. 

At a late sale at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, a book of pen sketches by Sir 
Christopher Wren was put up for auction. 
There were plans for an English Wal- 
halla, or monument to the memory of 
Charles I. intended for erection in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. The Parliament 
voted 70,000/. for the object; but the 
Second Charles, with his usual reckless- 
ness, spent the money upon wine, women, 
dice, and fiddlers. 

We rejoice over the increasing prospe- 
rity and usefulness of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution. Steady progress is 
shown in the yearly increasing income and 
outlay, and particularly in the amount of 
relief afforded. In 1840-1, the relief dis- 
tributed was 110/. pounds,; in 1854 it 
amounted to 750/:; The receipts for the 
past year, excluding balances, were 1,085/. 
The increase accruing from stock was 796/. 
which was invested in the purchase of fur- 
ther stock :—300/. were withdrawn. The 
total capital invested in stock on behalf of 
the Institution is 21,4002. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Artisés’ 
Benevolent Fund, held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on the 20th March, it appeared by 
the Report of the Committee, that during 
the past year 53 widows have been relieved 
to the amount of 796/. and 32 orphans to 
the amount of 1357. 17s. At the subse- 
quent dinner the Lord Mayor presided, 
supported by Sir C. Eastlake, Dr. Croly, 
Mr. D. Roberts, and other Academicians, 
artists, and patrons of art. Subscriptions 
amounting to 611/. were announced in the 
room. 

The appointment of Sir Charles East- 
lake as salaried Director of the National 
Gallery—with large powers and large re- 
sponsibilities—completes the more import- 
ant changes needed in the Art department 
of the public service. From a Director 
so eminent as a painter, and so intimately 
acquainted with schools of paintings as Sir 
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Charles Eastlake, and a Secretary so active 
and well informed as Mr. Wornum, the 
public will naturally expect a vast improve- 
ment in the Gallery. 

A large and interesting collection of 
amateur paintings and drawings has been 
exhibited at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, 
as Contributions (on sale) for the Patriotic 
‘Fund. It had not been set on foot 
many days before the committee were en- 
abled to pay 7002. as a first instalment 
into the office of “The Patriotic Fund’’ at 
Westminster ; and it is gratifying to learn 
that a large sum has since accumulated. 
The contributions from the members of 
the Royal family excite the greatest in- 
terest. For the Princess Royal’s compo- 
sition and drawing of a soldier’s wife find- 
ing her wounded husband on the field of 
battle 200 guineas are offered, and upwards 
of 300 persons have subscribed a guinea 
each for fac-similes of the same drawing in 
chromo-lithography. The collection, with 
considerable accessions, has lately been 
removed from Pall Mall to Burlington 
House, this being the first use made of 
that now public building. 

The Taylor Museum at Oxford is 
growing rich in Art collections of many 
kinds. Its series of Michael Angelo’s 
drawings is superb; and Mr. Chambers 
Hall has recently presented a magnificent 
collection, including a large cartoon by 
Razzi, of Siena, framed ; a pen drawing of 
the Nativity (engraved in Ottley’s “ School 
of Design ”) ; another by Raphael, of the 
Circumcision, and a superb study of a 
figure in his picture, called ‘‘ La Belle 
Jardiniére ;’’ about 50 drawings by.Rem- 
brandt ; 43 by Ostade; 30 by Claude Lor- 
raine; and specimens by Leonardo da 
Vinci, Correggio, Albert Diirer, Rubens, 
Vandyck the elder and younger, Van der 
Velde, Paul Potter, Teniers, Wilson, and 
Zoffany. We may mention also a collec- 
tion of about 200 etchings by Rembrandt, 
60 by Ostade, 50 by Claude, and 24 by Van- 
dyck, proofs and early states. These etch- 
ings of four of the greatest artists in that 
way are of the most select quality, and in 
point of variety and beauty equal to any in 
the first cabinets in Europe. A portfolio 
of original sketches in water-colours, made 
in the East and various parts of the Con- 
tinent, by Mr. Hall and his brother, and a 
series of etchings by his friend the late 
Mr. Read, of Salisbury. A small collec- 
tion of paintings, among which will be 
found landscapes by Rubens, Guardi, 
Wilson, Linnell, Read, and Constable ; 
sketches and heads by Vandyck ; the En- 
raged Musician, the Inn Yard, the Por- 
trait of Sir James Thornhill, and a con- 
versation piece, by Hogarth; Portraits of 
Admiral Keppel and Miss Keppel, and a 
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most interesting sketch of ‘‘ The Charity,”’ 
for the window at New College, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Upwards of 70 speci- 
mens of early Greek and Etruscan sculp- 
ture, in bronze and other metals, such as 
statuettes and portions of larger figures, 
vase-handles, ornaments, and implements, 
many of them of singular beauty and in- 
terest. A few Greek terra-cottas, paint- 
ings, and some gems. In addition to these 
classical objects, may be mentioned a small 
model in wax by Michael Angelo, for the 
recumbent figure of Aurora, on the tomb 
of Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, at 
Florence. On the 23d March the thanks 
of the University were voted to Mr. Hall 
in Convocation, and it was ordered that 
the seal of the University, inclosed in a 
gold box, should be affixed to the letter. 

The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci 
in the Monastery of St. Domenico in 
Milan is being restored to all its original 
beauty. So far back as 1821 Barezzi 
tried his novel plan on a very small portion, 
and with great success. In 1852 he made 
a request to the Imperial and Royal Aca- 
demy to be permitted to engage on this 
work. Three or four trials were made, 
which were examined by the Academy, by 
acommission from Vienna, and another 
from Florence. The result was that full 
permission was given, and for eight months 
he has now been engaged on this work. 
What his secret is is not known; he uses 
no brush, nor is there any retouching, but 
the change is miraculous. The surface is 
smoothed down as though it were of 
marble, and the blistered or broken ex- 
crescences are firmly attached to the wall; 
by means of chemical agents, too, the 
colours have been revived in great beauty. 
The figure of the Saviour is nearly com- 
pleted, as indeed is nearly one-half of the 
picture. In the middle lunette above are 
discovered the arms of Ludovico il Moro 
and Beatrice d’Este, his wife. Four se- 
veral strata of lime and colour having been 
removed, paintings, it is said, of a sur- 
passing beauty have been discovered, and 
so highly finished as to give the appear- 
ance of having been executed on ivory. 

Baron Marochetti, by command of Her 
Majesty, is engaged on a monument to the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
the First. The monument will consist of 
a statue, representing the unhappy Prin- 
cess in her last moments, having in her 
hand the Bible given to her by her father. 
The statue will be placed in the Church of 
St. Thomas, at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, where the unfortunate Princess was 
buried. 

The committee appointed to raise a 
public testimonial in memory of the late 
General Sir Charles Napier, the hero of 
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Scinde, have decided on the erection in 
London of a bronze statue of the gallant 
general. The height of the statue is to 
be 12 feet, on a granite pedestal 18 feet 
high. 

The late Sir W. R. Gilbert’s monument 
is to be a beacon erected on the rocks 
near Bodmin, 515 feet above the sea level, 
and to be seen from the neighbouring 
towns of Fowey and Padstow. 

The freehold formerly known as the 
Boar's Head in Eastcheap, the scene of 
Falstatf’s revels, has been devised under 
the will of its owner, Miss Catherine Re- 
becca Howard, to the support of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

The treasurer of the Assyrian Excava- 
tion Fund has received a letter from Mr. 
Loftus, dated Kouyunjik, Feb. 12, from 
which the following is an extract :—‘ The 
S.E. Palace at Nimroud has just yielded a 
large collection of beautiful ivories, relics 
of a throne or furniture, &c. They have 
been fitted together by means of rivets, 
slides, and grooves,—a complete Assyrian 
puzzle, and somewhat dangerous to sit on ! 
Many exhibit traces of gilding and enamel, 
and were probably broken up for the inlaid 
gold and jewels with which they were once 
adorned, There is a decided Egypto- 
Assyrian character about the whole collec- 
tion, perfect Egyptian heads being mixed 
with Assyrian bulls and lions. The heads 
were very fine indeed. Some of the arti- 
cles were maces, dagger-handles, or por- 
tions of chairs and tables (for we have 
undoubted evidence of the Assyrians using 
such). Figures back to back form a shaft, 
and support a flower-headed capital. There 
are also boxes, and a vase, all elaborately 
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carved. The Assyrians were adepts in 
veneering, the layers being highly orna- 
mented with sacred emblems and lion- 
hunts. Phoenician inscriptions are found 
on two or three articles. They were found 
strewed at the bottom of a chamber among 
wood ashes. They had escaped the flames, 
but are blackened from lying among 
smouldering wood.’’ 

The sale of the valuable collection of 
Coins and Medals formed by the late C. 
W. Loscombe, esq. of Clifton, has lasted 
nine days. It comprised Greek coins, in 
gold and silver ; Roman Imperial gold and 
silver,—first, second, aud third brass, each 
series affording rare and choice specimens ; 
ancient British and Anglo-Saxon coins ; 
English silver and hammered gold coins ; 
beautiful patterns and proofs, in gold, sil- 
ver, and copper ; Auglo-Gallic and Indian 
coins, in silver and gold; historical medals, 
in the different metals ; and a collection 
of numismatic books. 

We hear, with much regret, of the dis- 
appearance of one of the venerable relics 
of Aacient York. A Gateway of Early 
English architecture, standing in Mickle- 
gate, marked the site of the Benedictine 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, and formed an 
interesting feature in that street. It has 
just been destroyed in order to form the 
approaches to a magnificent Methodist 
chapel, which is about to raise its unblush- 
ing front in some part.of the Priory Gar- 
dens. Our readers will recollect the ela- 
borate paper upon Trinity Priory, by the 
late Mr. Stapleton, in the York volume 
of the Archeological Institute; it was ac- 
companied by a pretty woodcut of the 
Gateway whose loss we have now to lament. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 15. At the meeting of this day, 
R. H. Major, esq. F.S.A., the Secretary of 
the Hakluyt Society, read a paper (which 
was unnoticed in our report of the day's 
proceedings in our February number), 
entitled, “ Remarks on the supposed sub- 
merged City of Vineta.” In the year 
1847 a letter on this subject, addressed by 
Mr. Churchman to Sir Joseph Banks, 
was communicated to the Society by Sir 
Henry Ellis, and printed in the Archzo- 
logia. It related to the tradition of a city 
named Vineta, supposed to have been 
submerged on the shores of Pomerania, 
and described as “Maxima civitatum 
Europe.’’ In 1851 Miss A. Gurney, in 
a letter addressed to Sir H. Ellis, com- 
municated some further remarks on the 


same subject, with various extracts from 
Danish and German writers. Mr. Major 
now gave a complete resumé’ of the whole 
discussion ; and, in so doing, did not 
content himself with the mere refutation 
of the old fable, but showed where this 
ancient city really stood. As regards the 
supposed remains beneath the surface of 
the water, he related that, so great was the 
interest taken by Wilhelm Meinhold, the 
author of the Amber Witch, in the pur- 
suit of his favourite idea that Vineta had 
stood upon the site in question—on the 
shores of the island of Usedom, near the 
Swine mouth of the Oder, that, in the year 
1836, he made an appeal to the committee 
of the Society which publishes the 
Baltische Studien, to have the ground 
inspected with the diving-bell, In con- 
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sequence of this appeal inquiries were 
made, and it was ascertained that about 
forty years before a diver, recommended 
by an English captain, had during ten 
hours on a clear day dived a great number 
of times and at various places on the reef, 
and discovered nothing but stones bearing 
no evidence of human handicraft or ar- 
rangement. Secondly, they questioned 
Herr Scabell, the superintendent of works 
for building the harbour of Swinemunde, 
which was constructed in 1827, and he 
declared that he had himself inspected the 
reef and found no indications either of 
ruins or of stones placed in regular order. 
Thirdly, they received from Starcke, the 
harbour inspector at Swinemunde, a simi- 
lar account, and procured from him a 
protocol or statement of the observations 
made during the construction of that 
harbour. 

Apart from the question of the site on 
the shores of Usedom, the discussion has 
mainly been whether the various names of 
Vineta, Julin, Jumne, and Jomsborg, 
mentioned in early historians, do or do 
not represent one and the same city, and 
if they do, whether that city did not oc- 
cupy the site of the modern city of Wollin 
on the island of that name. Mr. Major 
proceeded to demonstrate, from the state- 
ments of contemporary or very early his- 
torians, that these conjectures were well 
founded. The earliest mention of the 
name of Vineta occurs in the manuscript 
of Helmold, Curate of Bosow in (Lubeck ?), 
who wrote between the years 1160 and 
1170, and who describes the city as “in 
truth the largest of all the cities in Europe, 
and inhabited by Sclavonians intermixed 
with other nations both Greeks and bar- 
barians. Even the Saxons who came to 
it were granted an equal liberty of taking 
up their abode therein, provided only that 
while they remained in it they did not 
mention the name of Christianity. For 
all the inhabitants even up to the de- 
struction of the city went astray in pagan 
observances, In morals, and in hospi- 
tality, however, there could be found no 
nation of greater worthiness or kindness. 
The city was rich in the merchandise of 
all nations, and was wanting in no sort of 
pleasant or rare commodity. A certain 
king of the Danes is said to have besieged 
this most wealthy city with a large fleet, 
and to have overthrown it, There still 
remain some monuments of this ancient 
city. On its site the sea is observed to 
have a triple character. For the island is 
washed by three friths, one of which is 
said to be green, the second of a pale 
white, and the third to rage with a violent 
motion under the action of constant 
storms,’’ With a very slight change of 
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words, this description is identical with 
that given by Adamus Bremensis, of a 
city which he calls Julinum, in_ his 
“ Historia Ecclesiastica,” written between 
the years 1072 and 1076; and the city 
thus described is further shown to be 
identical with that which early historiang 
and sagas speak of under the names. of 
Jumne and Jomsborg. Other authors 
prove that the city bearing these several 
designations, was also identical with that 
known at the present day as Wollin, on 
the island of the same name. 

Much discussion and many surmises 
have arisen with respect to the date of its 
destruction. The truth is, it was destroyed 
either partially or entirely three several 
times. In the first place, it was laid waste 
in 1043 by the Danish king Magnus. 
Between the years 1116-1119 Niels king 
of Denmark, with his son Magnus, and 
the Polish prince Boleslaw, took the place 
and destroyed it with fire. But what may 
more fairly be called the ultimate downfall 
of the city took place in 1172, when 
Waldemar, another king of the Danes, 
again destroyed the city by fire, after its 
inhabitants had fled to Cammin. 

March 15. F. Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harding, Local Sec. for 
Devonshire, exhibited sketches of Gr ek 
crosses found on the bodies of Russians 
killed in the Crimean campaign; the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a horse- 
man’s mace found in Fleet Street ; and Mr. 
S. Tymms, Local Sec. for Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, exhibited some fine Anglo-Saxon 
fibule, found in a cemetery at Stow 
Heath ; also some leaden crosses found 
in the Cemeterium Fratrum at Bury St. 
Edmonds, inscribed CRUX .XP1. TRIVM- 
PHAT—CRVX . XPI. PELLIT . HOSTEM. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited an ivory 
viatorium, remarkable for the minuteness 
and accuracy of the numerals with which 
it is covered. Sir Henry Ellis exhibited 
an impression from a seal of the town of 
Boppart, on the Rhine, in which, sur- 
rounded by other buildings, is a represen- 
tation of the towers of the Hofchurch, 
erected in 1200. The legend is BOPARDIA 
LIBERVM ET SPECIALE OPIDVM IMPERII. 

Mr. Akerman communicated an extract 
from a letter he had received from M. 
Troyon, of Bel Air, giving an account of 
the discovery of ancient habitations erected 
on piles, which had been exposed to view 
in consequence of the subsidence of the 
waters of the Lake of Neuchftel in the 
past year. These buildings were evidently 
of a remote period, long anterior to the 
Roman domination, and exactly answer 
the description of Herodotus. 

Mr. Akerman 3 contributed tran- 

3 
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scripts of five letters of Dr. Devivier, a 
surgeon in the army of the Pariiament, 
written from Leeds, and addressed to Cap- 
tain Adam Baynes. The first of these 
epistles is remarkable for its very decided 
tone, and was written at the time when 
Cromwell was contemplating the usurpa- 
tion of the kingly title. It expresses great 
fears for the result of such a step, and de- 
clares the unanimous feeling of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire to be against it. 
March 22. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 
The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited two 
bronze sword-blades, found in the Thames. 
K. R. H. Mackenzie, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated a further notice of Vineta, 
suggested by Mr. Major’s paper previously 
noticed. In 1851, while on a tour in 
Pomerania, Mr. Mackenzie visited the 
reef of rocks with which the legend of 
Vineta has become connected. They are 
situated at the foot of the Streckelberg, 
and, although some of the stones have 
very fantastic forms, there is nothing to 
explain how it happened that the place 
should be so associated with the idea of a 
town. Still he found, although his boat- 
man himself was a sceptic, that the neigh- 
bouring countrypeople believed in the 
story of a sunken city, destroyed, like the 
Cities of the Plain of the Dead Sea, for its 
idolatry and wickedness, and also asso- 
ciated with the place traditions of immense 
but concealed wealth, with the ordinary 
accompaniment of a spirit to watch it. 
Mr. Mackenzie quoted Kantzow’s descrip- 
tion of the place, written before 1542; 
and remarked that it is evident, from his 
reference to three seas surrounding the 
island of Wollin, that Kantzow was not 
thinking at the moment of the site of 
Vineta at the Streckelberg. Mr. Mackenzie 
is led to the conclusion that the history of 
the grandeur and fall of Vineta is to be 
referred to Julin solely, and that if an 
origin be sought for the name of Vineta, 
it might be found in Riigen, where Tacitus 
locates the head-quarters of the Veneti. 
J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P., communi- 
cated an account of a manuscript, now in 
his possession, consisting of fifteen closely- 
written quarto pages, and entitled, ‘‘ An 
Exhortation or Rule, set down by Mr. 
Norton, some time Remembrancer of Lon- 
don, whereby the Lord Mayor of London 
is to order himself and the City.” This 
document forms part of a quarto MS. 
volume, which includes copies of a variety 
of other curious and important papers 
(from the collection of Sir Nicholas Bacon), 
and which has a dedication to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton (whose autograph is on both 
sides of the vellum cover), to whom it is 
subscribed by Thomas Mynatts, one of the 
clerks of the Star Chamber. Mr. Norton’s 
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written in the year 1574. It was evi- 
dently and avowedly only the comprehen- 
sive introduction, or preface, to a much 
larger and more detailed work upon: the 
particular duties of the Lord Mayor, and 
upon the manner in which he was to de- 
rive assistance and advice from the Court 
of Aldermen, as well as from the Common 
Council. The author was the same Thomas 
Norton who, with Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lord Buckhurst, was joint-author 
of the tragedy of ‘‘ Gorboduc,’’ the earliest 
blank-verse drama in our language. It is 
consequently particularly remarkable that 
he has a passage, in which, with the view 
of avoiding ‘‘ contagion of sickness,’’ he 
reprobates ‘‘ that unnecessary, and scarcely 
honest, resort to plays and shows, to the 
occasion of throng and press, except in the 
service of God—and especially the assem- 
blies to the unchaste, shameless, and un- 
natural tumbling of the Italian women.” 
It will be remembered that female actors 
upon the stage were unknown before the 
Restoration. It was already known that 
in 1577 a company of Italian tumblers 
performed before the Queen, but not that 
those Italian tumblers were females. Mr. 
Collier remarks that it was most likely on 
a temporary stage, perhaps in one of the 
inn yards (which were frequently used for 
dramatic performances), that the Italian 
female tumblers performed, and excited 
the indignation of the City Remembrancer. 
It is remarkable that one of the authors of 
the first blank-verse tragedy in our lan- 
guage should speak of the ‘ scarcely ho- 
nest resort’’ of audiences to plays and 
theatres ; and still more strange that Bishop 
Still, the writer of nearly our first comedy, 
full of broad humour and coarse drollery, 
should afterwards have become so decided 
an enemy to the stage, that he would not 
allow a public company to act in a place 
where he possessed the power to prevent 
them. 

Norton himself corrects an inaccuracy 
into which his biographers have fallen, 
when they tell us that he was born at 
Streatley, in Bedfordshire. ‘I am,’’ he 
says, ‘* born a citizen, and here brought 
up : according to my right, I have accepted 
my freedom, and bound myself to this city 
by the oath of a freeman. J have served, 
and do remain at this present in trust and 
in charge to serve the City in Parliament ; 
IT have placed my dwelling here, and do 
take my part of the City’s good provi- 
sion ; I am the City’s officer, and called 
to their councils; I have the City’s fee, 
and owe my attendance.’’ Mr. Collier, in 
conclusion, expressed his opinion that the 
original of this document ought to be 
found in the library or archives of the 
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city, and that perhaps, on a strict search, 
it may be discovered, as well as the vo- 
lume to which it must have been prefixed. 

March 29. Rear-Adm. Smyth, V.P. 

Joseph Clarke, esq. of Saffron Walden, 
and John Barnard, esq., of Sawbridge- 
worth, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a curious casket 
of cuir boulli, from Mr. Roach Smith’s 
collection, on which he offered some re- 
marks. 

Mr. Pycroft contributed from the Tan- 
ner MSS. in the Bodleian Library, a tran- 
script of a letter of Lord Brereton, after 
the taking of Nantwich by the Roundheads. 

Mr. Wylie introduced to the notice of 
the Society drawings of the actual size of 
two glass drinking-cups found in a Frank 
cemetery in Normandy, by the Abbé Co- 
chet. The ornamentation of oné of these 
vessels resembles that on the glass cups 
found at Cuddesden, Oxfordshire, engraved 
in Akerman’s ‘‘ Remains of Pagan Saxon- 
dom,’’ while the other in form closely re- 
sembles a glass of the same period found 
at Woodensborough, in Kent. 

Some further particulars of Thomas 
Norton were communicated by William 
Durrant Cooper, esq. F.S.A. author of the 
memoirs of that personage, prefixed to the 
edition of Gorboduc printed for the Shake- 
speare Society. Mr. Cooper remarked 
that it is now clearly proved, both by Mr. 
Payne Collier’s communication (above 
noticed), and by documents in the State 
Paper Office, that the author of the first 
three acts of our earliest tragedy in blank 
verse was also the citizen grocer, and the 
active and zealous member for the City of 
London, in 1571, and again from 1572 to 
1582, who is declared-in D’Ewes’s Jour- 
nal, to be “a man wise, bold, and elo- 
quent,’’ and to have addressed the mem- 
bers ‘in his accustomed manner of na- 
tural eloquence.’”’ From the City records 
it appears that the office of Remembrancer 
was instituted in 1570-1, and that Thomas 
Norton, gent., was then admitted to that 
office, which he held until his death. The 
papers communicated by Mr. Durrant 
Cooper, from the State Paper Office, (and 
which are printed in the new part of the 
Archzologia just completed,) relate prin- 
cipally to matters of religion, in which 
Norton was a zealous reformer. They 
are: 1. Interrogatories administered, in 
1580, to the Lord Henry Howard, after- 
wards Earl of Northampton ; 2. Mr. Nor- 
ton’s defence in 1580-1, when he was 
charged with having slandered some of the 
bishops; and 3. Two letters of his to 
W alsingham, in 1582, in defence of his 
conduct, when employed as a commis- 
sioner to examine one Alexander Briant, 
an adherent of the Jesuit Campion. Like 
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Lord Burghley (see Somers’s Tracts, i- 
209) Norton was called upon to defend 
himself for the way the rack had been 
used on this occasion, a controversial 
pamphlet having asserted that ‘‘ Mr. Nor- 
ton, the rackmaister, vaunted, in the court, 
to have pulled Briant one foot longer than 
God ever made him.’’ Qn this subject 
Norton makes the following statements, 
which are important, in reference to the 
history of the use of torture in criminal 
proceedings, as showing the limits within 
which it was professedly employed :-— 

‘“‘For the racking, let me put your ho- 
nour in minde of certaine pointes. 

‘* 1. For my part I was not the ‘ Rack- 
maister,’ but the meanest of all that were 
in commission, and as it were clerk unto 
them, and the doing was by the hands only 
of the Quenes servants, and by Mr. Lieu- 
tenant’s only direction for much or litle. 

‘2, None was put to the rack but by 
the warrant of vj of the most honorable 
Counsel at the least. 

“ 3. None was put to the rack that was 
not first by manifest mater knowen to the 
Counsel to be gylty of treason, so that it 
was well assured aforehand that there was 
no innocent tormented. Also none was 
tormented to know whether he were gylty 
or no, but for the Quenes safetie to dis- 
close the maner of the treason, and the 
complices. 

‘¢4, No man was tormented for mater 
of religion, nor asked what he believed of 
any point of religion, but only to under- 
stand of particular practises for setting 
up their religion by treason or force 
against the Quene. 

‘© 5. If any of them did say that they 
wold truely answer to such thinges as they 
were demanded on the Quenes behalf, and 
wold by othe or without othe seriously and 
upon his allegeance-say that he did know 
or believes his answeres to be true, he 
was never racked. Neither was any of 
them racked that had not bothe obstinately 
sayd, and did persist in that obstinacie, 
that he wold not tell truthe though the 
Quene commanded him.”’ 

April 19. Mr. Ouvry in the chair. 

George Roots, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
setteson or shoe-horn of the latter part of 
the 16th century, carved on the outer sur- 
face with various ornaments, and the fol- 
lowing lines: THIS. IS . HAMLET. RADES- 
DALE . SETTESON . THE. COVPAR . OF . 
LONDON . ANNO . DOMINI . 1593 . SARVE 
GOD . ROBART . MINDVM . MAD . THIS. 
In the centre the initials H. R. 

Mr. Lemon announced the contribution 
of three early Proclamations to the So- 
ciety’s collection from David Laing, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

J. H. Parker, esq. F.S.A, read a further 
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series of Remarks on French Churches; 
which were illustrated by many drawings 
executed by M. Bouet. 

April 23. The anniversary meeting 
was held, as usual, on St. George’s Day, 
when Earl Stanhope, the President, de- 
livered his annual address. It reported 
that during the past year seventeen fellows 
are deceased, and three have retired: 
twenty-three have been elected, and four 
foreign members. The capital stock of 
the Society in the Three per Cent. Con- 
sols now exceeds 80007. The Court of 
Chancery has not yet pronounced a de- 
cision upon the late Mr. Stevenson’s be- 
nefaction. The measure of appointing 
Local Secretaries has been brought into 
operation, but too recently to have hitherto 
borne any fruits. The Council for the 
ensuing year was elected as follows :— 

Eleven Members from the Old Council 
—The Earl Stanhope, President, J. Payne 
Collier, esq. V.P., Rear-Adm. W. H. 
Smyth, V.P., Viscount Strangford, V.P., 
Frederic Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H. Director, Hon. R. Cornwallis 
Neville, Auditor, John Henry Parker, 
esq. Auditor, Wm. Durrant Cooper, esq., 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., William Tite, 
esq. Ten Members of the New Council 
—Henry Stevens, esq. Auditor, W. S. W. 
Vaux, esq. Auditor, Rt. Hon. Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Bart., Samuel Birch, esq., Robert 
Cole, esq., Nath. Hollingsworth, esq., 
Henry Reeve, esq., Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Wm. M. Wylie, esq., and John 
Young, esq. John Yonge Akerman, esq. 
was re-elected Secretary. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 2. The Hon. R. C. Neville, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce, the historian of 
the Roman wall, offered some observa- 
tions on the Roman inscription discovered 
at Bath (see Gent. Mag. March, p. 288). 
Having carefully examined a more cor- 
rect copy obtained by the kindness ‘of 
Mr. Scarth, to whose researches this 
interesting discovery is due, Dr. Bruce 
is disposed to read the inscription thus :— 
** Pro salute Imperatoris Cesaris Marci 
Aurelii Antonini Pii felicis  invicti 
Augusti. ... Nevius Augusti libertus 
adjutor Procuratorum principia ruind 
oppressa a solo restituit.”” In regard to 
the Emperor in whose reign the tablet 
was placed, Dr. Bruce stated that he in- 
clined to Mr. Franks’s opinion that it 
was Heliogabalus. He pointed out the 
occurrence of the name Nevius in an 
inscription given by Gruter, with the 
epithet Adjutor. The person by whom 
the Bath slab was dedicated was a freed- 
man of Augustus and an assistant or 
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secretary of the Procurators of the Pro- 
vince. The object of his exertions in the 
restoration recorded was, according to Dr. 
Bruce’s supposition, that part of the 
military quarters designated by the term 
Principia, which occurs in an inscription 
found at Lanchester, and now preserved 
at Durham. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville read a memoir 
on the deep shafts or favisse occurring 
at the Roman station at Chester- 
ford, of similar character to those exca- 
vated by Dr. Diamond at Ewell, and 
to other receptacles discovered at Lin- 
coln, Winchester, and various other places 
in England occupied by the Romans. At 
Chesterford these singular pits occur in 
the chalk or gravel, their diameter varying 
from 4 to 7 feet, but in some instances it 
is gradually narrowed towards the bottom. 
Their greatest depth is 28 feet. They 
occur within the station as frequently as 
outside the walls, and in excavations made 
by Mr. Neville in the grounds of the 
Rectory, in 1853, just without’ the line of 
the vallum, not less than fifteen shafts 
were found within about half an acre of 
ground. He described the curious results 
of his excavations, the objects of glass, 
Samian and other Roman pottery, metal, 
coins, &c. which have enriched his Mu- 
seum at Audley End, and which were 
found mingled with bones of animals, 
oyster shells, and other remains. The 
vases of more common kinds of ware were 
occasionally perfect, the examples of Sa- 
mian, of which some very elaborate ves- 
sels occurred, were broken, and the por- 
tions lay for the most part at various 
depths in the shaft. In one of these sin- 
gular shafts Mr. Neville brought to light 
a large hoard of iron scythes, mechanical 
implements, tires of wheels, anvils, chains, 
and other objects, carefully protected by a 
layer of chalk over the mouth of the pit, and 
to this precaution probably their perfect 
state of preservation may be attributed. 
The intention with which these cavities 
were formed by the Romans remains in 
great uncertainty. Mr. Neville stated 
sufficient grounds for the belief that they 
were not wells, and the supposition that 
they were receptacles for corn, such as 
are termed si/os in some countries, ap- 
pears untenable. There are also grounds 
for rejecting the notion that they were 
formed as cloace, and Mr. Neville seems 
inclined to regard them as connected 
either with sacrificial or sepulchral rites. 

Mr. Wynne gave an account of some 
remains found in a circle of stones at 
Cae Cleddau, near Llanaber, and of the 
remarkable impressions in the form of 
sword-blades of the leaf-shaped type, on 
rocks near Barmouth, Merionethshire, 
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The place where they occur is known as 
the Field of the Swords, and regarded by 
popular tradition as the scene of a battle. 
It had been supposed that these sword- 
like cavities on the face of the rocks were 
not artificial, but had been produced by 
some peculiarity of their geological struc- 
ture. This, however, Mr. Wynne had 
ascertained not to be the case; he had 
submitted casts and specimens of the rock 
to the authorities at the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, and the conjecture that 
these impressions are of an _ organic 
nature had been wholly rejected. 

Mr. Le Keux read some notices of early 
sculptured crosses, especially those found 
during the repairs of the church at Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, of which he produced re- 
presentations, They comprise some highly 
enriched examples of early sculpture, 
which had been used as building material 
in the piers and in the walls of the 
porch. The ornament is of the inter- 
twining type, mixed with diapered or 
foliated designs. 

Mr. G. Cowburn gave an account of 
some ancient plate ; he produced a small 
chalice, found imbedded in the mud, in 
forming the docks at Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, in 1838, and a richly orna- 
mented salver of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan read a detailed 
notice of the ancient German manuscript 
chronicle of Strasburg, long preserved at 
Tredegar, in the possession of his family, 
and which he brought for inspection. It 
has been described in our last number, 
p- 402. 

Amongst antiquities of the * earlier 
periods exhibited, were several bronze 
palstaves found near Goudhurst, Kent, by 
Mr. S. Stringer ; and a bronze figure of the 
Centaur with Achilles on his back, found 
on the beach near Sidmouth, and sent for 
exhibition by Mr. Heineken, of that place. 
This curious object is supposed to have 
been a Roman standard, and it has been 
regarded by some antiquaries as the ensign 
of the second legion of Carausius. It 
was engraved in our Magazine for June, 
1843, vol. xix. N.S., p. 593). 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways produced 
a portion of a German work in which a 
bronze standard is represented, being the 
figure of a Capricorn. In dimensions and 
general character it bears considerable re- 
semblance to that found at Sidmouth. 

_ Mr. Neville exhibited several ornaments, 
rings, &c., lately found in his excavations 
at Chesterford, and a silver ring found at 
Kingston Lacy, Dorset. 

Mr. Cheney sent a bronze tablet, repre- 
senting the Saviour, and other sacred 
subjects, with inscriptions, supposed to 
be of ancient Armenian workmanship. 
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Mr. Rohde Hawkins exhibited a chess- 
piece of the twelfth century, formed of the 
tusk of the walrus, and supposed to be a 
king. 

Mr. Hutchinson contributed an impres- 
sion from the incised slab in the church - 
at East Budleigh, Devon, to the memory 
of Johanna, wife of Walter Raleigh, 
father of the distinguished statesman of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways exhibited 
a series of representations of the Castle of 
Steinsberg, in the duchy of Baden, a 
structure resembling the Castle of Sken- 
frith, in Monmouthshire ; also drawings 
of the ancient mansion of Barrington 
Court, near Yeovil, Somerset, a remark- 
able example of domestic architecture in 
the time of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie brought a draw- . 
ing, shewing the side of the fine tomb of 
John, Earl of Oxford, at Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex, of which he had produced a 
representation at the previous meeting 
displaying the figures of the Earl and 
Countess. The sculptures at the sides re- 
present their children; the whole work is 
of black marble, and carved with remark- 
able skill. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols produced impressions 
from signet rings, engraved with the five 
Jerusalem crosses ; one of them, recently 
obtained at Brighton, bears the word— 
Jerusalem, in Hebrew characters. These 
rings, as it is supposed, have been brought 
from the Holy Land in token of pil- 
grimage. 

Mr. Morgan exhibited a massive epis- 
copal ring, and two portable lanterns of 
very unusual construction, being of earth- 
enware, one of them of Spanish manufac- 
ture, with metallic lustre on the surface. 

Mr. Irvine brought several coins, and 
sketches of a sculptured slab, found in 
Shetland, the standing stone in the Island 
of Yell, and other antiquities in Shetland ; 
also of the Roman leaden coffin found in 
the Old Kent Road, London. A large 
collection of casts from German seals, 
comprising the Imperial series from Char- 
lemagne, and many fine ecclesiastical and 
personal seals, was sent by Mr. Ready. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Feb. 28. S. R. Solly, esq. F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., submitted a valu- 
able collection of rings, belonging to Mr. 
Joseph Warren, of Ixworth. They are of 
gold, silver, and bronze, belonging to the 
Roman, Saxon, and medieval periods, and 
have been found in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Essex, but principally in 
the former two. It is intended to figure 
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these interesting relics in succeeding num- 
bers of the Archeological Journal. 

Mr. F. H. Davis, V.P., exhibited a 
clothes-brush of the time of Charles I., 
upon which occasion Mr. H. Syer Cuming, 
Hon. Sec., read a dissertation upon the 
antiquity of clothes-brushes, from the Ro- 
man times downwards. 

Mr. F. J. Baigent exhibited a daguerre- 
otype of a Roman altar, which was found 
some months since in Jewry Street, 
Winchester, used in the foundation of 
a boundary-wall of the old County Jail. 
It has evidently sustained injury by being 
cast down, perhaps by some sudden rising 
of the Britons against the Roman power, 
as some of the letters are re-engraved upon 
the injured portions of the surface. Its 
height is about eighteen inches. The in- 
scription is as follows : 

MATRIB 
ITALIS GER 
MANIS 
GAL BRIT 
ANTONIVS 
CRETIANVS 
P . COS . REST. 

Mr. Thomas Gunston exhibited a collec- 
tion of eleven keys of iron, several of 
which are of an early period, whilst others 
are as late as the close of the seventeenth 
century. Five are pipe or tubular, the 
rest spike keys. Three of them have their 
bows curiously decorated. 

Mr. Planché, Hon. Sec., read a paperen- 
titled ‘‘ Gatherings for a Glossary,’’ stating 
that it was the first of a series, to be pub- 
lished, if approved by the council, in the 
Journal of the Association. It was his 
intention to preserve the alphabetical order 
of these communications ; and the present 
comprised the articles Abacot, Aketon, 
Allecret, Amice, Aumuse, Arbalest, Ar- 
millausum, and Axe, respecting which 
much confusion of ideas, or difference of 
opinion, existed on various points, either 
of shape, material, origin, or etymology. 

March 14. F. H. Davis, esq. F.S.A., 
V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. C. Beauchamp exhibited a fine 
example of a vessel known as the Long- 
beard, Greybeard, and Bellarmin, of the 
time of Elizabeth. It is of brown stone- 
ware, and capable of containing six 
quarts. On the front of the short neck 
is a Silenus-like mask, crowned, and hav- 
ing a long flowing pointed beard. 
Beneath this is a large medallion, on 
which is a shield charged with a pale, and 
surmounted by a crest. On each side of 
the body is a medallion, with a helmeted 
profile bust, of the character of the Em- 
peror Charles V. Round one is the 
legend, VITELLIVS . GERMANICVS. IMP. 
P.M.TR.P.A.D.G@.K.; and round 
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the other, IMP. CAES . VESPASIAN. AVG. 
P.M.TR.P.P.P.COS.D.OI.K. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited a gilt brass spur, 
ploughed up, about twenty years back, 
along with fragments of horse-furniture, 
bullets, &c., at Worcester, and regarded 
as a relic of the battle fought there Sept. 
3, 1651. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited three early 
padlocks of iron. The smallest is of a 
globular form; another is wedge-shaped, 
with the keyhole at the side, resembling 
that still employed to secure the gate of 
the rich railing which surrounds the tomb 
of Henry VII. at Westminster. The 
third example is a flat lock, pointed at 
the base, and so contrived that the loop- 
bow does not move on a hinge, but is 
forced up with a stem from beneath when 
the bolt is thrown back. 

The same gentleman also exhibited a 
figurecarved in beechwood, 34inches bigh, 
representing a man with clasped hands in 
the attitude of prayer, in the costume of 
the reign of William III., or Queen 
Anne. It might have been made for the 
figure-head of a model ship. 

Mr. J. Sidney Cooper exhibited a 
Spanish medio peseta, or real de Plata, of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, struck between 
1474 and 1504. 

Mr. Pettigrew laid before the meeting 
an impression received from Mr. C, Brad- 
bury, of Salford, taken from a Sassanian 
gem. Mr. Edward Thomas, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has given in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xiii. pp. 
373-428) some valuable notes introduc- 
tory to Sassanian mint-monograms and 
gems. The Pehlvi character inscribed 
upon them has been found to be the 
vehicle of expression for the monumental 
record of the kings of the Persian empire, 
and it occurs in all the official currency 
in the numerous mints of the Sassanian 
empire. The prevalence of the character 
on the signets and seals of every-day use 
is remarkable; and Mr. Thomas, from 
an examination of his collection of in- 
scriptions and coins, is of opinion that 
the currency of this style of writing was 
dominant in Persia from Aa.p. 223 to 
A.D. 76. The British Museum has re- 
cently put forth a collection of gems of 
this description. Some of these are of 
bell-like form, in which respect they 
agree with that of Mr. Bradbury. 

The Rev. Beale Poste forwarded a 
paper entitled ‘ Further Remarks on the 
Chronicle of Tysilio and on the Terri- 
tories of Vortigern,’’ in reply to some 
observations by Mr. Wakeman in the 
Journal of the Association, vol. x. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming, Hon. Sec., read 
some observations on the Nimbus, in 
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continuation of those already published 
in the same volume. 

The Chairman announced that the An- 
nual General Meeting would be held on 
the 11th of April, at four p.m., for the 
Election of Officers and Council, the re- 
ception of the Auditors’ Report, and the 
delivery of notices of members deceased 
during 1854, by the Treasurer. The 
Congress is fixed for August next, to be 
holden at the Isle of Wight, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Perth and Mel- 
fort. 

April 11. At the Annual General Meet- 
ing, S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., one of 
the Vice-Presidents, was in the Chair. 

The Report of the Auditors (J. Wim- 
bridge, F.S,A. and W. H. Palin,) together 
with the Balance Sheet of Receipts and 
Expenditure for the past year, was re- 
ceived, from which it appeared that the 
sum of 525/. 9s. 3d. had been received, 
and 449/, Os. 7d. expended, leaving a ba- 
lance of 76/. 8s. 8d. in favour of the Asso- 
ciation upon the year. Eleven Members 
were reported as deceased during the year, 
and twenty-two had retired, to meet which, 
forty-two new associates, and one foreign 
corresponding member, had been elected. 
A list of contributors to the Donation 
Fund, to pay off a debt due to the Treasu- 
rer, and maintain the number of illustra- 
tions in the Journal, was read, from which 
it appeared that the sum of 1677. 2s. had 
been subscribed, and it was resolved that 
application should be made to those asso- 
ciates who had not yet subscribed, to 
increase the amount. The thanks of the 
Society were voted to the Auditors, Offi- 
cers, and Council; and, in particular to 
the Treasurer, T. G. Pettigrew, esq., for 
his undeviating and invaluable services to 
the Association. 

Mr. Pettigrew being too indisposed to 
read the notices he has prepared of the 
deceased members, his paper was deferred 
to the next public meeting on the 25th. 
The Earl of Perth and Melfort was 
elected President for the ensuing year ; 
J. R. Planché, esq. Rouge Croix, and H. 
Syer Cuming, esq. Secretaries ; and Wil- 
liam Beattie, M.D. Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

April 9. At this meeting, the Society, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Stuart, the Se- 
cretary, resolved to urge in the proper 
quarters the propriety of having all the 
ancient remains in different parts of the 
country marked on the new survey. 

The following communications were 
read :— 

I. Notice of a Greek inscription lately 
found at Chester. By J. Y. Simpson, M.D., 
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F.S.A. Scot. The altar on which this in- 
scription occurred is supposed by Dr, Simp- 
son, on various grounds, to have been 
dedicated by Hermogenes, physician to 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

II. Notices of the burial of King Mal- 
colm III. (Canmore) in the monastery at 
Tynemouth, in 1093, and of the subsequent 
history of his remains. By John Stuart, 
esq. Secretary. The general statements 
of the English annalists go to show that 
Malcolm and his son Edward were buried 
at Tynemouth in 1093 ; but some of them 
allege that when the body of the monarch 
was reclaimed by his son Alexander I, that 
of another person was given to him, while 
the Scotish chroniclers allege that the body 
of Malcolm was really restored to his son, 
and by him interred at Dunfermline. In 
the present paper, Mr. Stuart collected the 
conflicting statements. In 1247, the Prior 
of Tynemouth discovered two skeletons, 
when digging the foundations of additionel 
buildings, and these he supposed to be the 
remains of Malcolm and his son. A letter 
from a monk at Kelso, giving the Prior all 
the information which he had on the sub- 
ject, is preserved, and was referred to by 
Mr. Stuart in the present paper; which 
adverted, also, to the subsequent transla- 
tion of Malcolm’s body into the choir at 
Dunfermline in 1250, along with that of 
his sainted queen, and to its supposed rest- 
ing-place in the Escurial, where it is by 
some authors said to have been placed by 
Philip II. 

III. On a curious difficulty as to evi- 
dence, arising from an entry of the Duke 
of York’s name in the Sederunt of the 
Privy Council at Edinburgh, in July, 1684. 
—By Robert Chambers, esq. F.S.A. Scot. 
On the change of government in Scotish 
affairs which occurred in the summer of 
1684, the Earl of Perth, who succeeded 
the Earl of Aberdeen as Chancellor, left 
London in the beginning of July of that 
year, and arrived on the 10th in Edinburgh 
to commence the duties of his Government. 
In the record of the Privy Council, out of 
the first five meetings after Perth’s arrival, 
the sederunt, or list of Councillors present, is 
headed with the words—* His Royal High- 
ness his Majesty’s High Commissioner’’ 
—being the style under which the Duke of 
York was recognised in the same record 
when he attended the meetings of Privy 
Council three years before. One might 
thus suppose that the duke had paid a 
short visit to Edinburgh to inaugurate the 
reign of the new Ministers ; but Mr. Cham- 
bers came to the conclusion that there was 
very little room for doubt that the duke 
did not visit Edinburgh at this time, and 
that the entry of his style in the sederunt 
is a fiction; and concluded his paper with 
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various arguments from historical records 
in support of this view, inferring that the 
best record evidence must be taken subject 
to correction. This paper gave rise to an 
interesting discussion, in which Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, and Messrs. Joseph Robertson and 
William Fraser, of the General Register 
House, adduced various arguments in sup- 
port of the authenticity of the record. 

IV. Notice of recent Excavations in the 
Hill Fort of Dunsinane, Perthshire. By 
T. A. Wise, M.D., F.S.A. Scot.—In these 
excavations were found parts of several 
human skeletons, remains of animals, cal- 
cined wood, and a quern. 

V. Communication from C. C. Rafn, 
Esq. Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Northern Auntiquaries, Copenhagen. By 
J. M. Mitchell, F.S.A. Scot.—In this 
communication Mr. Rafn gave information 
about various Runic monuments; and 
stated that Runes had recently been found 
op the Lion of St. Mark at Venice. 

There were exhibited at the meeting an 
old silver watch of elegant workmanship, 
said to have once belonged to Prince 
Charles Stuart, by Robert Chambers, esq. ; 
and a head of Chaucer in ivory, by Francis 
Abbot,esq. The following donations were 
announced :—1. Two small Roman vases 
and basins of Samian Ware, found in stone 


coffins in Portland Isle; by W. Simson, 


esq. F.S.A. Scot. 2. A large collection 
of casts of Scotch seals made by the late 
General Hutton, from General Hutton’s 
Executors ; by Cosmo Innes, esq. F.S.A. 
Scot. 3. Antique thimble of filigree 
work, by a Fellow of the Society. 4. A 
lot of rubbings from monumental brasses, 
&c. by J. T. Irving, esq. architect, Lon- 
don. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the March meeting of this Society 
an extract was read from a letter of Charles 
Steward, esq., C.E., employed on a rail- 
road in Canada West, describing the con- 
tents found iu some Indian graves, as re- 
sembling, and yet so different from, those 
of Irish barrows. In the first opened was 
a large silver spear-head, something like 
the spear used for fishing, only that it 
must have been employed as an ornament 
to fasten some part of the dress. There 
was also a plate of silver, something like 
a tea-saucer, and of the same size, but 
probably used as a brooch ; also a smaller 
one, with carved figures upon it. There 
was a large number of copper buttons, and 
alittle looking-glass, in a carved frame made 
of one piece of wood. They seem evidently 
the things which had been “ traded’’ with 
the Indians when the country was first 
settled ; and there were the remains of a 
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curious pair of shoes, which were not half 
so much decayed as the bones, some of 
which were completely decomposed. In 
another grave there was an old jack-line, 
flint and stecl, and two pieces of silver, 
about the same size as those in the first 
grave. In the third grave that was opened 
there were pipes, spears, arrows, together 
with three or four silver brooches, placed 
in a row across the chest of the skeleton, 

Mr. Hitchcock sent some remarks on 
gallauns, or pillar-stones. In the account 
of sun-dials by the Rev. James Mease, in 
the Society’s Proceedings for 1853, he 
offers the suggestion thatthe great standing 
stones found all over Ireland, and particu- 
larly in the south and west parts, may, 
amongst other uses, have served as sun- 
dials. The gallauns are found in all situa- 
tions—on the mountain side, and in the 
deep and secluded valley, where for the 
greater part of the year the sun has but 
very little effect on them, and where they 
could never have been of any use as sun- 
dials. They are also sometimes found in 
rows of two, three, four, and five, with 
only a few feet distance between every two 
of them. These rows or groups Mr. 
Hitchcock has little doubt are sepuichral, 
as he believes the greater number of the 
gallauns are; while many more of them 
may have served as ancient landmarks, by 
which were divided the territories of the 
old chieftains. 

Mr. Hitchcock also remarked that, 
amongst the figures represented in Professor 
Lepsius’s great work on Egypt, Nubia, 
and Ethiopia, published by the Prussian 
Government, are prototypes of the Irish 
serpent, cross, ring-money, neck-collars, 
and bouchal (crozier). 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, of Youghal, 
drew the attention of the Society to the 
fact that an attempt had been made by the 
Royal Irish Academy to induce Mr. Odell, 
the proprietor of Ardmore, to take down 
from its place, and forward to the museum 
of the Academy, the stones inscribed with 
ogham characters recently discovered by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, built into the masonry of 
St. Declan’s oratory. Mr. Fitzgerald, in 
a letter to Mr. Odell on the subject, very 
properly suggested that the chief value of 
this inscribed stone consisted in the posi- 
tion in which it was placed by the builders 
of the oratory, and he justly stigmatised 
the proposed act of the Academy as “a 
barbarous piece of Vandalism,’’—a step, 
indeed, perfectly gratuitous when we see 
whet perfect fac-similes may be made from 
casts. 

The Rev. James Graves exhibited a great 
number of interesting rubbings. They 
were fac-similes of the memorials of 
learned men, ecclesiastics, and kings who 
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flourished in Treland from the 6th to the 
12th century. The usual type of these 
memorial stones consists of a cross, of 
either the Greek or Latin form, inscribed 
often on a rough stone, but still with con- 
siderable accuracy, and having a circle at 
the centre, and semi-circles at the ex- 
tremes of the arms of the cross, these 
spaces being generally filled in with that 
peculiarly Trish and also peculiarly beau- 
tiful type of ornament so common on the 
Irish stone crosses of the period, and which 
Mr. O'Neill has rendered familiar to the 
public by his great work on the Irish 
crosses, and his lectures on Irish ornament. 
Sometimes this cross is surrounded by a 
border of frets or other ornament, and by 
the side of the cross is cut deeply into 
the stone the simple inscription comme- 
morating the name of the deceased, the 
usual form being on po, or OROIT vO, 
‘‘a prayer ” for such and such a person. 
Mr. O’Neill’s collection was made last 
autumn in one ancient cemetery, but 
that was a very remarkable one—Clon- 
macnoise, on the Shannon, celebrated for 
its group of ecclesiastical ruins, its round 
towers, and sculptured crosses. Mr. 
O'Neill procured forty rubbings, and it 
is to be regretted that Dr. Petrie has not 
published the number which he saw and 
copied on the same spot many years ago, 
in order that it might be seen how many 
had been lost, or if any had been discovered 
since. Mr. Graves was sorry to say that 
these interesting antiquities were subject 
to daily depredations ; sometimes a tourist 
carries away some portable examples as a 
souvenir of the place—more frequerttly the 
peasantry remove them to other ceme- 
teries to serve as grave-stones for some 
village celebrity ; for happy is the wight 
that rests under one of those “ blessed 
stones,”” They are also used as stop-gaps 
in the boundary wall of the cemetery at 
Clonmacnoise, as sills of doors to the later 
buildings, and in many other ways are 
liable to destruction and injury. It is 
proposed to engrave the most interesting 
of them, if a special fund of about 157. can 
be made up for that object. 


THE USE OF COLOUR IN 
ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 


At the meeting of the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society held on the 28th Feb., a re- 
markable discussion took place on the 
application of Colour to Medieval Sculp- 
ture. It was commenced by Mr. Lygon, 
the Secretary, who said he was not dis- 
posed to call in question a judicious appli- 
cation of Polychrome, but objected to an 
ndiscriminate profusion of colour. Quot- 
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ing from Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps,’’ 
that “ Sculpture is the representation of 
an idea, while architecture itself is a real 
thing. The idea may be left colourless, 
but a reality ought to have reality in all 
its attributes, its colour as fixed as its 
form’’—he would substitute must for 
may, and accept this as a sound principle. 
You may colour inanimate ornamentation, 
but not the sculptured representation of 
living things ; to do this is to risk de- 
grading high spiritualized art into a mon- 
grel imitation of naturalistic exactitude. 
He considered that the profuse use of 
colour came in with the strong prevalence 
of heraldic ornament in corrupt times. 
To sum up, four objections might be urged : 
1. Colour is objectionable, because it 
opens a door to untruthfulness. 2. It 
conceals and dehases the workmanship and 
tints of the stone. 3. It substitutes an 
attempt at naturalistic exactitude for ideal- 
ised conventionalism, 4. Precedents were 
found only in corrupt times. 

Mr. Street said that he could not agree 
in the objection to colour on sculpture. 
In old examples it was universal in its 
application, and generally under two rules ; 
the first that of giving distinctness at a 
distance ; the second, that of producing 
more exact resemblance to designs repre- 
sented. Of the first rule the ordinary 
mode of painting foliage with gold ona 
red ground was an example; and of the 
same rule some fragments of ancient co- 
lour in alabaster, which he was able to 
exhibit to the meeting, were remarkable 
instances; here colour or gold was only 
used for the hair, the edges of draperies, 
and the linings of vestments and their 
diapers, giving marvellous distinctness to 
the forms of the sculpture. Of the se- 
cond rule the mode in which vestments 
were coloured was an example, for in these 
not only did the sculptor desire to produce 
an exact copy of the shape of the clothes 
absolutely worn, but just as much of what 
was in fact quite a’ important, the colours 
which gave those vestments their beauty. 
The only exception to the rule of colouring 
sculpture appeared to him to be when the 
material was of a noble kind, alabaster or 
marble, and here generally a very small 
portion only of colour or gold was lawful. 
Mr. Street referred to the fact that classic 
sculptures were as much covered with co- 
lour as were Gothic, and to the fact that 
Mr. Gibson, one of the first of modern 
sculptors, appeared to be a convert to the 
absolute necessity of giving coloar to all 
his works ; and as to Mr. Lygon’s sugges- 
tion, that it was only in a debased age 
that colour was applied to sculpture, 
he thought it was sufficient to name the 
Sainte Chapelle at cm the Cathedral at 
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Cologne, and the Church of S. Francisco 
at Assissi, as well as St. Stephen’s 
Chapel at Westminster, to prove that in 
earlier times it was most unsparingly 
applied. 

Mr, Millard remarked the inconsistency 
of uncoloured sculpture in a building 
coloured throughout, as it was admitted 
that all should be. : 

Mr. Parker said that beyond all doubt 
every thing inside a medieval building 
was coloured, in a complete system ; there 
was no doubt, therefore, that sculpture was 
treated as a part of the whole. So far 
were the medigeval artists from fearing to 
lose the fineness of chiselling, that they 
covered the figure with a paste before 
colouring it, as in the tomb of Lady de 
Montecute in Christ Church, Oxford. 
Whether colour was used outside buildings 
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was still a question ; he did not himself see 
proof of it. 

Mr. Freeman deemed it absurd to ex- 
clude colour from representations of ani- 
mate objects, when applied to everything 
else ; and thought a complete system of 
colour enhanced the beauty of every build- 
ing. 

Mr. Meyrick agreed in the main with 
Mr. Freeman. He did not think that pure 
form could be used in conjunction with 
united form and colour without a dis- 
agreeable result. He wished to ask what 
objection there was to papering interiors 
of churches? He thought it reasonable 
where paint would be too expensive, to use 
the best means of producing the required 
effect. 

Mr. Freeman thought the use of paper 
consonant with plain common sense. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Baltic Fleet.—The fleet intended 
to operate in the Baltic during the 
ensuing summer sailed from Spithead 
on the 4th of April. It had been 
preceded about a week by the light 
squadron under Commodore Watson, 
which arrived at Helsingborg on the Ist 
of April. The whole fleet consists of 
steam-vessels; and the following are the 
ships which left on the 4th :—Duke of 
Wellington 131, Capt. Caldwell, flag of 
Admiral Dundas; Royal George 120, 
Capt. Codrington; Exmouth 91, Capt. 
W. K. Hall, flag of Admiral’ Seymour ; 
Nile 91, Capt. Mundy; Majestic 91, 
Capt. Hope; Cesar 91, Capt. Robb; 
James Watt 91, Capt. G. Elliot ; Co- 
lossus 84, “apt. R. S. Robinson ; Cressy 
80, Capt. R. L. Warren; Hogue 60, 
Capt. W. Ramsay ; Ajax 60, Capt. 
Warden; Blenheim 60, Capt. W. H. 
Hall; Edinburgh 60, Capt. Hewlett; 
Magicienne 16, Capt. Vansittart; Vul- 
ture 6, Capt. Glasse ; Dragon 6, Capt. 
W. H. Stewart ; Bulldog 6, Com. Gordon ; 
Gorgon 6, Com. Crawford; Basilisk 6, 
Com. Jenner. The whole of these vessels 
are screw ships, with the exception of the 
last-named six vessels, which are paddle- 
steamers. The Orion 91, Hastings 60, 
Pembroke 60, Russell 60, and other ves- 
sels joined in the Downs. The Admiral’s 
ftag ship the Wellington had to return to 
Portsmouth in consequence of injury re- 
ceived by collision with an American mer- 


chantman in the Channel. Every one of 
the ships composing this fleet are in ad- 
mirable order, with crews fully disciplined 
and well experienced. With only one or 
two exceptions, every ship and crew has 
been up the Baltic before. The strength 
of the Baltic fleet, when complete, will be— 
eleven screw line-of-battle ships of from 
131 to 70 guns; nine screw block ships, 
each of 60 guns ; seventeen steam-frigates 
and corvettes, from 51 to 15 guns ; about 
twenty paddle-wheel and screw steamers 
from 9 to 3 guns; five floating batteries 
of 16 guns each; eight mortar vessels ; 
twenty-eight gun-boats, one hospital ship, 
one shell magazine, one powder magazine, 
and one floating factory, making in all 
about one hundred and two vessels. 

The Crimea.—The sortie of the 22d 
March resulted in a loss on the part of 
the Russians of between 600 and 700 
killed, and 1,200 or 1,500 wounded; the 
French loss was 13 officers and 169 men 
killed, 12 officers and 361 men wounded. 

At Eupatoria, Omer Pasha has occupied 
two villages about half a league in advance 
of the town, and increased the circle of 
the fortifications. 

On the morning of the 9th of April the 
Allies opened fire upon the Russian works 
at Sebastopol with all their batteries. The 
bombardment continued without intermis- 
sion to the 17th, telegraphic despatches of 
which date from General Canrobert report 
the advantage to be on the side of the 
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Allies, and some ground to have been 
gained on the left attack. Russian de- 
spatches from Prince Gortschakoff of the 
19th state that some advantages had been 
gained over the French in a sortie on the 
night between the 18th and 19th, but that 
nothing decisive had taken place up to that 
date. Fifteen or twenty thousand men 
had arrived from Eupatoria under Omar 
Pasha to assist in the attack. The fleet 
has up to the date of the last accounts 
taken no part in the bombardment. 

Prince Menschikoff died at Perekop on 
the 16th March, on his way to St. Peters- 
burg, of mortification, consequent on a 
wound in the leg. 

The submarine telegraph from Bala- 
klava to Cape Kalerga near Varna was 
completed/on the 24th April, aud mes- 
sages have been received in London on 
the same day as despatched from Bala- 
klava. In the course of a few days the 
communication will be uninterrupted be- 
tween Lord Raglan’s head-quarters before 
Sebastopol and the War-office. 

Vienna.—We mentioned last month 
the satisfactory arrangement of the two 
first points of the conditions of peace by 
the conference. When the third point, 
namely, the limitation of Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, came on for 
discussion, the representatives of the 


Allies, in order to prove that they had no 
desire to humiliate Russia, proposed to 
the Russian representatives to take the 
initiative as to the means by which they 
would give effect to the principle of that 


proposition. M. M. Gortschakoff and 
Titoff requested time to refer to their 
government for instructions. When the 
answer from St. Petersburg arrived, it 
was to the effect that Russia had no pro- 
positions to make. The representatives 
of the Allies then brought forward their 
proposals, the effect of which were the 
restriction of the Russian fleet within the 
limits which were thought consistent with 
the safety of Turkey, the present condi- 
tion of the fleet as reduced by the war 
being taken as the basis of its future 
establishment. The Russian plenipoten- 
tiaries asked forty-eight hours to consider 
their proposals, and on the 21st announced 
their absolute rejection of them,upon which 
the negociation was finally broken off. 
Lord John Russell left Vienna to return to 
England on the 23rd. It yet remains to 
be seen whether Austria is prepared to 
fulfil the engagements she has entered 
into, and give a material support to the 
Western Powers. Report says the con- 
trary; but it has been declared by Lord 
Clarendon that on the 20th Austria held 
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precisely the same language as the repre- 
sentatives of England, France, and Turkey, 
and that he had no reason to think that 
she would depart from her engagements. 
Prussia has taken no part in the confer- 
ences. 

A treaty has been concluded between 
Austria and Switzerland, which puts an 
end to the Tessino differences. 

France.—The French fleet destined for 
service in the Baltic, and consisting of 
three line-of-battle ships, with frigates, 
corvettes, and smaller craft, will leave 
Cherbourg in two or three days. 

From the 25th Feb. to the beginning of 
April 14,717 men had been embarked for 
the East, from the port of Toulon alone. 

Sardinia.—A treaty between Sardinia 
and Turkey was signed, on the 14th of 
March, by which the troops of the former 
power were placed in the same position 
on the Turkish territory as those of France 
and England. A portion of the Sardinian 
contingent has sailed from Genoa, for the 
Crimea. General Alphonse de la Mar- 
mora has been nominated Commander- 
in-Chief of the Expeditionary Corps, and 
General Durando Minister of War in the 
room of General de la Marmora. 

Denmark.—The impeachment of the 
late Ministry for a misapplication of the 
budget has been finally determined in the 
Second Chamber, by a majority of 91 
votes to 1. 

Turkey.—On the 28th Feb. an earth- 
quake, which also shook and injured mate- 
rially many buildings at Constantinople, 
destroyed one-third of the flourishing city 
of Broussa, killing and wounding many 
hundreds of the inhabitants. About two 
hundred and fifty mosques have been de- 
stroyed, and all the slender and elegant 
minarets that adorned the city are on the 
ground ; the old picturesque castle, half- 
way up the hill, is in ruins, as also the 
public bazaar, and the large Government 
factory, called Tophana. 

Broussa is celebrated for its thermal 
springs, and a great number of baths, 
where patients are treated and lodged, are 
situated in delightful localities outside the 
town. Several of these were thrown 
down. Two of the springs disappeared, 
whilst that called Caplidza was turned out 
of its bed, and the water now runs in the 
opposite direction. During the earth- 
quake a large rock was observed to detach 
itself from Mount Olympus and roll down 
like a tremendous avalanche, carrying in 
its descent trees, bushes, and stones, until 
it arrived at the bottom of the ravine on 
the other side of the city in the direction 
of Lake Appollonia. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Emperor and Empress of the French 
left Paris at 2 o’clock on Sunday the 15th 
of April, on their route to visit her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. They passed the night 
at Dessin’s hotel at Calais; and Prince 
Albert proceeded to meet them at Dover, 
where he slept at the Lord Warden hotel. 
They embarked on Monday at 10 o’clock 
in the French screw-steamer Pelican, and 
landed at 1}, having been somewhat de- 
layed by a sea-fog. The imperial suite 
consisted of Marshal Vaillant, Minister of 
War, the Duc de Bassano, Grand Cham- 
berlain of the Household, the Princess 
d’Essling, Grand Maitresse, the Comte de 
Montebello, Aide-de-Camp, the Comtesse 
de Montebello, Baroness de Malaret, Co- 
lonel le Comte Ney, Colonel Fleury, the 
Marquis de Toulongeon, and Comte 
Tascher de la Pagerie. 

Lord Cowley, the English ambassador 
in Paris, was also in attendance. 

The Prefect of the Seine, with some of 
his municipal associates, came on the in- 
vitation of the Lord Mayor, and was enter- 
tained to dinner at the Mansion House, 
on Monday the 16th. 

After landing at Dover, the Emperor 


and Empress were conducted to the Lord 
Warden hotel, and there reccived a con- 
gratulatory address from the Mayor and 
corporation, to which his Imperial Majesty 


made a reply in English. Having taken 
the rail, the train arrived at the Bricklayers’ 
arms station at 5 o’clock, and during the 
hour’s passage in her Majesty’s carriages 
through the metropolis their progress was 
greeted by a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, with every manifestation of public 
rejoicing. Proceeding by the Great Wes- 
tern railway, they alighted at 7 o’clock at 
the grand hall of Windsor Castle, where 
the Queen, accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the Prince of Leiningen, 
received her illustrious guests. Dinner 
was served in St. George’s hall, which 
was used daily during their Majesties’ 
stay : andevery night the town of Windsor 
was illuminated, the public of that vicinity 
having subscribed the large sum of 700/. 
for that special purpose. 

The morning of Tuesday, April 17, was 
spent in private. At three o'clock thc 
Emperor received the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, and accepted an invi- 
tation to Guildhall; and afterwards re- 
ceived addresses from the Commissioners 
of Lieutenancy for London and Middlesex, 
and from the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of London, At four o’clock he 


was present at a review of the household 
troops in the Great Park. The company 
at the dinner party amounted to sixty- 
three; and her Majesty afterwards re- 
ceived an evening party. 

On Wednesday, April 18, a very full 
chapter of the Order of the Garter was 
held, at which the Sovereign, nineteen 
Knights, and all the officers were present, 
and his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. 
was elected and invested a Knight Com- 
panion. 

On Thursday, April 19, the Imperial © 
visitors took leave of Windsor Castle, and 
removed by the South Western Railway to 
Buckingham Palace, from whence, at 
twenty minutes before two, they proceeded 
in state to pay their promised visit to the 
City of London. They were received at 
Guildhall with a congratulatory address 
read by the Recorder, in reply to which 
the Emperor spoke as follows :— 


My Lord Mayor,—After the cordial reception I 
have experienced from the Queen, nothing could 
affect me more deeply than the sentiments to- 
wards the Empress and myself to which you, my 
Lord Mayor, have given expression on the part of 
the City of London ; for the City of London repre- 
sents the available resources which a world-wide 
commerce affords ‘beth for civilization and for war. 
Flattering as are your praises, I accept them, be- 
cause they are addressed much more to France 
than to myself; they are addressed to a nation 
whose interests are to-day everywhere identical 
with your own ; they are addressed to an army 
and navy united to yours by an heroic compa- 
nionship in danger and in glory; they are ad- 
dressed to the policy of the two Governments, 
which is based on truth, on moderation, and on 
justice. Vor myself, [I have retained on the 
throne the same sentiments of sympathy and 
esteem for the English people that I professed as 
an exile, while I enjoyed here the hospitality-of 
your Queen; and, ifI have acted in accordance 
with my convictions, it is that the interest of the 
nation which has chosen me, no less than that of 
universal civilization, has made it a duty. Indeed, 
England and France are naturally united on all 
the great questions of politics and of human pro- 
gress that agitate the world. From the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Mediterranean—from 
the Baltic to the Black Sca—from the desire to 
abolish slavery to our hopes for the amelioration 
of all the countries of Europe—I see in the moral 
as in the political world for our two nations but 
one course and one end. Itis, then, only by un- 
worthy considerations and pitiful rivalries that 
our union could be dissevered. If we follow the 
dictates of common sense alone, we shall be sure 
of the future. You are right in interpreting my 
presence among you as 4 fresh and convincing 
proof of my energetic co-operation in the prose- 
cution of the war, 1f we fail in obtaining an ho- 
nourable peace. Should we so fail, although our 
difficulties may be great, we may surely count on 
a successful result; for not only are our soldiers 
and sailors of tried valour ; not only do our two 
countries possess within themselves unrivalled 
resources ; but above all—and here lies their su- 
periority—it is because they are in the van of all 
generous and enlightened ideas. The eyes of all 
who suffer, instinctively turn to the West. Thus 
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our two nations are even more powerful from the 
opinions they represent than by the armies and 
fleets they have at their command. I am deeply 
grateful to your Queen for affording me this 
solemn opportunity of expressing to you my own 
sentiments and those of France, of which I am the 
interpreter. I thank you in my own name and 
in that of the Empress for the frank and hearty 
cordiality with which you have received us. We 
shall take back with us to France the lasting im- 
pression, made on minds thoroughly able to ap- 
preciate it, of the imposing spectacle which Eng- 
land presents, where virtue on the throne directs 
the destinies of a country under the empire of a 
liberty without danger to its grandeur. 

A sumptuous dejeuner was provided in 
the Council Chamber, at which the Lord 
Mayor gave the health of the Queen; and 
afterwards that of the Emperor and Em- 
press of the French. Shortly after 4 o’clock 
the cortége departed, again proceeding 
through the streets in state. They next 
visited the French ambassador, Count 
Walewski, at Knightsbridge, where the 
corps diplomatique were presented to his 
Imperial Majesty. In the evening they 
attended the Royal Italian Opera, accom- 
panied by her Majesty; the opera was 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. The same night very 
splendid illuminations were displayed by 
the public offices, clubs, and court trades- 
men. 

On Friday, April 20, a visit was made 
to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Their 
Imperial Majesties, accompanied in the 
same carriage by her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, rode thither, over Westminster 
Bridge, and through Dulwich, followed by 
their suites in eight other carriages. They 
were received by Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. 
Laing, Sir C. Fox, and the rest of the 
Directors, and’ conducted over the several 
departments by Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, and the other officials. On 
appearing on the terrace, they were greeted 
by more than 40,000 visitors assembled in 
the gardens, and who, whilst the Royal 
party were in the refreshment saloon, were 
admitted into the palace. After returning 
to Buckingham Palace the Emperor and 
Prince Albert rode out on horseback. In 
the evening the Queen gave an evening 
party, and a concert in the Grand Saloon, 
to which about five hundred persons were 
invited, 
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The Emperor took his leave the next 
morning; being accompanied by H. R. H. 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge 
to the sea-shore at Dover. 

The Emperor of the French has con- 
ferred on H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
negotiated a Loan of 16,000,000/, It has 
been offered upon a new plan. Stock at 3 
per cent. was given at par; and biddings 
were required upon an annuity for thirty 
years upon each 100%. The only offer 
made was by the Messrs. Rothschild, viz. 
at 14s. 6d., which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer accepted. It is estimated that 
86,000,0007. will be required for the ser- 
vices of the year. Besides the 16,000,000/, 
loan, Sir G. C. Lewis proposes to raise 
3,000,000. more by Exchequer Bills ; and 
about 5,200,0007. by increased taxation, in 
the following manner :— 


Income tax, a further 1 per cent. added 
to the present 6 per cent. This is to pro- 
duce about : é £2,000,000 
On sugar, an additional tax 

of 3s. per cwt., equal to . 
On coffee, 1d. per lb. 

On tea, 3d. per Ib... : 750,000 
On Scotch and Irish spirits 1,000,000 
On bankers’ cheques . é 200,000 


1,200,000 
150,000 


£5,300,000 


The South Sea-house, in Threadneedle 
Street, has been brought to the hammer. 
An agent from the Conservative Land So- 
ciety attended, aud bid a very large sum ; 
but other bidders went beyond his com- 
mission, and the property was knocked 
down to Mr. M. Nelson, architect, for 
55,7508. 

A large addition has just been made to 
the public Park at Holyrood, near Edin- 
burgh, by embracing within it a field of 
about thirteen acres, situated north of the 
Duke’s Walk, and east of the ground used 
for military exercise and parade. This 
field was purchased by the Board of Works 
some years ago, and the lease has lately 
expired. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre PrRerERMENTS. 


Feb. 28. Edwin Truman, esq. to be Dentist 
to her Majesty’s Household, vice Charles Bew, 
esq. deceased. * 

arch 26. James H. Skene, esq. now Vice- 
‘aie at Constantinople, to be Consul at 
arch 27. Lieut.-Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, 
K.C.B., Colonel of the 2ist Foot, to accept and 
wear the Imperial Order of the Medjidie of the 


First Class, conferred by the Sultan.—William 
Todd and Alexander M‘L. Seely, esqrs. to be 
Members of the Legislative Council of New 
Brunswick ; Patrick Walker and James Cras- 
well, esqrs. to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of Prince Edward’s Island; and John 
M‘Cormack, esq. to be Assistant Police Magis- 
trate of Sierra Leone. 

March 31. The Right Hon. Dudley Earl of 
Harrowby sworn Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster.—The Hon. E. P. Bouverie, sworn of 
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the Privy Council, and appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of theCommittee of Trade and Plantations. 

April 9. Arnold Burrowes Kemball, esq. 
Captain in the East India Company’s service, 
to be Consul-General at Baghdad. — Samuel 
Gaskell, esq. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, W. G. Campbell, esq. barrister-at- 
law, Alexander Earle Monteith, esg. advocate, 
Sheriff of Fife, and James Coxe, esq. Doctor 
of Medicine, to be Commissioners for Lunatic 
Asylums ia Scotland. 

April 16. Henry-John Viscount Palmerston, 
G.C.B., the Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., 
Viscount Monck, Viscount Duncan, and the 
Hon. H. B, W. Brand, to be Commissioners of 
the Treasury. : 

April 17, “William Clark Haines, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary for Victoria.—Wm. Clark 
Haines, esq. and Charles Pasley, esq. Capt. 
R.E. to be non-elective Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Victoria.— Major-Gen. Sir 
Richard Doherty, Knt., Sir Joshua Rowe, Knt. 
C.B., the Rt. Rev. A. G. Spencer, D.D., James 
Gayleard, esq., Dowell O'Reilly, esq-, John 
Salmon, esq., William Dutton Turner, esq., 
Edward Jordon, esq., Richard Cusson Burke, 
esq., James Porteous, esq., George Price esq., 
Bryan Edwards, esq., Henry Westmorland, 
esq., Walter George Stewart, esq., Alexander 
Barclay, esq., and Richard Hill, esq., to be 
Members of the Privy Council of Jamaica.— 
Bryan Edwards, Isaac Jackson, Hy. Brockett, 
Hinton East, Benj. Vickers, and J. J, A. Shake- 
spear, esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica. 


John Ball, esq. M.P. for Carlow, to be Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 

The Earl of Carlisle, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, has made the following appointments 
in his household: Private Secretary, Brevet- 
Major H. F. Ponsonby, Gren. Guards ; State 
Steward, Viscount St. Lawrance ; Comptroller, 
R. Williams, esq.; Gentleman Usher and 
Master of the Ceremonies, F. Willis, esq. ; 
Chamberlain, F. Howard, esq.; Master of the 
Horse, Lord O. Fitzgerald; Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, G. Bagot, esq.; Gentlemen at 
Large, L. Balfour, esq. H. Mailet, esq. ; First 
Chaplain, the Very Rev. H. U. Tighe, Dean of 
Ardagh. 

The Hon. Henry Coke to be Private Secre- 


tary to Mr. Horsman, the new Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

William Wakeford Attree, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be Recorder of Seaford. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Cavan.—Robert Burroughes, esq. 
Gloucester.—William Philip Price, esq. 
Kilmarnock.—Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, re-el. 
Lewes.—Hon. H. B. W. Brand, re-elected. 
Liverpool.—Joseph Christopher Ewart, esq. 
Wilton.—Edmd. Antrobus, esq. vice C. H. W. 

A’Court, appointed Special Commissioner of 

Property and Income Tax. 


BIRTHS. 


March6. At Stratton Audley, the wife of 
‘Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. a son.—~—13. At 
Reigate, the wife of Edward Arthur Copleston, 
esq. a dau.——23. At Brighton, the wife of 
Arthur Otway, esq. M.P. a dau.--—The wife 
of Andrew Crosse, esq. of Fyne court house, 
Broomfield, Som. a son.——24. At Lansdowne 
house, the Countess of Shelburne, a dau.—— 
At Ickleford house, near Hitchin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Dudley Ryder, a dau.—--At 
Durham, at Burn hall, the wife of Marmaduke 
Charles Salvin, esq. a dau.——25. In Upper 
Brook st. Lady Emma Cust, a son.—~—in Mon- 
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tagu st. Portman sq. the wife of Robert Loder, 
esq. of the High Beeches, Sussex, a son.—— 
27. At Down Lew Wilts, Lady Maria Pon- 
sonby, a dau.——At West Heath, near Congle- 
ton, Mrs. Edward H. Solly, a son——At Kings- 
cote, Glouc. the wife of Major Henry B. O. 
Savile, a dau.—28. In Arlington st. Lady 
Walsingham, a dau.—At the Royal Milita 
College, Sandhurst, the wife of Capt. Bertie M. 
Roberts, 26th Regt. a son.——29. At Westha 
house, Dorset, the wife of Capt. Fowell, R.N. 
a dau.—30. At Tetworth hall, Hunts, the 
wife of John Harvey Astell, esq. a dau.——At 
Dantsey rectory, the widow of Lieut.-Colonel 
Swyny, 63rd Regt. who fell at Inkerman on the 
5th November, a son. 

April 1. In John st. Berkeley sq. Lady Mary 
Clive, a dau.——-2. At Cambridge, the wife of 
Dr. Paget, a son.——3. In Upper Grosvenor st. 
Lady Henniker, a son.—4. At St. Peter’s 
rectory, Northampton, the Hon. Mrs. H. De 
Sausmarez, a son.——At the Homme, Heref. 
the wife of R. 8. Cox, esq. of a son and heir 
and of a dau.——At York, the wife of Henry 
Cholmeley, esq. of Brandsby lodge, a dau.—— 
5. In Carlton house terr. the Hon. Mrs. Rus- 
sell, a son.——At Withington hall, Cheshire, 
the wife of the Hon. Carnegie R. J. Jervis, a 
son.——8. At Ashburnham place, Sussex, the 
Countess of Ashburnham, ason.——At Shotton 
hall, nr. Durham, the wife of Robt. C. Bewicke, 
esq. a son.——lIn Chester terr. Regent’s —, 
the Hon. Lady Pearson, a dau.——At Ham- 
brook house, Glouc. the wife of William Gray 
Clarke, esq. a dau.——At Hadshaw, the wife of 
Henry Hobhouse, esq. a dau.——9. At Court- 
Jand house, West Clifton, the wife of Frederick 
Elton, esq. a son.——13. At Finedon, co. Npn. 
the wife of the Rev. G. W. Paul, a son.—— 
14. At Portland place, Lady Charlotte Watson 
Taylor, twin-daus.——At Thonock hall, Linc. 
Mrs. Hickman Bacon, a son and heir.——At 
Chatham, the wife of Major Hew Dalrymple 
Fanshawe, a son.——At Haresfoot, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Smith Dorrien, a dau.——19. 
Lowndes oo, any Mary Egerton, a son.—- At 
Blithfield, the Hon. Mrs. Bagot, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept.18. At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Thomas Cages, * Chief Surveyor to Govern- 
ment for the two Canterbury districts, to Mary- 
Anne, widow of David Theodore Williams, esq. 
and eldest dau. of late Rev. David Williams, of 
Ystradmeirig, Cardiganshire. 

Dec.7. At Auckland, New Zealand, Robert 
Marchison, esq. Lieut. 58th Regt. eldest son of 
the late Kenneth Marchison, esq. to Harriet- 
Isabella, fourth dau. of the late Major Travers, 
K.H. Rifle Brigade. 

Jan, 25. At Melbourne, Ross Richards Hom- 
Sray, esq. only son of the late Richards Hom- 
fray, esq. grandson of late Sir Ross Donnelly, 
and nephew of Admiral Sir James Stirling, to 
Agnes - Elizabeth-Jenette, youngest dau. of 
Charles F. Elderton, esq. 

Feb.15. At Uttoxeter, Rev. Henry Abud, M.A. 
Vicar of Uttoxeter, to Anne, dau. of J. Mallaby, 
esq. of Loxley park, Staff.—~At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Col. “Eardley Wilmot, son of the 
late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. of Osmaston, 
Derb. to Emily-Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Whitmore, esq. of Apley.——At 
Edinburgh, Niel Fergusson Blair, esq. of Bal- 
thayock, Perthsh. to Elrington, widow of James 
Vaughan Allen, esq. of Inchmartine, and third 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. #ir Niel Douglas, 
K.C.B. —~Major-Gen. Studd, of Oxton, South 
Devon, to Beatrice-Emma, dau. of the late 
Charlton Bayly. esq. of Sidmouth.——At Liver- 
pool, William Winter Raffles, esq. to Jane, only 
child of the late Robert Blanchard, esq.——At 
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Paris, E. B. M. Baillie, esq. son of Evan Baillie, 
esq. of Dochfour, and y Georgiana Baillie, 
to Lady Fanny Bruce, youngest dau. of the 
dowager Countess of Bigin and Kincardine. 
——At St. George’s, Bermuda, Lieut. Lewis 
Fred. Hall, R.A. son of Lieut.-Col. Hall, R.E. 
to Amelia-Caroline, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Montgomery Williams, Commanding Royal 
Engineer at Bermuda. 

16. At Sligo, J. C. Johnstone, esq. to Maria, 
second dau. of the late Capt. Gethin, 17th Foot, 
and granddau. of late Sir Percy Gethin, Bart. 

17. At Ampthill, the Rev. Richard Bryane, 
of Christ’s coll. Yous est son of James Bryans, 
esq. of Belfield, Windermere, to Eleanor-Eliza- 
beth, third dau, of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jas. 
Lyon, K.C.B,——aAt St. John’s Paddington, 
Richard Hopkins Alinat, esq. M.D., A.M., of 
White place, Berks, to Elizabeth-Anne, widow 
of John Charles Ord, esq. of Cumberland terr. 
Regent’s park, and dau. of the late Wm. Villiers 
Surtees, esq. of Rothertield park, Sussex, and 
Devonshire place.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, Thomas-Fraser, third son of Hugh F. 
Sandeman, esy. of Sussex sq. to Laura, young: 
est dau. of Henry Wakefield, esq. of Russell sq. 
and granddau. of late Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 
—— At Moradabad, Bengal, Major Charles 
Cooper, 23rd Bengal Nat. Inf. to Alethea-Rosa- 
mond, second dau. of Capt. Fer Stehelm, H.M’s 
13th Light Inf. 

19. At Skenfrith, Edm.-Baskerville, second 
son of P.R. Mynors, esq. of Treago, Herefordsh. 
to Horatia-Charlotte-Campbell, dau. of John 
Crawfurd, esq. of Blackbrooke, Monmouthsh. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover square, Henry 
George Bowyer, esq. youngest son of Sir Geo. 
Bowyer, Bart. of Radley, Berks, to Katharine- 
Emma, only child of the Rev. George Sandby, 
Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. —~—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Capt. Henry Guise, son of Gen. 
Sir J. Guise, Bart. of Rendcombe, Glouc. to 
Frederica, dau. of Sir Wm. Verner, Bart. M.P. 
— At Peartree, near Southampton, John 
Turner Turner, esq. only son of John Phillip- 
son, esq. of Bramshaw house, New Forest, to 
Marian-Maria-Dorothea, only dau. of Joseph 
J.P. Hoare, esq. of Bitterne, and granddau. 
of the late Lady Harriet Hoare.—— At St. 
Gabriel’s Pimlico, Frederic Erskine Manners, 
esq. E.1.C.S8. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Manners. K.H. to Harriet second dau. of Col. 
Robson, E.1.C.8.——At Funtington, Sussex, 
Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, esq. Capt. 23rd Fusi- 
liers, eldest son of Sir J. C. Jervoise, Bart. to 
Sophia-Horatia-Churchill, sixth dau. of Henry 
Lawes Long, esq. of Hampton lodge, Surrey. 
-—— At Talnuk house, co. Galway, the Rev. Wm. 
David Cowley, A.M. of Dublin, to Margaret- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of Lieut.-General Alex. 
Thomson, C.B. Col. 74th Highlanders.——At 
Cockermouth, Arthur B. P. Duthoit TWilson, 
esq. many years at St. Peter’s School, York, to 
Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of Eldred Mordaunt, 
esq. of Workington.——At St. John’s, Durd- 
ham Down, Bristol, the Rev. Joseph Bitton, 
M.A. to Emily, youngest dau. of Daniel Fripp, 
esq. of Vincent lodge. 

21. At Andover, the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A. 
of Birmingham, to Elizabeth, second surv. dau. 
of the late Wm. Dowling, esq. of Over Wallop. 

24. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Walter C. 
Nangle, esq. Lieut. R.A. youngest son of Geo. 
Nangle, esq. of Kildalkey, co. Meath, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Hon. Arthur Annesley. 

27. At Barling, Essex, the Rev. Geo. Heath, 
M.A. Vicar of Canewdon, to Harriotte-Wake. 
ham-King, dau. of the late Rev. J. Nottidge, 
Rector of East Hanningfield. 

March 1. At Wolverley, the Right Hon. 
Lord Kingsale, to Adelaide, only dau. of J. P. 
Brown Westhead, esq. of Lea castle, Worc.—— 
At Wellington, James, only son of Jas. Kershaw, 
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esq. M.P. to Eliza-Jane, second dau. of Thos. 
Elworthy, esq. 

2. At Queenstown, John George Valentine 
Rickcord, esq. R.N. eldest son of T. P. Rick- 
cord, on of Malta, to Helen-Cathérine, second 
dau. of = G. T. M. Purvis, (a) R.N. 

3. At Paddington, Thomas Houldsworth 
Huseey, esq. to Flora-Macdonald, second dau. 
of Benj. Cuff Greenhill, esq. of Knowle Hall. 
——At Marylebone, Thomas Blackburne, esq. 
M.A. Queen’s college, Oxford, to Helena, only 
dau, of the late Madame Dulcken. 

7. At Milford, Hants, John Warden, esq. 
Member of the Govnt. of Bombay, to Juliana, 
widow of Louis C. C. Rivett, esq. and youngest 
dau, of the late William Reynolds, esq. 

8. At Woodhorn, Northumb. John Smyth 
Egginton, esq. of Kirkella house, co. York, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of William Peppercorn, 
esq. of Eaton Socon, Hunts. —~At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Joseph Goolden, esq. of Madras, 
to Julia-Ann, dau. of J. Pugh, esq. Porchester 
terr.—-At Malta, Capt. Joshua Grant Crosse, 
88th Regt. fourth son of Thomas Crosse, esq. 
late of Herne hill, Surrey, and Friskney, Linc. 
to Frances-Amelia, fourth dau. of Sam. Harvey, 
esq.—~—At Edinburgh, Alex. Oswald Brodie, 
esq. Ceylon Civil Serv. only son of Col. James 
Brodie, C.B. Madras Army, to Jessy-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. A. C. Spottiswoode, 
Bengal Army. 

12. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, the Rev. Henry 
William Haygarth, second son of the late Wm. 
Haygarth, esq. of Langham place, to Emma, 
——— dau. of the late J. H. Powell, esq. of 

rinkstone park, Suffolk, 

13. At Dresden, Beaumont William Hotham, 
esq. i son of the late Vice-Adm. Hon. 
Sir Hen. Hotham, K.C.B. to Charlotte-Amelia, 
— dau. of Rear-Admiral Rich.——At 

lorton, Glouc. Joseph Robert Lumley, ese. of 
Harleston, co. Npn. to Sarah, relict of Renn 
Hampden, esq. of Balls, Barbados, and late 
M.P. for Marlow.——At Reading, Croft-Augus- 
tus, second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Marsack, 
to Julia-Killah, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Prebble ye surgeon. 

14, At Plymouth, Richard Robinson Rodd, 
esq. solicitor, of East Stonehouse, to Matilda- 
Louisa, eldeat dau. of Capt. Thomas, R.N. 

15. At St. James’s Paddington, Thomas Mat- 
thew Gisborne, esq. only son of the late Mat- 
thew Gisborne, esy. of Walton hall, to Caroline- 
Frances, eldest dau. of Wm. Wilberforce Bird, 
esq.——At Horsham, Major Arthur Prescott, 
2nd Bombay Lt. Cav. to lsabella-Maria-Chris- 
tiana, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Geo. 
Bratt, Incumb. of Hanover church, Regent st. 
-—— At Charlton, Capt. Douglas M‘Donald, 
R.N. only son of John M‘Donald, esq. R.N. of 
H.M.’s Dockyard, Woolwich, to Lucy, only dau. 
of late Capt. Robt. Smith, R.N. of Portsmouth. 
——At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. W. Norwood, 
of Queen’s coll. Camb. to Jane, widow of the 
Rev. George Palmer, and dau. of the late Thos. 
Gaskell, esq. of Ingersley hall, Cheshire.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. James Clements, 
Lieut. 8rd Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Clements, R.M. to Mary-Sarah, eldest 
dau. of Charles Haskell, of Horningsham.—— 
At Dublin, Arthnr Kavanagh, esq. of Borris 
house, co. Carlow, to Frances-Mary, only dau. 
of the Rev. J. F. Leathley, Rector of Termon 
Fechin, co. Louth.—— At Croydon, Surrey, the 
Rev. John Martindale Farrar, M.A. to Frances, 
only surviving child of the late John Key, esq, 
of Water Fulford, Yorkshire. 

16. At St. Pancras, Capt. Charles Alfred 
Mount, East Kent Regt. third son of William 
Mount, esq. tbag oeban! to Eleanor-Frances, 
only child of late Henry Thomas, esq. M.R.C.S. 


of Ryde. 
17, C.J. Hale Monro, Capt. 36th Regt. eldest 
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son of C. Hale Monro, esq. of Engaten, Devon, 

to Marion Withington, of Fair Lawn, Ripon, 

dau. of G. Withington, esq. of Parkfield, Dids- 

bury.——At Exeter, John Tucker, esq. of Mount 

Radford, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 

late Henry Byne, esq. of Satterleigh house, 
von. 

20. At Trinity church, Paddington, F. A. V. 
Thurburn, esq. of the Bengal army, to Kezia, 
third dan, of the late John Chapman, esq. of 
Louth. 

22. At Holy Trinity church, Westbourne 
terrace, Major C. A.B. Lundh, Governor of the 
R. Mil. College of Christiana, to Mary- Beata, 
| Nar ay dau. of the Chevalier Charles Tottie, 

wedish and Norwegian Consul-General.—— 
At Dawlish, John Fortescue Knighton, esq. of 
Dawlish, to Adelaide-Lucy, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. M. Harrison, Rector of Clayhanger, 
Devon. 

24. At Sherborne, Dorset, Fred. Wentworth 
Bennett, esq. late Capt. 69th Regt. eldest son 
of James Bennett, esq. of Cadbury house, Som. 
to Catherine-Eliza, only surv. child of the late 
John Thomas Croft, esq. of Burlington. ——At 
Kirkburn, Yorkshire, Robert Wise, esq. of 
Auburn hill, Malton, to Harriet, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Topham, esq. of 
High oy week ws 

26. At Tottenham, Major George Carruthers, 
Madras army, to Harriette-Emilie, second dau. 
of the late Alfred Hales, esq, of Norton green 
hall, Staffordshire. 

27. At Paddington, Frederick Lodwick, esq. 
Bombay army, to Emily-Mary, eldest dau. of 
R. H. Harris, esq. of Botesdale, Suffolk.——At 
Clifton, Lieut.-Colonel Sparks, 38th Regt. to 
Eliza-Maria, eldest dau. of late Henry Lucas, 
M.D. of Brecon.——At Abingdon, J. Shortland 
Shillingford, 3 of Peckham, to Catherine- 
Anne, widow of Charles James Cowie, esq. 
Madras Med. service.——At Chatham, Capt. 
Henry Droz Gaynor, 87th Regt. fourth son of 
Capt. Gaynor, Barrack-Master at Buttevant, 
to Louisa-Milford, only dau. of the late Com- 
missary-Gen. Sir C. Dalrymple.——At Walcot, 
Bath, Charles Bernard Atherton, esq. of King- 
ton St. Michael, to Louisa-Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of the late John Holder, esq. of Cubberley, 
Heref. and Taynton house, Glouc. 

28. At Brighton, the Rev. James H. Watson, 
M.A. of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Old Kent road, to Anna, granddan. of the late 
Charles Becket, esq. 

29. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Col. J. J. 
Holles, 25th Regt. to Jane, widow of Major 
William O'Connor, of the same Regt.——At 
Knaresbrough, James P. Pritchett, esq. of 

rlington, architect, third son of James P. 
Pritchett. esq. of York, to Ellen-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Richard Dewes, esq. of Knaresbrough ; 
and at same time and place, John B. Pritchett, 

. of York, surgeon, fourth son of James P. 
Pritchett, esq. to Annie, third dau. of R. 
Dewes, esq.——At York, Robert Chas. JTolmes, 
esq. Capt. 10th Royal Hussars, only son of the 
late David Holmes, esq. of Lower Belgrave st. 
to Eliza-Caroline, elder dau. of Thomas Price, 
e8q.——At Ryde, Capt. John Hill, Bombay Eng. 
son of the late Vice-Adm. Henry Hill, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Williams, esq. and 

rand-niece of the late Admiral Sir Thomas 
Williams, G.C.B. 

Lately. At Donnybrook, William Jameson, 
esq. Of Montrose, co. Dublin, to Emily-St. 
Leger, second dau. of Colonel H. A. O’Neill, of 
St. Ann’s.—At Lower Gravenhurst, Beds, 
Samuel Watson, esq. of Grandborough, Warw. 
to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Lieut. T. W. 
Nicolls, Royal African Corps, and granddau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Nicolls, 2nd West India 


iprit 4, At Edinburgh, Major Dug, youngest 
9 


son of Garden Duff, esq. of Hatton, to Jane, 
dau. of the late Alan C. Dunlop, esq. 

5. At Rossend castle, Fifeshire, James Ivory, 
sq. son of the Hon. Lord Ivory, to Harriette- 
Jane-Oakeley, only dau. of Wm. Alex. Laurie, 
esq. of Rossend. 

9. At Botley, the Rev. John Thomas Wright 
Baker, son of late Rev. Richd. Baker, Rector 
of that parish, to Harriet - Martha- Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Guillaume, esq. 

10. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles 
Schreiber, esq. Fellow of by y | coll. Camb. 
eldest surviving son of the late Lieut-Colonel 
James Alfred Schreiber, of Melton, Suffolk, to 
Lady Charlotte-Elizabeth, widow of Sir John 
J. Guest, Bart. M.P. and only dau. of the late 
Earl of Lindsey.——At Plymouth, Fred. Roy 
Dowson, esq. of Weston-super-Mare, son of the 
late Captain Dowson, 89th Regt. to Susanna- 
Maria-Furneaux, dau. of the Rev. Chas. Aldrich, 
formerly Perp. Curate of Wingfield, Suffolk. 
——At Aldingham, Lance. the Rev. William 
Henry Fell, B.A. of Trinity coll. Curate of St. 
John’s, Lancaster, to Selina-Jane, eldest dan. 
of the Rey. John Macaulay, Rector of Alding- 
ham, and granddau. of late Zachary Macaulay, 
esq.——At Upwell, the Rev. John Partridge, 
of Great Yarmouth, to Emily-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of Hanslip Palmer, esq.——At South 
Church, James Laing, esy. to Theresa-Talbot, 
dau. of Thos. Peacock, esq. of Bishop’s Auck- 
land.——At Seagry, Wilts, the Rev. Charles 
Hill Awdry, M.A. Vicar of Seagry, to Jane- 
Henriette, eldest dau. of Mons. Louis Victor 
Gex, of Morges, Canton de Vand.——At South- 
sea, the Rev. Robert Graham Brownrigg, Vicar 
of Clonagoose, co. Carlow, to Amelia-Coker, 
second dau. of the late Jolin Worthington, esq. 


——At Paris, Randall Roberts Burroughes, esq. ° 


of Long Stratton, Norfolk, to Jane-Sarah, eldest 
dau. of John Bax, — late E.1.C. Civil Serv. 

11. At Doncaster, the Rev. Edward Gambier 
Pym, second son of the late Rev. W. W. Pym, 
Rector of Willian, Herts, to Lucy-Catharine, 
youngest dau. of Robert Baxter, esq. of Don- 
caster, and Park st. Westminster.—— At South- 
ampton, Martin-Howy, son of the late Rey. 
Edward Irving, M.A. to Caroline-Mary, dau, 
of H. P. Bruyeres, esq.—At Trinity church, 
Westbourne terr. Robert Byron J/iller, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and eldest 
son of Mr, Serjeant Miller, to Emily, third dau. 
of G. B. Harrison, esq. of Gloucester gardens. 
-——At Georgeham, Henry Dene, ~. manager 
of the West of England and South Wales Dis- 
trict Bank, Barnstaple, to Caroline, third dau, 
of the Rey. Francis Hole, Rector of Georgeham. 
——At St. James’s Piccadilly, William-Henry, 
eldest son of W. Hl. Harford, esq.-of Barley 
wood, Som. to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. William Tower, of Essex. 

12. At South Petherton, Som. Charles Cop- 
land Templer, esq. son of James Templer, esq. 
of Bridport, to Florence, third dau. of John 
Nicholetts, esq.——At Hampton Court, Richd. 
Bright, esq. eldest son of Robert Bright, esq. 
of Abbot’s Leigh, Som. to Emma-Katharine, 
widow of J. A. Gordon, esq. of Knockespeck, 
Aberdeensh. and of Stocks, Herts. —— At Mort- 
lake, Capt. James Dolphin, late Rifle Bigade, 
to Agnes, third dau. of the late Sir F. M. Om- 
manney, Bart.——At Duxford, Charles Ellis, 
esq. son of Capt. Ellis, of Meldreth, Camb. to 
Maria-Louisa, dau. of John Oslar, esq.—At 
Calne, George-Comport, eldest son of George 
Murton, esq. of Faversham, Kent, to Anne, 
second dau. of Benj. Baily, esq. of Berrels, near 
Caine.——At Bramdean, Hants, Major-Gen. 
W. C. Coles, to Honora-Augusta, dau. of the 
Hon. and Rey. A. G. Legge.——At Leominster, 
Frederick Stallard, M.A. barrister-at-law, to 
Emblyn-Eliza, only child of the late Richard 
Bird, esq. solicitor, Calcutta, 
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Lorp Viscount Borne. 

March 30. At his town residence, in 
his 78th year, the Right Hon. Gustavus 
Hamilton, sixth Viscount Boyne (1717), 
and Baron Hamilton, of Stackallan, co. 
Meath (1715). 

He was born on the 12th April, 1777, 
the elder son of Gustavus the fifth Vis- 
count, by Martha-Matilda, only daughter 
of Sir Quaile Somerville, Bart. He suc- 
ceeded his father on the 29th Feb. 1816, 
but never sat in either house of Parlia- 
ment. 

He married, Aug. 4, 1796, Harriet, 
only daughter of Benjamin Baugh, esq. of 
Burwarton House, Shropshire; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
two sons, Gustavus-Frederick, his suc- 
cessor ; and Edward-Holland, who died in 
1812, in his 14th year. 

The present Lord was born in 1797 ; 
and, having married in 1828 Emma-Maria, 
daughter of Matthew Russell, esq. of 
Brancepeth Castle, co. Durham, and sister 
and heir to the late William Russell, esq. 
formerly M.P. for that county, he has 
taken in 1850 the additional name of 
Russell. He has a son and heir, Gus- 
tavus-Russell, born in 1830. 

Viscount O’NEILL. 

Feb. 12, At Shane’s castle, co. Antrim, 
in his 75th year, the Right Hon. John 
Bruce Richard O'Neill, third Viscount, 
and Baron O’Neill (1793 and 1795), of 
that place, and a Representative Peer of 
Ireland; a General in the army, Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Ulster, and Con- 
stable of Dublin Castle. 

He was born at Shane's castle on the 
30th Dec. 1780, the younger son of John 
the first Viscount (who was killed by the 
rebels at Antrim in 1798), by the Hon. 
Harriet Frances Boyle, only daughter and 
heir of Charles Lord Dungarvan, eldest 
son of the fifth Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
2d Foot Guards, Oct. 10, 1799; became 
Lieutenant and Captain May 8, 1800; 
Captain in the 8th Dragoons April 28, 
1804 ; brevet Major July 30, 1807; 
Major in the 19th Dragoons Sept. 3, 
1807 ; Lieut.-Colonel in the Chasseurs 
Britanniques April 21, 1808; in the 19th 
Dragoons April 29, 1810; and Colonel, 
by brevet, June 4, 1814. 

Lord O'Neill sat in parliament for 
nearly forty years as one of the members 
for the county of Antrim. He was re- 
turned at the first general election after 
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the Union, in 1802; and on every subse- 
quent occasion until his accession to the 
peerage. During that period his election 
was only twice contested; first in 1830, 
when the members were :— 


Hon. J. B. R. O'Neill 
Earl of Belfast . < ° FES 
Edmund M‘Donnell, esq.. 525 
Lord William Kerr . . 10 
and again in 1832 
Hon. J. B. R. O'Neill . 
Earl of Belfast 4 oo 
Edmund M‘Donnell,esq.. 1441 
John Cromie, esq. . os LEG 

In May, 1811, Colonel O'Neill was 
appointed Constable of Dublin Castle. 
On the 11th July, 1816, he resumed his 
place in the 2d Foot Guards as Lieut.- 
Colonel. He became a Major-General 
in 1825, a Lieut.-General in 1838, anda 
General in 1854. He succeeded to the 
peerage on the 26th March, 1841, on the 
death of his elder brother, who had been 
advanced to the dignity of an Earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland in the year 1800, but 
died without issue. 

In Feb. 1842 he was elected one of the 
Representative Peers for Ireland; and, 
although during early life ranking among 
the Tories of the ultra school, he might 
latterly be said to class among Moderate 
Conservatives ; he, however, took little 
part in parliamentary affairs. 

The deceased Viscount, who never mar- 
ried, was the last of the great house of 
O’Neill, whose career in Ireland extends 
full a thousand years. With him the 
great Hy Nials—the hereditary chiefs of 
Ulster—are no more! The family came 
into Ireland in the early part of the ninth 
century—were of Gothic descent, and 
said to have sprung from Belus, a Gothic 
king of the Orkneys. They were then 
called Nial O'Nial, or Hy Nial, signifying 
chief or prince. The head of the race 
married into the family of an Irish prince, 
and soon, by that warlike prowess which, 
in latter times, struck terror into the 
councils of Queen Elizabeth, became the 
chiefs of Ulster, and the fiercest and 
bravest opposers of the Danish-Saxon in- 
vaders of thecountry. Irish history bears 
memorable record of the feats of arms per- 
formed by the leaders of this warlike house 
during the struggles of Ireland with the 
Danes, and the still later conquests of the 
English. 

The late Lord O’ Neill will be succeeded 
in his estates by the Rev. Mr. Chichester, 
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of Dublin, nephew of. the late Sir Arthur 
Chichester, and son-in-law of the Right 
Hon. Judge Torrens. Mr. Chichester, it 
is believed, will assume the name of 
O'Neill. 


Lorp ERskINE. 

March 19. At his residence, Butler’s 
Green, Sussex, aged 78, the Right Hon. 
David Montague Erskine, second Baron 
Erskine, of Restormel Castle, Cornwall 
(1806). 

He was the eldest son of the celebrated 
Lord Erskine, the Whig Chancellor of 
1806 (who was third son of the tenth Earl 
of Buchan), by his first wife, Frances, 
daughter of Daniel Moore, esq. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 20, 1802. 
In Feb. 1806 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Portsmouth, in the room of his 
father; but he vacated his seat in the 
following July, on being appointed Envoy 
extraordinary and Minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States of America, 
having previously married a native of that 
country. He returned from Washington 
in 1809. In 1825 he was accredited in 
the same capacity to Stuttgardt, and after- 
wards, in Feb. 1828, removed to Munich, 
which post he held up to Nov. 1843, and 
then retired on a pension. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Nov. 17, 1823. 

His lordship was three times married ; 
first, in America, in Jan. 1800, to Frances, 
daughter of the late General John Cad- 
wallader, of Philadelphia, who died on the 
25th March, 1843; secondly, on the 29th 
July, 1843, to Ann-Bond, daughter of 
John Travis, esq., and cousin to his 
former wife; and thirdly, to Anna, daugh- 
ter of Graham, chief of Gartmore, and re- 
lict of P. Durham, esq., of Calderwood 
and Poulton, N.B. By his first wife he 
had fifteen children, of whom five sons 
and five daughters survive him. They 
were—l. the Hon. Frances, married in 
1824 to Gabriel Shawe, esq.; 2. Thomas- 
Americus, now Lord Erskine; 3. Anne- 
Agnes, died an infant; 4, the Hon. John 
Cadwallader Erskine, in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and late Ambassador to the Court 
of Nepaul, who married, in 1829, Marga- 
ret, youngest daughter of the late John 
Martyn, esq., of Tyrone; 5. the Hon. 
Mary, married, in 1832, to Herman, Count 
de Baumgarten, of Bavaria, and left a widow 
in 1846; 6.the Hon. Margaret, died 1831 ; 
7. the Hon. Sevilla, married in 1830 to 
Henry Francis Howard, esq., now British 
minister in Brazil, younger brother 
to Mr. Howard of Corby, and died in 
1835; 8. the Hon. Stewarta, married in 
1828 to Yeates Brown, esq.; 9, the Hon, 


Elizabeth, married in 1832 to Sir St.Vin- 
cent Keene Hawkins Whitshed, Bart; 10. 
Emma, died in infancy; 11. the Hon. 
Harriet, married in 1833 to Charles Wood- 
mass, esq., of Alveston, co. Warwick; 
12. the Hon. David Erskine, Captain 51st 
Foot, who married in 1839 Anna-Maria, 
eldest daughter of Josiah Spode, esq., 
Chief Police Magistrate of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and has issue a son, born in 1848 ; 
13. the Hon. Edward Morris Erskine, 
who married, in 1847, Caroline, widow of 
Andrew Voughnau, esq.; 14. the Hon. 
Jane-Palmer, who was the first wife of her 
cousin, James Henry Callender, of Craig- 
forth, near Stirling (eldest son of Colonel 
George Callender by Elizabeth Crompton 
Erskine), and died in 1831; and 15. the 
Hon. James Stuart Erskine. 

The present Lord married, in 1830, 
Louisa, widow of Thomas Legh, esq. of 
Adlington, Cheshire, and daughter of 
George Newnham, esq. of Newtimber 
Place, Sussex, but has no issue. 

The funeral of the late Lord took place 
at Cuckfield, Sussex, attended by his two 
elder sons, his brothers the Dean of Ripon 
and the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, his 
nephew Mr, Henry David Erskine, the 
Rev. Thomas Agar Holland (chaplain to 
the deceased), the Rev. Erskine Holland, 
and Mr. Henry Erskine, Mr. Charles Shaw, 
Warden Sergison, esq., &c. &c. 


Lapy Corton. 

April 5. At Madingley, near Cam- 
bridge, in her 92d year, Philadelphia, 
widow of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. 

This venerable lady was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Joshua Rowley, Baronet, 
a name well known in the naval annals of 
our country, and who himself pursuing 
the gallant profession of his father (Ad- 
miral Sir William Rowley, K.B.), attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral of the White, 
and for his distinguished services was 
created a Baronet in 1786. Her mother 
was the eldest daughter of Bartholomew 
Burton, esq. Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England. She espoused in 1798 
Sir Charles Cotton, Baronet, who early in 
life entered into the naval service, and 
achieved the rank of Admiral of the Blue, 
and who predeceased her ladyship in 1812. 
They had issue two sons, Sir St. Vincent 
Cotton, the present Baronet, and Charles, 
Commander R.N., who died in 1828, 
when commanding H.M.S. Zebra; and 
two daughters, Philadelphia-Letitia, and 
Maria-Susanna, the second wife of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, 
Bart. G.C.B. Her ladyship, having 
attained the great age of 92, had been 
gradually sinking for some months past : 
indeed the lamp of life was extinguished 
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almost so imperceptibly and serenely, that 
her family surrounding her couch were at 
a loss to know when the spirit had passed 
away; she fell most gently into the sleep 
that knows no waking. In former years 
her vigorous business habits were well 
known; but these were exceeded by her 
kindness of heart and tender solicitude 
for all those who were anywise afflicted, 
either in body, in purse, or in spirit. 

It is worthy of remark that if ever lady 
had reason to be proud of her connection 
with those who have achieved the glory 
that surrounds the ‘‘ wooden walls”’ of 
Old England, her ladyship was one, she 
being the wife, daughter, granddaughter, 
sister, and mother-in-law of admirals. 
She had recently received the news of the 
deaths of a nephew, and the husband of a 
niece, in the Crimea; and two of her 
grandsons, the sons.of Lady King, had 
lately departed for the seat of war. 


S1r CHARLES JENKINSON, Bart. 

March 6. At Paris, aged 77, Sir 
Charles Jenkinson, the tenth Baronet, of 
Hawkesbury, co. Gloucester (1661). 

He was born on the 23d Feb. 1779, the 
eldest son of Colonel John Jenkinson, 
Joint Secretary for Ireland, younger 


brother to the first Earl of Liverpool, by 


Frances, daughter of Rear-Admiral John 
Parker. His next brother, the Right Rev. 
John Backs Jenkinson, D.D. died Bishop 
of St. David’s in 1840. 

Sir Charles sat during three parliaments, 
those of 1806, 1807, and 1812, as one of 
the members for Dover. He retired on 
the dissolution of 1818. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the 3d Oct. 1851, on the death of his 
cousin Sir Charles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, 
the third and last Earl of Liverpool. 

He married in 1803 Catharine, fifth 
daughter of Walter Campbell, esq. of 
Shawfield, co. Lanark, and of Islay, co. 
Argyle; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue one son, Robert-Moira, 
who is deceased; and three daughters : 
1. Georgiana-Elizabeth, married in 1833 
to Walter Nugent, esq.; 2. Katharine- 
Frances, married in the same year to R. T. 
Guinness, esq.; and 3. Eleanora-Mary, 
married in 1830 to Napoleon Lannes, 
Due de Montebello. 

Sir Charles is succeeded in the ba- 
ronetecy by his nephew George Samuel 
Jenkinson, esq. of Eastwood House, near 
Berkeley, co. Glouc. elder son of the late 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. He was for- 
merly a Captain in the 8th Hussars; and 
married in 1845 Emily-Sophia, eldest 
daughter of Anthony Lyster, esq. of Still- 
organ Park, co. Dublin, and las issue a 
son and heir, George-Banks, born in 1851. 


Sir C. Jenkinson=—mSir J. W. P.M. Mackenzie. 
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Sir J. W. P. Murr Mackenziez, Barts 

Feb.1. In Montague-place, Russell- 
square, aged 48, Sir John William Pitt 
Muir Mackenzie, the second Bart. of Del- 
vine, co. Perth (1805), a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of Perthshire. 

He was born at Delvine in 1806, the 
only son of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Muir Mackenzie, the first Baronet, by 
Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Murray, of 
Hill Head, Bart. He was admitted an 
advocate at the Scotish bar in 1830; and 
succeeded his father in 1835. 

He married August 28, 1832, Sophia- 
Matilda, fifth daughter of the late James 
Raymond Johnstone, esq. of Alloa, co. 
Clackmannan, and has left issue Sir 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, his successor, 
born in 1840. 


Sir Joun Morris, Barr. 

Feb. 24. At South Sea House, Hamp- 
shire, aged 78, Sir John Morris, the 
second Baronet, of Clasemont, co. Glamor- 
gan (1806). 

He was born at Clasemont, on the 14th 
July, 1775, the elder son of Sir John 
Morris, the first Baronet, by Henrietta, 
daughter of Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. of 
Eden Hall, Cumberland, He succeeded 
his father on the 25th June 1819. 

He married, Oct. 5, 1809, the Hon. 
Lucy Juliana Byng, youngest daughter of 
John fifth Viscount Torrington ; and had 
issue five sons and five daughters. The 
former were: 1. Sir John Armine, his suc- 
cessor, born in 1813: 2, George Byng 
Morris, esq., who has married the 
daughter of C. H. Smith, esq. of Derwen 
Fawr; 3. Frederick ; 4. Augustus-Thomas, 
who died in 1831; and 5. Charles Henry. 
The daughters : 1. Henrietta-Juliana, mar- 
ried in 1838 to Albert Jenner, esq. son of 
the late Robert Jenner, esq. of Wenvoe 
Castle, co. Glamorgan; 2. Lucy-Cecilia- 
Elizabeth; 3.Georgiana; 4. Beatrice Char- 
lotte, married to the Rev. Thomas Charles 
Hyde Leaver, Rector of Rockhampton, 
co. Glouc. ; and 5. Matilda-Anne-Cecilia, 
married in 1851 to Jasper Livingstone, 
esq. 


Sir Epwarp T. F. BromHEAD, Barr. 

March, 14. At Thurlby Hall, Newark, 
aged 66, Sir Edward Thomas Ffrench 
Bromhead, the second Bart. (1806), High 
Steward of Lincoln and a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for the county, M.A. and F.R.S. 
of London and Edinburgh. 

He was born in Dublin, on the 26th 
March, 1789, the elder son of Sir Gon- 
ville Bromhead, the first Baronet, a Lieut.- 
General in the army, by Jane, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Ffrench, Bart., of 
Castle Ffrench, and Rose (in her own 
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right), Baroness Ffrench. He succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, May 
11, 1822. 

He was a member cf Gonville and 
Caius College, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, and 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of the Inner Temple in 1813. 

Prior to his blindness, with which he 
was latterly afflicted, he was one of the 
most strenuous supporters of the Lincoln- 
shire institutions. He was attached to 
the study of church architecture, and pos- 
sessed one of the best and largest collec- 
tions of rubbings from ecclesiastical brasses 
of any private gentleman in Lincolnshire. 

He was beloved by his tenantry, and 
took a great interest in the advancement 
of knowledge amongst the labouring poor. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his only brother, now Sir Edmund 
Gonville Bromhead. He was born in 


1791, and married in 1823 the youngest 
daughter of James Wood, esq. of Wood- 
ville, co. Sligo, by whom he has issue. 


Capt. Sir Puitie Vere Broke, Barr. 

Feb. 24. At Broke Hall, near Ipswich, 
aged 50, Sir Philip Vere Broke, the 
second baronet (1813). 

He was born on the 15th June, 1804, 
the eldest son of Sir Philip Bowes Vere 
Broke, K.C.B. who was created a baronet 
in 1813, in acknowledgment of his victory, 
when commanding the Shannon, over the 
American frigate Chesapeake, and who 
died an Admiral of the Blue in 1841. His 
mother was Sarah-Louisa, daughter of Sir 
William Fowle Middleton, Bart. 

The second Sir Philip Broke was edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth, and entered the navy in Dec. 
1819, as midshipman on board the Liffey 
50, Capt. the Hon. Henry Duncan, on 
the Mediterranean station; where also he 
served in the Iphigenia 48, and Cambrian 
48, until promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, Aug. 16, 1824. On the 25th Feb. 
1825, he was appointed to the Aurora 46, 
employed off Lisbon; and on the 30th 
Oct. 1826, to the Genoa 74, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Walter 
Bathurst, in which ship he served as 
senior lieutenant at the battle of Navarino, 
Oct. 28, 1827. After that event he was 
appointed to the Asia 84, the flag-ship of 
Sir Edward Codrington. He obtained 
the rank of Commander June 7, 1828; 
and for the next two years he commanded 
the Erebus bomb, in the Mediterranean. 
She was paid off in July, 1230. On 
the 12th Sept. 1835, Capt. Broke was 
advanced to post rank. 

He succeeded his father as a baronet 
June 2, 1841; and in 1844 served the 
office of High Sheriff of Suffolk. 


Capt. Sir P. V. Broke-—Sir G. B. Robinson. 
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Having died unmarried, Sir Philip is 
succeeded by his next surviving brother, 
George Nathaniel, born in 1812, who 
is also a captain in the Royal Navy, 
recently employed in the Black Sea. 

His funeral took place on Friday the 
2nd March, at the parish church of 
Nacton, in which is situate the family 
vault. All the tenantry and the chief 
members of the household took part in 
the procession. Sir W. F. F. Middleton, 
Bart. and Lady Middleton, Colonel Broke, 
and Miss Broke, were the principal 
mourners. On Sunday following a funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Edgell. 


Sir Georce Best Rosinson, Barr. 

Jan. 28. At his brother’s rectory, 
Dyrham, co. Glouc., aged 57, Sir George 
Best Robinson, the second Baronet (1823). 

Sir G. B. Robinson was born at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 14th of Nov. 
1797. His father, Sir George Abercrombie 
Robinson, of Batt’s house, co. Somerset, 
was sometime Military Auditor-General 
in Bengal, and afterwards one of the 
Directors of the East India Company, 
and M.P. for Honiton; and was created 
a Baronet in 1823. His mother was Mar- 
garet, a natural daughter of Thomas Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire. 

Sir George succeeded his father on the 
13th Feb. 1832. He was for some years 
her Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in 
China, in which post he succeeded Lord 
Napier, and his administration in that 
capacity was mentioned with approbation 
by the leading statesmen in both houses 
of Parliament in the debates on the Opium 
war, in 1840. 

He married, on the 5th Dec. 1825, 
Louisa, youngest daughter and coheir 
of Major-General Robert Douglas, of 
Garlston ; and by that lady, who died in 
Aug., 1843, he has left four sons and one 
daughter. The former are: 1. Sir George- 
Abercrombie, his successor; 2. Douglas, 
twin with George, an officer in the 72d 
regiment ; 3. Charles-Douglas, in the 
Royal Navy; 4. Napier-Douglas. His 
daughter, Louisa, was married in 1850, 
to Lieut. Charles Robert George Douglas, 
of the 32d Bengal N. Infantry. 

The present Baronet was born in 1826, 
and is a Captain in the 22d Foot. 


Sir GeorGe Larpent, Barr. 

March 8. In Conduit-street, aged 67, 
Sir George Gerard de Hochepied Larpent, 
Bart. of Roehampton, Surrey. 

This gentleman was born in London on 
the 16th Feb. 1786, and was the youngest 
son of John Larpent, esq. of East Sheen, 
and the Foreign Office, by his second wife 
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Auna-Margaretta, daughter of Sir James 
Porter, British Ambassador at the Porte, 
by Clarissa-Catherine his wife, daughter of 
the Baron de Hochepied. He was for- 
merly a member of the East Indian house 
of Cockerell and Larpent, merchants of 
the city of London. He filled, among other 
commercial offices, the chairmanship of 
the Oriental and China Association, and 
that of Deputy Chairman of the St. Cathe- 
rine’s Docks. 

In May, 1840, Mr. Larpent was a can- 
didate for the borough of Ludlow, and 
polled 160, but was defeated by Beriah 
Botfield, esq. who had 194. In April, 
1841, on the death of Sir Ronald Ferguson, 
he became a candidate for Nottingham : he 
was again unsuccessful, the late Mr. Walter 
being chosen by a majority of 1983 to 
1745. 

At the general election of June, 1841, 
he was again a candidate for the latter 
borough, and was returned at the head of 
the poll,— 

Geo. G. de H. Larpent, esq. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 

John Walter,esq. ... .© 

Thomas B. Charlton, esq. . 
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but he sat only for one session, accepting 
the stewardship of the Chiltern hundreds 
in August 1842, in compromise of a peti- 
tion against his return. 

At the general election of the year 1847 
he was one of the nine candidates who 
were then proposed for the city of London, 
and on the poll his name was placed first 
in the number of those who were unsuc- 
cessful, having polled 6,719 votes. 

He was created a Baronet in August, 
1841. 

Sir George Larpent married, on the 13th 
Oct. 1813, Charlotte, third daughter of 
William Cracroft, esq. of the Exchequer ; 
and by that lady, who died on the 18th 
Feb. 1851, he has issue two sons; Sir 
Albert-John Larpent, his successor; and 
Frederick-Seymour, who died in 1846, in 
his 24th year; and one daughter, Anna- 
Catharine, married in 1841 to the Rev. Ed- 
ward Aislabie Ommaney, M.A. Vicar of 
Chew Magna, co. Somerset, and a Pre- 
bendary of Wells, eldest surviving son of 
the late Sir Francis M. Ommaney, and 
—— to Admiral Sir John Ommaney, 

Sir George married, secondly, in 1852, 
Louisa, daughter of George Bailey, esq. of 
Lincolnshire, by whom he leaves a son, 
Seymour-George, born in the same year. 

The present Baronet married, in Cal- 
cutta, in 1838, Catherine-Lydia, drughter 
of Capt. L. M. Shaw, of the Bengal army, 
and has issue a son and two daughters. 
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Sir Frepertck Hankey, G.C.M.G. 

March 13. In Montague-square, aged 
81, Sir Frederick Hankey, G.C.M.G. a 
Colonel in the Army. 

This gentleman was the third son of 
John Hankey, esq. (third son of Sir 
Thomas Hankey, Knt. Alderman of Lon- 
don), by a daughter of Andrew Thomson, 
of Roehampton. 

He entered the 51st Foot as a Lieute- 
nant, Oct. 16, 1800; became Captain in 
88th Foot, Dec. 3, 1802, and of the 19th 
on the 24th of the same month. On the 
22nd Sept. 1808 he became Major of the 
50th Foot. In that year he was appointed 
to the Staff at Ceylon, as an Assistant 
Quartermaster-general ; and in 1811 was 
appointed Deputy Inspector-general of 
Colonial troops in Ceylon, with the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. He sub- 
sequently served in Malta as Deputy Judge 
Advocate, and at Corfu as private secre- 
tary to Sir Thomas Maitland. From 1818 
to 1833 he was secretary to the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, with the rank 
of a Commander in the same ; and at the 
close of that period he received the Grand 
Cross of that order for his long services 
as secretary to the Maltese Government ; 
at the same time he received a grant of 
supporters to his arms. 

In 1809 he was removed to a majority 
of the 2nd Ceylon regiment, and in 1815 
to the same rank in the 15th Foot, upon 
which he afterwards remained on half-pay. 

Sir Frederick married, first, his cousin, 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Hankey, esq. of Fetcham Park, Surrey ; 
and by her, who died in 1816, he had issue 
two daughters, Emma and Frederica; se- 
condly, a lady who was a native of Corfu, 
and died in 1835, having had issue one son, 
Frederick, and one daughter, Thomasine- 
Ionia, married in 1839 to Capt. Charles 
F. Maxwell, 32nd Foot, nephew and mili- 
tary secretary to Sir Henry Bouverie, Go- 
vernor of Malta. 


GENERAL Str W. C. Eustace, K.C.H. 

Feb. 9. At Sampford hall, Essex, aged 
73, General Sir William Cornwallis Eus- 
tace, C.B. and K.C.H. Colonel Com- 
mandant of the 60th Rifles. 

Sir William Eustace entered the army 
before the Irish rebellion of 1798, during 
which he was at the battles of Ross and 
Vinegar-hill, and at Wexford. He at- 
tained the rank of Captain in Dec. 1802, 
and was appointed to the 81st Foot in the 
following May. He went to Naples with 
Sir James Craig; from thence to Sicily 
and Calabria, and was present at the 
action on landing at St. Eufemia Bay, the 
battle of Maida, and siege of Scylla, He 
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was on board the Loire frigate when she 
captured the Ganymede. 

On the 23d Aug. 1810 he was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Chasseurs Britan- 
niques, with which he served at the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, the siege of San Chris- 
toval, the battle of Salamanca, capture of 
Madrid, the defence of Olmos in front of 
Burgos, various engagements in the retreat 
from thence, actions in the Pyrenees (se- 
verely wounded 31st August), and other 
affairs, in one of which he was wounded, 
and in another he had a horse killed under 
him. He received the gold medal and one 
clasp for Fuentes d’Onor and Salamanca ; 
and the silver war medal and two clasps 
for Maida and the Pyrenees. He was 
also nominated a Companion of the Bath, 
and a Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order. 

On the 25th March, 1818, he became 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in the Ist Foot 
Guards; in 1819 Colonel by brevet, in 
1830 Major-General, in 1841 Lieut.-Ge- 
neral, and a full General by the promotion 
of last year. He became the junior 
Colonel of the 60th Rifles on the 2d Nov. 
1842, 

Sir William married a daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, and since 
his retirement from the active duties of 
the army he had resided chiefly in Essex. 





GeneRAL Cuaries O’NEtL PRENDER- 
GAST. 

Dec. 9. General Charles O’Neil Pren- 
dergast. He was nephew to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Jeffery Prendergast, Knt., of the 
Madras army. 

He entered the King’s service in 1809 
as Ensign in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
with which he served in the Peninsula 
from Dec. 1811 to March 1814, and was 
present at the battle of Salamanca, the 
capture of Madrid, siege of Burgos, affair 
at Osma, battle of Vittoria, the sieges of 
Badajos and San Sebastian, attack of St. 
Jean de Luz, battle of the Nive, passage 
of the Adour, investment of Bayonne, 
siege of the citadel, and repulse of the 
sortie. For these services he received the 
war medal with four clasps. He was pro- 
moted to Captain 1813, Major 18925, 
Lieut.-Colonel 1826, Colonel in 1841, 
and Major-General in 1851. He was 
placed on half-pay July 5, 1849. 

He was unmarried, and has left his pro- 
perty to his brother Jeffery Prender- 


gast, esq. 


Masor-Gen. Sir JAMEs Dennis, K.C.B. 
Jan. 14. In Pall Mall, aged 78, Major- 
General Sir James Dennis, K.C.B. 
This officer was the son of Mr. John 
Dennis, an attorney. He was originally 





in the Royal Navy, but entered the army 
Sept. 2, 1796, as Ensign in the 49th Foot, 
and was promoted to Lieutenant April 12, 
1797. He served with the 49th on board 
H. M. ship Monarch at the battle of Co- 
penhagen, when from his nautical know- 
ledge he was enabled to render an im- 
portant service by fishing the cable, which 
by misapprehension of orders had been 
nearly cut through by a seaman. He was 
wounded in both hands, and contused in 
that battle, for which he received the 
Naval war medal, with one clasp. 

Having become a Captain in 1803, he 
afterwards served in the American war. 
He commanded at Queenstown during the 
operations which took place prior to the 
arrival of General Brock, and was there 
wounded ; for which he was made brevet 
Major Oct. 13, 1813. He was also pre- 
sent at the storming of Fort George, the 
action at Stoney Creek, where he was 
wounded in two places with musket balls, 
and also contused by having his horse shot, 
which feli on him ; and at the action of the 
Rapids, Hooples Creek. He commanded 
a division at the battle of Maharajpore, 
Dec. 29, 1843, for which he received a 
bronze star. He was appointed a K.C.B. 
in 1844. 

He attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1825, became Lieut.-Colonel of the 3rd 
Buffs June 4, 1833, Colonel in the army 
in 1838, and a Major-General in 1851, 
having previously held local rank in India. 

Sir James Dennis married in 1801 a 
daughter of Hugh Lawton, esq. of Cork. 





Pryse Lovepen, Ese. 

Feb. 1. At the Gloucester hotel, Picca- 
dilly, aged 39, Pryse Loveden, esq. of 
Gogerddan, Lord Lieutenant of Cardigan- 
shire, and M.P. for the Cardigan district 
of boroughs. 

He was born at Woodstock in 1815, 
the eldest son of the late Pryse Pryse, esq. 
who represented the Cardigan district of 
boroughs from 1818, until his death in 
1849 (and of whom a memoir will be 
found in our vol. xxxi. p. 544), by his 
second wife Jane, daughter of Peter Ca- 
vallier, esq. of Guisborough co. York. 
After his father’s death he relinquished 
the surname of Pryse, which had been 
assumed by his father in 1798* and took 
his father’s former name of Loveden, by 
royal license, dated in July, 1849. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
Cardigan district of boroughs on his 
father’s death, and defeating Mr. J. Scan- 





* His paternal grandfather was Thomas 
Townsend, esq. of Cirencester, who as- 
sumed the name of Loveden (of Buscot, 
co. Oxford.) 
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dreth Harford by 299 votes to 291 ; and 
again in 1852, defeating Mr. John Inglis 
Jones, by 367 votes to 350. He enter- 
tained Liberal principles; and in 1853 
even voted for the Ballot. 

He married in 1836, Margaretta-Jane, 
third daughter of the late Walter Rice, 
esq. of Llwyn-y-brain, co. Carmarthen. 

Mr. Pryse Loveden’s premature death 
is mourned by all who knew him, as he 
was a faithful and warm-hearted friend ; a 
generous contributor to charities of every 
description; devotedly attached to the land 
of his nativity; and ever ready to do a 
kind action. 





WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esa. 

March \7. At Aberpergwm, co. Gla- 
morgan, in his 67th year, William Wil- 
liams, esq., a magistrate for the county. 

He was the representative of an ancient 
family seated at Aberpergwm for many 
centuries, and was the eldest son of Rees 
Williams, esq. of that place and Maes- 
gwyn. He was educated at Harrow and 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. After 
leaving the university, he started on a 
foreign tour, and remained abroad for the 
long period of sixteen years; during 
which he visited every capital and almost 
every city in Europe, together with a 
great portion of Asia and Northern Africa. 
Having sojourned for some time in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Turkey, and the Crimea, his 
recollections of what he there saw afforded 
material for the most interesting commu- 
nications with his friends during the 
latter years of his life, upon stbjects 
which have now become of general inte- 
rest. His sympathies with the suffering 
nationalities oppressed by the Russian 
empire were strong and decided; and 
when a committee was appointed for the 
Vale of Neath to collect subscriptions on 
behalf of the Patriotic Fund, he was 
unanimously appointed its chairman, and 
the eloquent and stirring speech which he 
delivered in Welsh on the occasion is still 
vividly impressed on the memory of those 
who were present. One of his last acts 
of charity was to despatch some Welsh 
books, and fifty copies of the Cymro, for 
perusal among the monolingual Celts in 
the Crimea. 

Mr. Williams was a great encourager of 
Cambrian literature, and wrote under the 
bardic name of Gwladwr. None of his 
children learned English until they spoke 
Welsh with fluency ; and all his servants 
were natives of the principality. He 
himself spoke nearly every language in 
Europe. Since his residence upon his 
estates, his conduct as a landlord, a ma- 
gistra te, and a getleman was ever upright 
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and unimpeachable; and as a Christian 
he gladly contributed his wealth and his 
personal exertions in aid of religion and 
education. 

He married in 1837 Matilda-Susanna, 
only child of Colonel Thomas Smith, of 
Castella, near Cardiff, by Matilda, daughter 
of John Bush, esq. of Burcot, near Ox- 
ford; and by that lady he had issue four 
sons and three daughters: 1, Rees, born 
July, 1838; 2. Lieishon de Avan, born 
Sept. 1839; 3. Emma-Eleanor, born 
May, 1841; 4. Lucy, deceased ; 5. Maud, 
born Oct. 1844; 6. Morgan-Stuart, born 
Jan. 1846; and 7. George, born Nov. 
1850. 

On the 24th March his body was depo- 
sited in the family vault in the chapel of 
Aberpergwm ; where on Palm Sunday a 
funeral sermon was preached in Welsh, 
by the Rev. J. Jones, incumbent of the 
new church at Abercarne. 





Ropert WaAuuace, Esa. 

April 1. At his residence, Seafield- 
cottage, near Greenock, aged 82, Robert 
Wallace, esq., late M.P. for Greenock. 

Mr. Wallace entered Parliament in 
1833 as the first member for Greenock 
after that burgh had been enfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. Possessed of ardent 
temperament, and with an energetic and 
practical turn of mind, he devoted himself 
specially to Scotish legal reforms, of 
which there was ample need ; and if his 
labours were not so successful as they 
should have been, it arose partly from 
his lack of a legal education, and partly 
from the strong opposition he met with 
from interested parties in the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh. Still there is no 
doubt that he acted as the pioneer of 
many of those important measures of 
legal reform which have recently passed 
the Legislature. Mr. Wallace, how- 
ever, was principally honoured in his 
own lifetime, and will be best remembered 
by posterity, for his great and successful 
exertions on behalf of Post-office reform— 
exertions perseveringly carried on over a 
long series of years, in spite of difficulty, 
discouragement, and opposition. It is 
undeniable that he paved the way for Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s great measure of the 
penny postage, and no one admits this 
more readily than Mr. Hill himself. 

Mr. Wallace was compelled from 
private circumstances to retire from Par- 
liament in 1846, after having uninter- 
ruptedly represented Greenock for the 
period of 14 years. His large West 
India property had become so much de- 
preciated that he was obliged to sell his 
estate of Kelly, on the banks of the Clyde, 
and retire into private life, in his declin- 
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ing years, with scarcely a wreck left of 
his former ample fortune. When the 
circumstances, however, of the veteran 
reformer became known, a subscription 
was immediately set on foot, and in the 
course of a short period a sufficient sum 
of money was raised to purchase for him 
an annuity of 500/. per annum, upon 
which competence he calmly passed the 
evening of his days. 

Mr. Wallace was married to a highly 
accomplished lady, the daughter of Sir 
John Forbes, of Craigievar, Bart., by 
Charlotte- Elizabeth daughter of James 
llth Lord Forbes; but he has left no 
family. 

He died after a few days’ illness of 
acute bronchitis. 





Rev. S. Witson WARNEFORD, D.C.L. 

Jan. 11. At Bourton-on-the-Hill, co. 
Glouc. in the 92nd year of his age, the 
Rev. Samuel Wilson Warneford, D.C.L. 
Rector of that parish, and of Lydiard 
Millicent, Wilts, and an Hoa. Canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Dr. Warneford was born in 1768, at 
Sevenhampton, near Highworth, in North 
Wilts. His father, the Rev. Francis 
Warneford, was the eldest son of Richard 
Warneford, D.D. Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Coney-street, York, and sub-chanter of 
the cathedral, the author of two volumes 
of sermons. His mother was Catherine, 
daugbter of Samuel Calverley, an opulent 
drug-merchant of Southwark, and who 
resided at Ewell in Surrey. 

The family of Warneford is the most 
ancient of any in North Wilts which has 
retained any of its original possessions, 
which are traced from the period of the 
first crusade. In Clarendon’s History of 
the Great Rebellion the loyalty of Francis 
Warneford, and his friend and relative 
Sir Edmund Fettiplace, is very favourably 
recorded. Bibury, in Gloucestershire, 
and the bulk of the Warneford estates, 
passed afterwards into other hands, upon 
the marriage of Ann Warneford with Mr. 
Thomas Eastcourt Cresswell, of Pinkney ; 
a small portion of the estates which, from 
the time of King John, had always de- 
scended in the male line, and which is 
still held of the Crown in petit sergeanty, 
alone remaining. This portion devolved 
upon the late Francis Warneford, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Wilts Militia, elder 
brother of Dr. Warneford, and father of 
the present Lady Wetherell-Warneford 
(widow of the late Sir Charles Wetherell, 
sometime Attorney-General, and who after 
his death resumed her maiden name in 
1847), who held such property for life, 
contrary to the rule which has till lately 
— its descent, On her death, 


without male issue, it was limited to the 
rev. doctor. 

At the usual age Mr. Samuel Wilson 
Warneford went to Oxford university, 
where he entered University college, and 
graduated M.A. 1786, B.C.L.1790. His 
delicacy of health prevented him from 
prosecuting his studies so as to obtain 
academical distinctions. In October 1796, 
he married Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Loveden Loveden, esq. (afterwards Mr. 
Edward Pryse Pryse, M.P.) of Buscot, 
near Faringdon, and a few years after he 
became a widower. There was no issue 
of such marriage. 

In 1809 he was presented by his college 
to the rectory of Lydiard Milicent, Wilts, 
a preferment valued at 500/. per annum. 
In 1810 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Bourton-on-the- Hill, in the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol (estimated at 7507.) 
In the latter year he proceeded to the de- 
gree of D.C.L. Those livings~of the 
latter of which he also became the patron 
—the doctor enjoyed until his death. 

His property was increased by his 
wife’s fortune, far more than sufficiently to 
supply his very moderate requirements : 
he thus found ample means for the exer- 
cise of his truly generous spirit in a 
manner and with a practical effect rarely 
equalled, and probably never excelled. 
He considered that by making judicious 
donations in his lifetime on a large scale, 
he should be able to see the operations of 
his bounty, to prevent or correct abuses, 
and to establish the best means of se- 
curing a proper applicationof his charities; 
and thus the doctor’s name has been long 
associated with a series of benefactions 
unsurpassed in extensiveness, munificence, 
and utility. In order to effect this pious 
object the doctor was forced to make oc- 
casional sacrifices of personal feeling, de- 
nying sympathy in many very painful 
appeals, particularly from female members 
of his own family, rarely allowing himself 
to indulge in the exercise of private bene- 
volence ; and in order more effectually to 
guard against anything likely to interfere 
with the great elemosynary scheme to 
which he had so long dedicated his 
thoughts, the doctor had for many years 
adopted the expedient of having answers 
ready printed, adapted to the various 
circumstances of supposed or expected 
applicants. 

In a detail of his wide-spread benefac- 
tions our space would fail. Commencing 
with his own parish, where he founded 
schools, almshouses, and kindred institu- 
tions, they ranged throughout the king- 
dom, embracing alike schools, colleges, 
and hospitals, and not omitting those great 
societies by which the Church seeks to 
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spread a knowledge of the Gospel among 
the heathen, and to circulate the word of 
God in our own country and the colonies. 
The Queen’s Hospital in Birmingham, 
a hospital at Leamington bearing his name, 
another for lunatics at Oxford, and others 
in the metropolis, attest his sympathy 
with the suffering poor; his gifts to the 
Propagation Society, to the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy, manifest his 
care for the extension of religious truth ; 
and the Queen’s College in Birmingham, 
and the King’s College, London, prove 
his liberal and comprehensive views on 
education. When Mr. Sands Cox, in a 
spirit of admirable self-sacrifice, established 
the School of Medicine at Birmingham, 
it was Dr. Warneford who, by liberal pe- 
cuniary assistance and friendly encourage- 
ment, enabled him to expand the infant 
institution into a college, sanctioned and 
patronised by royalty. And when, with 
patient labour and unwearied zeal, Mr. 
Cox succeeded in adapting the college 
more and more to the growing wants of 
the district, it was again Dr. Warneford 
to whom he looked for help, and not in 
vain. When it was deemed advisable that 
the college should embrace other depart- 
ments than that designed to afford medical 
instruction, Dr. Warneford again, ever 
eager to secure a great practical good, 
provided the means of adding departments 
of theology, engineering, and arts. It was 
he also who, impressed with the import- 
ance of a religious training, founded the 
college chapel, and, as an integral portion 
of the education and discipline, provided 
the means of constant religious education 
in the doctrines and liturgy of the Church 
of England. To Dr. Warneford, also, is 
due the erection of that noble charity the 
Queen’s Hospital (also at Birmingham), 
at once a nursery of surgical instruction, 
and an incalculable blessing to the poor of 
the district. Not only, however, did he 
contribute the pecuniary means for the 
achievement of such noble ends—though 
these alone represent benefactions amount- 
ing to more than 25,000/.—but by his 
foresight, his sound counsel, his earnest 
watchfulness, and his cordial cooperation 
with Mr. Sands Cox, he aided in no ordi- 
nary degree the arduous task the promo- 
ters of the college and hospital set them- 
selves to accomplish. 

To other objects his benefactions were 
on a scale scarcely less liberal. To the 
Clergy Orphan School he had given in all 
13,0002. He has bequeathed 2,000/. to 
the Christian Knowledge Society, and 
2,000. to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, in addition to his former gifts. 

These acts of noble and enduring mu- 
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nificence were performed as unobtrusively 
as it was possible for them to be; for, 
while the magnitude of his donations, and 
the excellent objects to which they were 
applied, commanded universal recognition 
and admiration, the donor himself never 
came prominently before the public gaze. 

Tn 1844 the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol took the. first opportunity in his 
power to confer upon Dr. Warneford an 
honorary canonry in the cathedral of 
Gloucester. 

A few years since a public subscription 
was made for his statue, which was sculp- 
tured by Mr. Hollins of Birmingham, and . 
erected in 1849 in the Warneford Lunatic 
Asylum on Headington Hill, near Oxford. 
On one side of the pedestal is the fol- 
lowing inscription, a similar inscription 
in Latin being on the other :— 

* Let the eloquence of this marble bear 
witness to the munificence of the Rev. 
Samuel Warneford, LL.D., a munificence 
which, being founded on Christian faith 
and rich in good works, still lives and 
bears much fruit in the charitable dispen- 
sations of the Warneford Hospital, Lea- 
mington, and in the like dispensations of 
the Queen’s Hospital, and in the success- 
ful studies of the Queen's College, Bir- 
mingham, and in the pious uses which 
have been made of the large sums of 
money contributed by Dr. Warneford for 
church purposes within the diocese of 
Gloucester, and the colonial diocese of 
Nova Scotia. But his munificence shines 
forth in its brightest radiance in the va- 
rious provisions made within these walls 
for the health and safety, spiritual as well 
as bodily comfort, of the insane poor of 
respectable life; for by his prayers and 
counsels, as well as by his large donations 
for special purposes, and lately by a royal 
charter granted upon his petition and at 
his sole expense, he has permanently es- 
tablished the fortunes of this house to the 
intent that benevolence might in this asy- 
lum, as within its own bosom, cherish, 
protect, and, with God’s blessing, relieve 
and cure those for whom, as persons above 
the condition of chargeable poor, the laws 
of the country have made no pecuniary 
provision out of the public money for their 
tutelary care, or medical and moral treat- 
ment.” 

Dr. Warneford, regular and temperate 
in his habits, though kind and hospitable, 
to the close of his life enjoyed good 
health and uninterrupted mental vigour, 
and a letter which was written a few days 
before his death, is remarkable, not only 
for boldness of hand, but also for warm 
feeling, quick perception, vigour of ex- 
pression, and a clear terse style. 

In his own ars of Bourton, Dr, 
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Warneford was greatly beloved, and at 
his own request his remains were borne 
to the tomb by his parishioners, all pomp 
being studiously avoided. The streets 
were lined by those with whom his name 
had through many years become a house- 
hold word, and the church was filled with 
sincere though humble mourners. The 
only carriage in the melancholy procession 
was that of Lady Warneford, and the prin- 
cipal followers were his executors, Lord 
Redesdale, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
and W. S. Dickins, esq. of Cherrington. 
The service was celebrated by his late 
curate, and successor in the living, the 
Rev. Robert Jarratt. 


Str Henry T. De 1a Becue, F.R.S. 

April 13. Aged 59, Sir Henry Thomas 
De la Beche, Knt., C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Director of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and of the 
Government School of Mines, and a mem- 
ber of the Health of Towns Commission. 

This distinguished geologist was the son 
of the late Thomas De la Beche, esq. of 
Halse hall, Clarendon, Jamaica, a Colonel 
in the army, by Elizabeth his wife, daugh- 
ter of J. Smyth, esq. of Downham. He 
claimed descent from the Barons de la 
Beche, seated at Aldworth, in Berkshire, 
in the fourteenth century. 

He was born in London in 1796; and 
received his early education at the school 
of Ottery Saint Mary, in Devonshire. In 
1810 he entered the Royal Military Col- 
lege of Great Marlow, subsequently re- 
moved to Sandhurst ; on leaving which he 
entered the army, but shortly retired from 
the service; and, having settled with his 
family in Dorsetshire, a locality rich in 
minerals and fossil remains, he imbibed a 
taste for that sublime science which gave 
an impulse to his pursuits in after life. At 
the age of twenty-one Mr. De la Beche was 
elected a member of the Geological So- 
ciety, then in the tenth year of its exist- 
ence ; and his geological labours were 
divided, for the next few years, between 
the Continent and the counties of Dorset, 
Devon, and Pembroke. In 1820, after 
visiting Switzerland and Italy, he pub- 
lished a paper in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, ‘‘ On the Temperature and 
Depth of the Lake of Geneva ;’’ and in the 
following year his first geological paper, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Conybeare (now 
Dean of Landaff), ‘On the Discovery in 
the Bristol Lias of a new Fossil Species of 
the Ichthyosaurus Family,’’ which they 
distinguished by the name of Plesiosaurus. 
These were followed at intervals by papers 
‘* On the Geology of Southern Pembroke- 
shire,” ‘* On the Lias of the coast in the 
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vicinity of Lyme Regis,’’ and ‘‘ On the 
Chalk and Greensand,’’ in the same lo- 
cality. Mr. De la Beche inherited about 
this time a considerable family estate in 
the West Indies, and, being induced to visit 
it, he returned in 1825 with a paper ‘‘ On 
the Geology of Jamaica,’* of which nothing 
had been previously known. From 1827 
to 1830 he communicated various valuable 
papers to the Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical Society, the Philosophical Magazine, 
the Annals of Philosophy, and other scien- 
tific journals. His first distinct volume 
appears to have been a translation, with 
notes, of a Selection of Geological Me- 
moirs from the ‘‘ Annales des Mines’’ of 
Paris. In 1829 he published in octavo a 
‘* Notice on the Excavation of Valleys,” 
‘* Sketch of a Classification of European 
Rocks,’’ and ‘* Geological Notes ;” and in 
quarto, a valuable series of forty ‘‘ Sections 
and Views illustrative of Geological Phe- 
nomena,’’ of which only 200 copies were 
struck off, and it has been long out of 
print. Great skill in the use of the pencil 
enabled the author to furnish the whole of 
the drawings for these works, and to them 
all subsequent illustrators have been in- 
debted. 

In 1830 he brought out a small ‘‘ Geo- 
logical Manual,’’ which had a rapid sale, 
and has been translated in several lan- 
guages. A second edition of it appeared 
in 1832, and a third in 1833. In 1834 he 
produced a little volume with the title of 
‘* Researches in Theoretical Geology,”’ and 
in the following year his well-known “ How 
to Observe in Geology,’’ which, in the 
course of fifteen years, grew into the pon- 
derous volume of 850 pages, called ‘‘ The 
Geological Observer,” and of which a 
second edition appeared the year before 
last. 

It was in 1832 that Mr. De la Beche 
first proposed to the Government to sup- 
ply the data for colouring geologically the 
maps, then in progress of publication, of 
the Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey. 
This offer was accepted, and at the Land's 
End, in Cornwall, was commenced the 
great work of this eminent geologist’s life. 
Mr. De la Beche, who bore himself the 
greater part of the expense of the geologi- 
cal survey of Cornwall, devoted several 
years to a careful investigation of all the 
con ditions, lithological and mineralogical, 
of Western England; and he published a 
series of maps of Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and Somerset, which exhibited a correct- 
ness and detail such as had never before 
been attained. This Survey was fairly es- 
tablished under the Ordnance. ‘ It was,” 
—says Sir Henry De la Beche, in his In- 
augural Discourse delivered at the open- 
ing of the School of Mines, on the 6th 
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November, 1851,—“It was while (in 
1835) conducting the Geological Survey 
then in progress, under the Ordnance, in 
Cornwall, that, being forcibly impressed 
that this Survey presented an oppor- 
tunity not likely to recur, of illustrat- 
ing the useful applications of geology, 
I ventured to suggest to Mr. Spring 
Rice (now Lord Monteagle), then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that a collec- 
tion should be formed, and placed 
under the charge of the Office of Works, 
containing specimens of the various mine- 
ral substances used for roads, in con- 
structing public works or buildings, em- 
ployed for useful purposes, or from which 
useful metals were extracted, and that it 
should be arranged with every reference to 
instruction; as by the adoption of this 
course a large amount of information, 
which was scattered, might be condensed, 
and those interested be enabled to judge 
how far our known mineral wealth might 
be rendered available for any undertaking 
they are required to direct, or may be 
anxious to promote, for the good or orna- 
ment of their country.’’ 

Being supported in this recommenda- 
tion, the nucleus of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology was formed in an apartment 
in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. This 
collection in a short time filled one house ; 
and even when the Earl Marshal’s Office 
adjoining was added to it, the Museum, by 
the exertions of its founder, was soon 
found to outgrow these buildings. A 
laboratory was added to the establishment, 
and placed under the care of the late 
Richard Phillips; and Mr. T. B. Jordan 
was appointed curator. The business of 
the Geological Survey was greatly ex- 
tended; and the paleontological depart- 
ment was superintended by the late Ed- 
ward Forbes. An office for preserving 
accurate records of mining operations was 
also united to the Museum, in pursuance 
of a recommendation of a committee of the 
British Association, appointed on the mo- 
tion of Mr. De la Beche, in 1838. In 
1839 the sanction of the Treasury was ob- 
tained for lectures on geology, and its as- 
sociated sciences, in their application to 
the useful purposes of life. Owing to the 
deficiency of room, it was not possible to 
commence these lectures until 1851 ; when 
the present substantial building in Jermyn 
Street received the valuable collections, 
and furnished the theatre, in which Sir 
Henry De la Beche delivered the Inaugu- 
ral Address from which we have quoted. 

The Museum of Practical Geology in 
Jermyn Street has been erected at the 
cost of upwards of 30,0007. As a public 
institution, it presents by far the most im- 
portant example ever shown by the Eng- 
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lish Government to promote popular scien- 
tific education. The lectures are given at 
stated times, on Monday evenings, to 
about five hundred workmen, such being 
the limit of accommodation. The admis- 
sion-fee was fixed by Sir Henry at six- 
pence for a course of six lectures, or one 
penny each night ; and it is gratifying to 
state that the respectability of the auditors, 
their close attention, and creditable inte- 
rest in the subjects explained to them, 
have been such as amply to reward the 
exertions made by the gratuitous zeal of 
an accomplished staff of professors. 

In 1831 Mr. De la Beche filled the office 
of Secretary to the Geological Society, 
and from 1835 to 1846 he was its Foreign 
Secretary. In 1847 and 1848 he occupied 
the chair of President, and at the last an- 
niversary of the Society in February he 
had the honour to receive the Wollaston 
Palladium Medal. He was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1819, and he 
was also a Fellow of the Linnean Society. 
In 1851 he took a prominent part in the 
management of the geological department 
of the Great Exhibition, and delivered 
the official lecture in Class I, on Mining, 
Quarrying, and Metallurgy. In 1853 he 
was elected, by forty-seven votes, a Cor- 
responding Member of the Academy. of 
Sciences of Paris; he was presented also 
about this time with the Order of Leopold 
of Belgium; and the King of Denmark 
created him a Knight of the Danish Order 
of Dannebrog. In 1848 knighthood was 
conferred upon him by his own sovereign, 
in recognition of his valued and long-con- 
tinued scientific services. For personal 
distinction Sir Henry cared little, but it 
possessed what he would have termed an 
economic value, as a passport to hospitali- 
ties in remote districts where his scientific 
honours and public office as Director of 
the Museum were unknown. Many of 
the warm-hearted and courteous country 
squires of Wales willingly afforded ample 
range over their geological and mountain- 
ous domains to an accredited knight ; and 
once introduced, no one could better re- 
ward civilities which might have been less 
willingly rendered to an untitled guest. 

The latest field of Sir Henry’s scientific 
labours was the Isle of Wight, where, in 
the autumn before last, he was seen trot- 
ting about the beach on a short stiff pony, 
in animated conversation with another lost 
spirit, the paleontological member of his 
staff, Edward Forbes, who was busy, 
hammer in hand, pounding the rocks to 
get at their organic remains. 

Although paralysis was observed by his 
anxious friends to be slowly but surely 
spreading its fatal influences over his once 
energetic frame, Sir Henry de la Beche 
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would not allow himself repose. The 
labours of the Geological Survey and the 
business of the Museum engaged his atten- 
tion daily,—and even two days before his 
death he spent several hours in the Mu- 
seum directing the business of that estab- 
lishment with his usual acuteness, although 
then powerless to move himself. 

Sir Henry De la Beche possessed a 
large amount of general knowledge, he 
excelled in accurate observation, wrote 
with facility and clearness, and had the 
art of rapid delineation, whether of scien- 
tific diagrams, landscape scenery, or cha- 
racteristic sketches of humour. The play- 
ful sunshine of humour indicated the 
habitual cheerfulness of his disposition, 
and imparted a richness and force to his 
verbal descriptions. He had a happy 
facility in availing himself of circumstances 
as they arose; a tact in taking things at 
the right time and knowing the best 
manner of managing the various official 
difficulties which beset his path, and 
which truly at times were both numerous 
and perplexing. His military studies in 
early life had taught him to concentrate 
his attention, to arrange his ideas in me- 
thodical order, and to apply, in the several 
departments of duty entrusted to him, a 
rigid discipline which proved of essential 
service when he undertook the direction of 
the Ordnance Geological Survey. The 
union of these several qualities enabled 
him, by gradual and consistent efforts, to 
accomplish results of a magnitude and 
importance which, under less favourable 
combinations, could not have been attained ; 
and this is worthy of especial note at atime 
when attention is so much directed to the 
qualities required in public men for the 
energetic management of the business of 
the State. 

He married, in 1818, Letitia, daughter 
of Captain Charles White of Loughbrick- 
land, co. Down; who died in 1844, 
leaving one daughter. His body was 
buried on Thursday, the 19th April, at the 
cemetery of Kensal Green. 

There is a portrait of Sir H. De la 
Beche painted by H. P. Bone, and en- 
graved in mezzo-tinto by W. Walker, (co- 
pied by the Illustrated London News) ; 
and another, a lithograph, by Messrs. 
Hanhart. 





Gro. Bettas Greenoven, Esa. F.R.S. 

April 2, At Naples, aged 77, George 
Bellas Greenough, esq. F.R.S, &c. the 
first President of the Geological Society, 
and subsequently of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Mr. Greenough was educated at Peter 
House, Cambridge, and subsequently at 
the University of Géttingen. Being aman 
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of considerable wealth, he purchased in 
early life the honour of sitting in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Gatton, which 
he represented from 1807 to 1812. The 
pursuit of science was, however, much 
more congenial to his taste than that of 
politics, and nearly the whole of his long 
and useful life has been devoted to the 
working out of his views in geology. 

About half a century ago, a warm 
interest sprung up among a few zealous 
individuals for the sciences of mineralogy 
and mining. Several collections of mine- 
rals, extremely precious in rarity and value, 
were formed, the choicest of which were 
those of the Right Hon. C. C. Greville, 
now in the British Museum ; of Sir John 
St. Aubyn, Bart., now in the museum of 
Devonport; of Sir Abraham Hume, now 
in the museum at Cambridge; and of Mr. 
Greenough, a portion of which he pre- 
sented to the Museum of Practical Ge- 
ology, but the greater part to the museum 
of Queen’s College, Cork. 

These gentlemen, together with Dr. 
Wollaston, Dr. Babington, Mr. Arthur 
Aikin, Mr. William Phillips, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, Dr. Roget, and others, proposed 
to form a society for the cultivation of 
mineralogical and geological science in a 
more special manner than that in which 
it was entertained at the Royal Society; 
and in 1807 was founded the. Geological 
Society of London, with Mr. Greenough 
as its President. Of the gallant band 
which constituted the first council of the 
Society, twenty-one in number, Mr. 
Leonard Horner and Dr. Roget,—both, we 
rejoice to say, in full possession of their 
scientific powers and activity of mind, are 
the only two who survive. The meetings 
of the Geological Society were first. held in 
the private house of Dr. Babington ; then 
in the Temple ; afterwards in Bedford-row; 
and it was not until 1826 that the Society 
was incorporated by royal charter. 

There is not much to record of Mr. 
Greenough’s literary productions, for, 
though he wrote much on various scien- 
tific subjects, geological, geographical, and 
ethnological, and has left behind him a 
large accumulation of manuscripts, his re- 
served manners and comparative disregard 
of worldly renown, made him extremely 
careless of publication. No memoirs from 
his pen, except presidential addresses, were 
ever published by the learned societies, and 
his only printed book is a small volume 
which appeared in 1819, entitled ‘‘ A Criti- 
cal Examination of the First Principles of 
Geology,” which it is almost needless to 
say has become antiquated. Mr. Green- 
ough’s fame chiefly rests on his skill in the 
construction of three important physical 
maps. The first, entitled ‘‘ A Geological 
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Map of England and Wales,’’ size seven 
feet long by nearly six feet wide, was pub- 
lished in 1819, and in 1839 a second 
edition of it was engraved. Mr. Green- 
ough had a remarkable eye and feeling for 
colours, and a principal feature in his 
maps is the elaborate pains with which the 
various geological elements are indicated 
by the different tints. Subsequently, when 
he had reached the age of threescore years 
and ten, Mr. Greenough constructed maps 
of Hindostan, and of all India, the latter 
entitled ‘‘ General Sketch of the Physical 
Features of British India.”’ 

‘* Let me now direct your attention,” 
said Sir Roderick Murchison, in his 
Address as President of the Geographical 
Society in 1853, “to the last year’s labour 
of the veteran geographer and founder of 
the Geological Society of London, my 
valued friend Mr. Greenough. Whenever 
the day shall come—(and may it be far 
off !)—when the person occupying this 
chair shall be called upon to treat of the 
labours of this distinguished man, then 
will there be poured forth an enumeration 
of his works which will satisfy mankind, 
that in this generation no individual among 
us has accumulated greater stores of geo- 
graphical and geological knowledge ; and 
that no one has made greater efforts to 
generalize detached data, and group them 
together for the benefit of our race. On 
this occasion it only behoves me to speak 
of one of his last efforts, or that of the 
illustration of Hindostan, as put forth in 
maps exhibited before the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Defining on one of thesg each 
of the ten water-basins of the peninsula, 
and noting all their affluents, and the 
number of square miles drained by each, 
he read a valuable memoir to the Asiatic 
Society. Another work, and that to which 
I now particularly advert, is a grand origi- 
nal physical and geological Map of all 
India, about seven feet long and five and 
three-quarters feet wide, which he has 
prepared himself, directing the insertion 
of every stream and hill, and sedulously 
consulting every authority for the geologi- 
cal attributes of each district between the 
plateaux north of the Himalaya and Cape 
Comorin. On this map the spectator sees 
the delineation of coal tracts, the larger 
portion of which are unquestionably of 
tertiary age, and not like the old coal of 
Europe and America; the range of the 
diamond deposits ; the vast territories oc- 
cupied by granitic and eruptive rocks ; the 
demarcation of masses of secondary age, 
in which the cretaceous deposits of the age 
of our chalk play so subordinate a part, 
whilst the nummulitic formation, or oldest 
tertiary, has so grand a development, par- 
ticularly in the north ; the Silurian and 


other palsozoic rocks also being only 
known in the north-western extremity of 
the Punjaub and in the Himalaya moun- 
tains. 

‘* Such a labour of love as this on the 
part of such a man, seems to me to call 
not only for the special acknowledgments 
of all geographers and geologists, but also 
for the approbation of the Board of Con- 
trol and Directors of the East India 
Company, who would do real service by 
publishing this great map, and thus render 
the name of Greenough as well known in 
our Eastern empire as it is in Europe.” 

This map, exhibited and explained last 
year in the Geological Section at the 
meeting of the British Association at Liver- 
pool by the venerable author himself, has 
since been published ; and Mr. Greenough 
was on his way to Constantinople with the 
view of making researches in the East for 
some further scientific work, when he was 
obliged, by the decline of his health, to 
remain at Naples, where his death ensued 
from dropsy. A great portion of the ma- 
terial of Greenough’s map of India was 
collected for him by Colonel Sykes and by 


_ Officers of the East India Company, sta- 


tioned in the Presidencies, to whom de- 
tailed forms of inquiry were sent out to be 
filled up ; and the Company considered 
the map of so much local importance as to 
purchase sixty copies, on its publication, 
to be circulated to the different stations. 
Although Mr. Greenough belonged to 
the old Wernerian school of geology, he 
was an habitual doubter of theories, and as 
a sincere lover of truth, he became fully 
impressed in time with the light of the new 
philosophy introduced into the science by 
the researches of Hutton, Lyell, Murchi- 
son, Owen, Sedgwick, and other latter-day 
geologists. Though his geological opin- 
ions were grounded mainly upon minera- 
logical views, he was among the very first 
to form a collection of fossils ; and his op- 
position, even to Cambrian and Silurian 
doctrines, gave way as the light of their 
sublime truth gradually broke upon him, 
Mr. Greenough’s mind was of an essentially 
practical tendency, and he was extremely 
reluctant to believe anything that was not 
capable of being proved. Hence, for a 
long time he was considered a sort of 
‘‘ drag” on the progress of geological 
science ; but his generous mind saw and 
acknowledged by degrees the errors that 
were now step by step passing away. Mr, 
Greenough frequently participated in the 
brilliant contentions of his contemporaries 
at Somerset House, and he was ever 
welcomed at the Society’s meetings, as its 
patriarch and founder. A subscription of 
three hundred guineas was formed among 
the members some years since for a bust 
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in marble, by Sir Richard Westmacott, in 
honour of him as their first President, and 
it may be seen in the meeting-room. 

Of the Royal Society Mr. Greenough 
was twice Vice-President, having been 
elected a Fellow so long back as 1807 ; and 
he was also a Fellow of the Linnzan, As- 
tronomical, Geographical, Ethnological, 
and, we believe, one or two other societies. 
Of the study of Ethnology he was es- 
pecially fond, and has left some important 
manuscripts on the subject. Possessed of 
ample wealth and of vigorous activity of 
mind and body, he gave encouragement to 
his favourite sciences, both pecuniarily 
and by personal labour. He assisted 
greatly to arrange the Geographical So- 
ciety’s maps, and contributed a donation 
of large amount towards the publication of 
their library catalogue. For two years he 
was their President. He gave lectures 
even so late as last year and the year 
before to the Asiatic Society; and in the 
earlier period of his life, after the custom 
of Sir Joseph Banks, he kept almost open 
house, giving weekly soirées at times, both 
at his residence in Parliament-street and 
at Grove House, Regent’s-park. Mr. 
Greenough travelled a good deal in his 
geological excursions over England with 
Dr. Buckland and others, and he occa- 


sionally visited the Continent. On the 
day on which peace was proclaimed in 1814, 
a pleasant geological party was formed of 
Mr. Greenough, Dr. Wollaston, and Mr. 
Blake, with the intention more particularly 
of visiting the establishment of the Paris 


Ecole des Mines. They resolved to start 
the following morning, and were among 
the first to enter France on that occasion. 
Gruirrits Daviss, F.R.S. 
March 21. In Duncan Terrace, Isling- 
ton, aged 66, Griffith Davies, F.R.S., late 
Actuary to the Guardian Assurance Com- 
pany and Reversionary Interest Society. 
Mr. Davies was born on the 28th Dec., 
1788, at the foot of Cilgwyn mountain, in 
Carnarvonshire, where his father held a 
small farm, and devoted his spare time to 
work in the neighbouring slate quarries. He 
was himself brought up a quarryman, and 
worked as such until the age of 20. He 
was 17 before he learnt even the numera- 
tion table; butas soon as he had acquired 
a little insight into the properties of num- 
bers, which he managed to obtain by 
placing himself at school for a short time 
at Carnarvon, by his own savings, he 
would be seen, during a portion of the 
meal-times allowed him at the quarry, 
practising himself in arithmetical opera- 
tions with an iron pencil on the slates 
which he had to manufacture. He ar- 
rived in London on the 15th Sept. 1809, 


without a single acquaintance in town, 
and with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the English language. Having a few 
letters of recommendation, he went about 
seeking a situation as a porter or mes- 
senger, and, being unsuccessful, placed 
himself for a short time in a school. In 
Jan. 1810 he obtained a situation as an 
usher, and in the following year he opened 
a school on his own account. He married 
in 1812; published a ‘‘ Key to Bonny- 
castle’s Trigonometry"’ in 1814; was ap- 
pointed consulting actuary to the Guardian 
Assurance Company in 1822, and soon 
after actuary to the Reversionary Interest 
Society. In 1823 he became the regular 
actuary to the Guardian; and in 1825 he 
published a tract on “ Life Contingencies,” 
containing his rate of mortality, deduced 
from the experience of the Equitable So- 
ciety, and the improved columnar method. 
From about 1829 to 1852 he was exten- 
sively engaged, sometimes at the instance 
of the East India Company, in investiga- 
tions respecting the present state and fu- 
ture prospects of the military, medical, 
and civil funds established in India, and 
occasionally for the Bank of England, and 
other societies in this country. In the 
course of his career he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, of the Statistical 
Society of France, and of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mrs, Artur NIcHOLLs. 

May 31. At Haworth, Yorkshire, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
better known under her nom de plume as 
the authoress of “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and other 
novels, 

She was the daughter of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, the Vicar of Haworth. She com- 
menced her literary career in 1846, with 
a collection of poems, written in conjunc- 
tion with her two sisters, which made its 
appearance under the title of ‘‘ Poems 
by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell.” 
The volume produced some sensation at 
the time ; less, perhaps, from any extra- 
ordinary power or originality that it was 
thought to display, than from the pecu- 
liarity of the names affixed to what pur- 
ported to be the general patronymic, 
and which, as the public quickly disco- 
vered, were designed to cover rather than 
to reveal the identity of the respective 
authors. The circumstances connected 
with this singular and now deeply inte- 
resting literary partnership, will be given 
most fitly in the words of that member of 
the little band who has so recently passed 
from amongst us:— About five years 
ago,’’ wrote Miss Bronté in 1850, ** my 
two sisters and myself, after a somewhat 
prolonged period of separation found our- 
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selves reunited, and at home. Resident 
in a remote district, where education had 
made little progress, and where, conse- 
quently, there was no inducement to 
social intercourse beyond our own domes- 
tic circle, we were wholly dependent on 
ourselves and each other, on books and 
study, for the enjoyments and occupations 
of life. The highest stimulus, as well as 
the liveliest pleasure we had known from 
childhood upwards, lay in attempts at lite- 
rary composition. We had very early 
cherished the dreata of becoming authors. 
This dream, never relinquished, even 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks 
occupied us, now suddenly acquired 
strength and consistency. It took the 
character of a resolve. We agreed to ar- 
range a small selection of our poems, and, 
if possible, get them printed. Averse to 
personal publicity, we veiled our own 
names under those of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell; the ambiguous choice being 
dictated by a sort of conscientious scruple 
at assuming Christian names positively 
masculine, while we did not like to de- 
clare ourselves women, because—without 
at that time suspecting that our mode of 
writing and thinking was not what is 
called ‘feminine’—we had a vague im- 
pression that authoresses are liable to be 
looked on with prejudice; we had 
noticed how critics sometimes use for 
their chastisement the weapon of perso- 
nality, and for their reward a flattery 
which is not true praise. The bringing 
out of our little book was hard work. As 
was to be expected, neither we nor our 
poems were at all wanted; but for this 
we had been prepared at the outset. 
Though inexperienced ourselves, we had 
read the experience of others. Through 
many obstacles a way was at last made, 
and the book was printed; it did not 
obtain much favourable criticism, and is 
scarcely known; but ill-success failed to 
crush us ;—the mere effort to succeed had 
given a wonderful zest to existence; it 
must be pursued. We each, therefore, 
set to work on a prose tale.”” The elder 
sister, Emily, produced ‘* Wuthering 
Heights ;’’? the younger sister, Anne, 
‘* Agnes Grey ;” and Miss Bronté herself, 
a prose narrative in oné@ volume, which, 
unlike the efforts of her sisters, did not at 
that period succeed in meeting with a 
publisher. But, though it failed of actual 
success, it was declined (for business rea- 
sons) by the last firm to whom it was 
offered so courteously, its merits and de- 
merits were discussed in a spirit so en- 
lightened, that this very refusal cheered 
the author more, perhaps, than a less cor- 
dial acceptance would have done. The 
novel of ‘ Jane Eyre,’’ at which she had 
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been patiently working while her other 
story had been plodding its weary way 
round London, was, in the course of a 
few weeks, finished. ‘“* Friendly and 
skilful hands took it in,’’ says the writer ; 
and, in the autumn of 1847, within a 
month of its conclusion, this remarkable 
novel issued from the press. The public, at 
Once recognising the power and genius of 
the writer, gave the work such a reception 
as must have proved a compensation for pre- 
vious disappointments, and was calculated 
to nerve and strengthen her for renewed 
exertion in that path of literature which 
she had marked out for the exercise of 
her talents. 

But the triumph of success on her own 
part, was damped by the less-marked re- 
cognition granted to the works of her 
sister-coadjutors. Neither authoress, how- 
ever, allowed herself to sink for a moment 
under want of encouragement. Energy 
nerved the one, and endurance upheld the 
other: they were both prepared to try 
again. But a great change approached 
them swiftly. ‘‘ Affliction came,’’ wrote 
the bereaved sister, “‘ in that shape which 
to anticipate is dread—-to look back on, 
grief. In the very heat and burthen of the 
day the labourers failed over their work.’’ 
Two months of hope and fear passed pain- 
fully by; and the day came at last when 
the beloved of many hearts was to pass 
away. The young author of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights’’ finished her mental labours with 
her first book, and died of consumption, 
in Dec. 1848. Scarcely had the grass 
grown green over the grave of Emily, 
when the second sister, Anne, was called 
upon to follow. She lingered for scarcely 
half a year ; and, in the month of flowers 
found her own resting-place in the quiet 
churchyard which they had all trodden so 
often together. In concluding a touching 
tribute to the memory of her sisters, Miss 
Bronté observes, ‘I may sum up all by 
saying, that for strangers they were no- 
thing; for superficial observers less than 
nothing ; but for those who had known 
them all their lives in the intimacy of close 
relationship, they were genuine, good, and 
truly great.” Five years more have 
passed away since these words were 
penned, and now that little loving band of 
sisters are again reunited. Married only 
last June to the curate of her native place,* 





* The history of this marriage is thus 
related by a correspondent of the Literary 
Gazette:—‘‘ Mr. Bronté is the incumbent 
of Haworth, and the father of the ‘ three 
sisters.’ Two had already died, when 
Mr. Nicholls, his curate, wished to marry 
the last sole hope. To this Mr. Bronté 
objected, as it might deprive him of his 
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the youngest of the three sisters, and the 
last of a family of six, died at her father’s 
house, which had continued her home 
during the short period of her married life. 
Like those who had preceded her, she 
passed quickly away, but leaving a name 
which will survive in the memories of 
more than the present generation. 

There are few instances to be found in 
the literary history of the time in which 
an unknown writer has taken firmer hold 
at once on the public mind than the au- 
thoress of ‘“‘ Jane Eyre.’’ The startling 
individuality of her portraits, drawn to the 
life, however strange and wayward that life 
may be, fixes them on the mind, and 
seems “to dare you to forget.’’ Succes- 
sions of scenes, rather than of story, are 
dashed off under a fit of inspiration ; until 
the reader, awed as it were by the presence 
of this great mental power, draws breath 
and confesses it must be truth, though 
perhaps not to be recognised among the 
phases of any life he may have known, or 
scenes he may bave witnessed. 

In the year 1849 appeared Miss Bronté’s 
second novel, ‘ Shirley.’’ The story is 
laid in the dales of Yorkshire, the features 
of which are presented with the minute 
knowledge of a close observer. The in- 
cidents of the tale are associated with a 
picture of life in the outlying manufactur- 
ing districts at the close of the last war, 
when want and misery on the part of the 
governed and lack of knowledge and sym- 
pathy on the part of the rulers threatened 
to put out the light that science was bring- 
ing to bear on the arts of life; when 
labour and machinery were declared to be 
sworn antagonists, by the stronghanded 
multitude. Many stirring events of the 
war of classes cross the history of two 
young girls, the Allegro and Penseroso of 
the tale,—one, a brilliant heiress, frank 
and fascinating, whose nature has expanded 
beneath the sunshine of prosperity, wins 
hearts at pleasure, but pines for the one 
which is long in coming; the other, silent 





only child ; and, though they were much 
attached, the connexion was so far broken 


that Mr. Nicholls was to leave. Then the 
Vicar of Bradford interposed, by offering 
to secure to Mr. Nicholls the incumbency 
of Haworth after Mr. Bronté’s death. 
This obviated all objections, and last sum- 
mer anew study was built to the par- 
sonage, and the lovers were married, re- 
maining under the father’s roof. But, 
alas! in three months the bride’s lungs 
were attacked, and in three more the 
father and husband committed their loved 
one to the grave! Is it not a sad reality 
in which the romance ends? May God 
comfort the two mourners! ”’ 
ll 
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and imaginative, nurtured under the. sha- 
dow of an unobservant and preoccupied 
father, reveals her sweetness, like the per- 
fume of a flower, to all but himself. The 
sober flirtations of grave men are amus- 
ingly represented, and the strong feeling 
for earnest over-mastering trnth painted 
as by one who had proved and rated it at 
its true worth. 

Miss Bronté’s third and last novel, 
‘* Villette,” appeared in 1853 ; and, un- 
like her preceding works, was marked by 
no stirring incidents—no romantic details. 
It is simply the history of life in a foreign 
school; but that little world is made to 
contain the elements of a sphere extensive 
as humanity itself. Although not calcul- 
ated, from its deficiency of story, to be as 
universally popular as “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ it 
met with high appreciations, as a remark- 
able result of that high order of genius 
which imparts its own powerful fascination 
to the detail of events of the simplest cha- 
racter. Currer Bell may almost be said 
to have founded a school of fiction in 
which the “ flower is shewn in the bud,’”’ 
and the child literally made ‘‘ father to the 
man;”’ in which some young spirit, starved 
of sympathy, turns inward and revenges 
the injuries of the few, in scorn and dis- 
trust of the many; isolated and self-con- 
centred, till the well-spring of love, 
frozen, but not dried up, bursts its bonds 
under the influence of the first warm sun- 
shine of affection, and expends itself with 
the reckless prodigality of a miser sud- 
denly turned spendthrift. — I/lustrated 
London News. 

StepHEN Jackson, Esa., M.A. 

Feb. 16. At his residence, St. Law- 
rence, Ipswich, aged 47, Stephen Jack- 
son, esq., M.A. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
the late Postle Jackson, esq. proprietor 
of the Ipswich Journal. He was born 
at Ipswich, educated at the Grammar- 
school of Bury St. Edmund’s, and at 
Caius college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. as a Wrangler in 1830. 

Having succeeded his father in the 
management of his paper, the long-esta- 
blished organ of the Conservative party in 
the county of .Suffolk, he conducted it 
with spirit and with honour. His poli- 
tical opinions were strong ; but his pages 
were not sullied by personal detraction or 
excess beyond the limits of free and fair 
discussion. He was possessed of an ex- 
tensive knowledge of history and eccle- 
siology, and his liberality, as well as his 
taste, in the arts, more particularly in 
architecture, was displayed on various 
occasions. A window of stained glass, 
placed to the memory of his father, in the 
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chancel of Nettlestead church, was de- 
signed by himself. In private life he was 
a kind and generous friend, anda well- 
informed and intelligent companion. 

Mr. Jackson married, only a_ few 
months before his death, Kate, daughter 
of Captain Frederick Cobbold, and niece 
to John Chevallier Cobbold, esq. the pre- 
sent M.P. for Ipswich. 


GrorGe Papworth, Esa. R.H.A. 

March 14. At Dublin, aged 54, George 
Papworth, esq. R.H.A. 

This gentleman was born about the year 
1781. He was one of the ten children of 
Mr. John Papworth, of Great Portland- 
street, London, on whose death he became 
a pupil of his elder brother, the late Mr. 
John B. Papworth, with whom he con- 
tinued as clerk of works, &c. till 1804, 
when he went to Northampton to take the 
direction of Mr. Kershore’s office. He 
remained there until 1806, in which year 
he settled in Dublin, being engaged to 
superintend the affairs of a company 
then working the patent of Sir James 
Wright, Bart. for the manufacture of 
stone-tubes for pipes; &c. In 1808 he 
married, and began his professional career 
by designing ‘‘ a Gothic entrance,” to be 
executed bythe company for Mr. Macklin, 
and in the same year he obtained the pa- 
tronage of Lords Westmeath and Gor- 
manstown. Inthe following year the two 
leading architects in Dublin offered him 
250/. a year for his services during seven 
hours in each day, which was declined. 
In 1812 the company sold its business, 
and he produced his “ sawing-machine,” 
and also a “‘ pump,”’ which met with gene- 
ral encouragement, and obtained for him 
a valuable connection in Mr. Slater’s, of 
Birmingham. In 1812 he was able to call 
himself ‘‘ one rich enough to have had 
losses ;*’ and from the period, 1812, when 
he first exhibited, until 1818, he was 
laying the foundations of his reputation, 
both as an artist and an arbitrator. Inthe 
last-named year he was employed upon 
the Library in D°Olier-street: this was 
followed by the Court-house at Castlebar, 
in the county of Mayo (1822) ; Portumna 
Castle, county of Galway, for the Marquess 
of Clanricarde (1824-1826) ; King’s Bridge, 
over the River Liffey (1827), in con- 
sideration of which work he was elected 
Academician in 1831 ; the Marlborough- 
street and the Whitefriars Chapels in Dub- 
lin ; Kilconnan house, county of Galway, 
for Sir Thomas N. Redington (1836) ; 
Brennanstown-house, county of Dublin, 
for Joseph Pim, esq. (1842) ; Seafield, 
county of Sligo, for J. Phibbs, esq. (1842); 
Kilkenny Lunatic Asylum for the Com- 
missioners of Public Works (in 1849), in 
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which year he was chosen a treasurer to 
the Academy ; and the Museum of Irish 
Industry, Stephen’s-green, Dublin (1851), 
a building well adapted for its purpose : 
the roof of the lecture-room, 50 feet by 
45 feet, with a central skylight, is admi- 
rably arranged, both for the lecturer and 
the audience. From 1837 to 1842, he 
acted as architect for the province of 
Connaught to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and he lately held appoint- 
ments as architect under the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, and the Royal Bank in 
Foster-place. His latest important build- 
ing was a mansion for Sir Roger Palmer, 
Bart. at Kenure Park, co. Dublin, now 
called Rush Park, of which a view and 
description were published in The Builder 
of the 31st March last. 

Mr. Papworth was the first to introduce 
into Dublin, and Treland generally, exter- 
nal decoration in architectural design, 
combined with lightness and elegant ap- 
pearance, especially in private houses ; 
and, in fact, was the father of a new 
school, in which Mr. Turner, a builder of 
Dublin (father of Mr. Turner, architect, 
of Belfast), took pattern from him at 
Kingstown, Harcourt-street, and Pem- 
broke-road, and other persons have copied 
his ideas. His cast-iron bridge across the 
Liffey was, at the time that he designed it, 
a novelty in bridge-building, especially 
from the precautions which he took against 
the effects of expansion : it is beautiful in 
design, and light in appearance, and is 
perhaps his best monument. 

With great skill as a draughtsman and 
colourist, he combined a knowledge of the 
means of producing effect in his executed 
works, as well as economy of material, 
and was extremely original in his methods 
of construction, which frequently required 
him to be his own clerk of works; but 
this was accompanied with a just pride 
that these means never failed. An exam- 
ple may be cifed in the curious case of an 
extensive warehouse built on the sand, by 
the side of the Liffey, below Dublin, 
This building sank bodily, about 18 inches, 
without requiring any repair or attention, 
beyond screwing up some iron work, for 
which preparation had been made. 

Mr. Papworth’s amiability of temper, 
except when he conceived himself being 
urged to deviate from what he thought to 
be right, and his lively disposition render- 
ing him Hibernior Hibernicis, made him 
a welcome guest to the families in the 
many mansions at which he spent the 
summer months while engaged upon little 
matters which he sometimes fancied were 
invented for the purpose of commanding 
his attendance. 

Of his numerous family a few only are 
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left. The eldest son, John Thomas Pap- 
worth, secretary to the Institute of lrish 
Architects, died in 1841. Another son, 
Collins, holds an appointment in the Colo- 
nial Engineer’s Office, at Melbourne, in 
Australia; and a third, Charles, succeeds 
his father in business at Dublin. 


Ricuarp C. Carpenter, Esa. 

March 27. At his residence in Upper 
Bedford-place, Russell-square, in his 43d 
year, Richard Cromwell Carpenter, esq. 
architect. 

Mr. Carpenter was the son of the late 
Richard Carpenter, Esq. for many years 
an active member of the Middlesex bench 
of magistrates, and a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the county. He received his education 
at the Charterhouse, and was then articled, 
by his own particular desire, to Mr. John 
Blyth, of London, a gentleman with whom 
he continued upon terms of brotherly inti- 
macy to the end of his life. Mr. Blyth 
early discovered in the mind of his pupil a 
strong inclination towards the study of 
ecclesiastical architecture, a bias which he 
encouraged by releasing him from the 
trammels of ‘* office routine,” and afford- 
ing him full liberty and means for follow- 
ing the natural bent of his mind, At that 
time, the revival of medieeval art had been 
vastly promoted by the recent publication 
of the now well-known works of Britton 
and Pugin. These were early and assidu- 
ously studied by him, as well as nearly 
every other work elucidating Christian art, 
whilst, accompanied by Mr. Blyth, he 
made frequent visits to the noble monu- 
ments of our medieval forefathers, which 
he studied with enthusiastic ardour. 

The early history of Mr. Carpenter, as 
a professional man, is not unlike that of 
many other architects. He laboured for 
years, at all times cheerfully and most 
zealously, without any distinguishing suc- 
cess; but, gaining the confidence of all 
with whom he became connected, his 
ability and energy at length obtained for 
him a large amount of employment. To 
great skill in general arrangement, and a 
knowledge of the effects of light and 
shadow, and the due proportions of surface 
and ornament, he added an excellent judg- 
ment in all matters of coloured decoration ; 
so that his attention was not confined 
alone to the solid form and construction 
of his buildings, but he’ successfully de- 
signed and directed the coloured enrich- 
ments of the walls and the painted glass 
for the windows. Considering the large 
field of operations which his skill and 
knowledge embraced, his minute attention 
to every drawing and detail emanating from 
his office is not the least remarkable point 
in his character. Itis in fact to be feared, 
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that his laborious and zealous sopnention 
to his profession tended to shorten his life. 

His earliest efforts in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture are to be found in the churches of 
St. Stephen and St. Andrew, Birmingham, 
erected about 1841, and which exhibit 
a considerable advance on the knowledge 
of many of his contemporaries. Among 
his later works are the churches of St. 
Paul, Brighton; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Munster-square, London ; and the little 
church of St. John the Baptist, Bovey 
Tracy, Devonshire ; on which, with the 
important restorations at Chichester Ca- 
thedral, Sherborne Abbey, in Dorsetshire, 
St. Nicholas at Brighton, Algarkirk in 
Lincolnshire, and the building erected at 
Hurst-pierpoint, Sussex, at a cost of nearly 
20,000/. and known asSt. John’s College, 
his reputation will chiefly rest. He has 
besides been engaged in the restoration of 
churches at Kirkby Stephen, Westmer- 
land ; Kemerton and Pucklechurch, Glou- 
cestershire; Devizes, Wiltshire ; Sompting, 
Old Shoreham, and Eastbourne, Sussex, 
and others in different parts of the country. 
He has erected, besides those before named, 
All Saints, Brighton ; churches at Stub- 
bings and at Cookham Dean, Berkshire ; 
a church at Gravesend ; one at Monkton 
Wylde, Dorsetshire, &c. ; and has supplied 
designs for restoration of New Shoreham 
church, Sussex ; St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin; and has erected one church at 
Galashields, North Britain, and supplied 
designs for one at Burntisland, on the 
Firth of Forth. These, with various 
schools and parsonage-houses, present a 
large amount of work for so short a life. 

The Committee of the Ecclesiological 
Society, at a meeting on the 28th March, 
passed a strong resolution, expressive of 
their regret, and of the high esteem in 
which they hold his memory. As a testi- 
mony of respect to his memony, it has 
been resolved to fill the west window of 
the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Mun- 
ster-square, London, erected by him, with 
stained glass, at a cost of 350/.; and Mr. 
Beresford Hope and others have already 
taken means to carry the resolution into 
effect. It will also be satisfactory to many 
of Mr. Carpenter’s friends to learn that, 
for the benefit of his family, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. N. 
Woodard, the Rev. E.:Tower, the Rev. G. 
Carpenter, with other clients, in con- 
junction with the executors, have placed 
Mr. W. Slater, of New Adelphi.Chambers, 
London, in the position of successor to 
Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Slater was his first 
pupil, and has been intimately connected 
with his affairs for twenty years. 

Mr. Carpenter held the office of district- 
surveyor for East Islington, and was one 
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of the honorary architects to the Incorpo- 
rated Society. He married a daughter of 
the Rev. F. Dollman, of Loaders, Dorset- 
shire ; and leaves two sons and a daughter, 
still in childhood.—The Builder. 





Mr. JAMEs RATTEE. 

March 29. At Cambridge, aged 35, 
Mr. James Rattee. 

He was born at Funden hall in Norfolk, 
was educated at the best school in the 
neighbourhood, and apprenticed to Mr. 
Ollett, of Norwich, as a carpenter and 
joiner : his innate love of the beautiful led 
him frequently into the cathedral and other 
churches in that city and county, to study 
the rich relics of Christian art there; at 
his request Mr. Ollett (who was employed 
at the cathedral) taught him carving, at 
which he displayed unusual skill and 
ability. 

When 22 years old, he left Norwich, 
and commenced business on his own ac- 
count in a humble way in Sidney-street, 
Cambridge. The Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety soon discovered his talent, and ap- 
pointed him their woodcarver; from this 
period the success that attended his brilli- 
ant though brief career may be dated. 
From Archdeacon Thorpe, the late Dr. 
Mill, Mr. F. A. Paley, and several other 
members of that society, he received so 
much kind assistance and patronage that 
he was enabled to erect extensive work- 
shops, plant, and steam-power, on the 
Hills Road, Cambridge. 

He was associated with the late Mr. A. 
W. Pugin, in restoring the choir of-Jesus 
College Chapel; the designs were made 
principally by Rattee, and submitted to 
Pugin before execution. ‘ 

In the choir of Ely Cathedral he carried 
out Mr. G. G. Scott’s designs with the 
true inspiration of the ancient craftsman— 
the oak screen, stalls, organ case, and 
restored tomb of Bishop de Luda—were 
so exquisitely wrought that Dean Peacock 
and Mr. Scott gave flattering testimonials 
of their approval. 

He was too studious, for in the quiet 
hours of midnight he turned his finely- 
discerning mind to the contemplation and 
perfection of medieval workmanship till 
health permanently left him. 

By the advice of his friend Mr. Scott, 
he spent part of the year 1852 on the con- 
tinent, to recruit his strength and to study 
the true principles that guided Quitin 
Matsys, and the other master spirits of 
Louvain, Lubeck, Cologne, Hamburgh, 
Antwerp, Malines, Ghent, and adjoining 
cities, in the construction and manipulation 
of carved woodwork, artistic wrought iron- 
work, and sculptured stone. 

In consequence of his fame already 
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acquired, and theinformation derived from 
this tour, the Dean and Chapter of Ely 
and their architect entrusted to him alone 
the construction of the reredos, which is 
composed of choice stone and alabaster, 
highly enriched with delicate carving and 
inlaid with gold and gems, forming the most 
glorious piece of art-workmanship exe- 
cuted since the Reformation. 

His work is to be found in churches in 
each of the world’s five continents ; in 
Scotland, Ireland, and every county in 
England: the following may be enumera- 
ted :—Woodwork in Newfoundland Cathe- 
dral ; Westminster Abbey; Perth Cathe- 
dral; Merton College Chapel, Oxford ; 
St. Michael’s and St. Sepulchre’s, Cam- 
bridge ; the Restoration of Eton College 
Chapel; Magdalene College Chapel, 
Cambridge ; Trumpington Church ; New- 
ton Church; Westley Waterless and 
Comberton Churches ; the west doorway 
of Great St. Mary’s at Cambridge; Yell- 
ing Church, Hunts; Sundridge Church, 
Kent, &c.; and about a thousand other 
churches, under the direction of the prin- 
cipal architects of medizeval structures. 

Although a martyr to ill health, he still 
worked on, designing and directing. On 
the 27th March, the day of the decease of 
Mr. R. C. Carpenter, the eminent Gothic 
architect, he went to Guilden Morden 
Church, to inspect its restoration: it was 
the scene of his last labours, for he there 
took cold. His body was buried in the 
Cambridge Cemetery, Mill-road, on the 
afternoon of Good Friday, where 1,500 
persons were assembled to evince their 
regard and admiration of his genius, and 
to show their respect for his moral recti- 
tude and consistent conduct. 





Mr. Joun Ho.ttins, A.R.A. 

March 7. In Berners Street, in his 
57th year, Mr. John Hollins, A.R.A. 

This excellent artist was descended from 
an old family, originally of Moseley, in 
Staffordshire. He was the son of Mr. 
Thomas Hollins, a painter on glass in Bir- 
mingham, and cousin to Mr. Peter Hollins, 
the eminent sculptor. He was born at 
Birmingham on the Ist of June, 1798; 
was early devoted to his profession, and 
upon first coming to London practised 
portrait painting in oils and miniature. 
In the beginning of his career he attracted 
the notice of Sir Robert Lawley, subse- 
quently Lord Wenlock, with whom he 
travelled to Italy in 1825. At Rome he 
formed an acquaintance with Wilkie, which 
was continued until his death. Amongst 
the works on which he was engaged at this 
time was a full-sized copy, now in London, 
of Raphael's great work, the ‘“‘ Incendio 
di Borgo,”’ in the Vatican, and the figure 
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of a Greek lady, in the possession of the 
Wenlock family. He left Italy in 1827. 

Upon the death of Lord Wenlock, at 
Florence, in 1834, Mr. Hollins revisited 
Italy, having been entrusted with a confi- 
dential management of the affairs of that 
nobleman. He returned the same year 
to London, where he has since gene- 
rally resided. Mr. Hollins was, through- 
out the whole of his life, in the main 
a portrait-painter, though a portion of 
his time was annually devoted to fancy 
subjects in the department of figures. 

He had a quick eye for likeness, a happy 
skill in the composition of his groupes, 
and a fine sense of the beautiful in colour. 
He used to say that he owed his first feel- 
ing in art to the works of Morland. 

n the year 1842, there being several va- 
cancies amongst the Associates of the Aca- 
demy, it was resolved that a portrait-painter 
should be elected; when, owing to the 
combined influence of Sir Martin Shee, 
Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. Phillips, not only 
one, but two portrait-painters, Mr. John 
Hollins and Mr. Francis Grant, were 
elected at the same time. Since his be- 
ing a member of the Academy, Mr. Hol- 
lins has continued to paint portraits, 
amongst which may be mentioned those 
of the present Marquess of Huntly when 
Lord Aboyne, Viscount Ponsonby, the 
Earl of Gainsborough, Mr. Lee, R.A., 
Mr. Bass and Family, and many others. 
Of his figure-paintings, the most usual 
were subjects taken from the sea-coast of 
Deal and Dover, or from the French ports 
—such as fishermen, sailors, Greenwich 
pensioners, and others,—or of youths from 
the Highlands. These pictures were al- 
ways higbly finished, and invariably com- 
manded high prices. Mr: Hollins also 
contributed to celebrate an event of much 
public interest. When a voyage was suc- 
cessfully made from Vauxhall Gardens to 
Nassau, in Mr. Green’s balloon, by three 
persons,—Mr. Holland, Mr. Monck Ma- 
son, and the aéronaut himself, he painted 
a picture representing a party of persons 
in conference before the event took place, 
with the balloon itself in the background. 
The portraits were six in number, being 
those of Mr. Holland, Mr. Monck Mason, 
Mr. Green, Mr. W. M. James, now an 
emiuent member of the Chancery bar, Mr. 
Prideaux, and the artist. An engraving 
in line by Mr. T. H. Robinson, after this 
picture, was extensively circulated. One 
of Mr. Hollins’s pictures, in last year’s 
Academy Exhibition, will be fresh in our 
readers’ recollection, being the joint pro- 
duction of himself and Mr. Lee; the 
scenery was contributed by the latter, 
and by the former portraits of Lord Spen- 
cer, Lord Althorp, Lord and Lady Burgh- 
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ley, and Mr. Lee. Mr. Hollins was un- 
married. His funeral at Kensal Green 
was attended by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and Messrs. Red- 
grave and T. Creswick, as pall-bearers, 
together with a numerous assemblage of 
friends and admirers.—Literary Gazette. 


Joun James MAsquenier, Esa. 

March 13. At Brighton, where he had 
resided more than 30 years, in his 77th 
year, John James Masquerier, Esq. 

Till 1823 Mr. Masquerier had exercised 
the art of a portrait painter in the me- 
tropolis, without aspiring at academical 
rank, but not without success, inasmuch 
as he attained by it all he sought. We ex- 
tract the following from a paper in his own 
hand, written when he had resolved no 
longer to seek for professional employ- 
ment, but to accept it occasionally in his 
retirement. ‘1 started with none of the 
advantages of fortune, little of education, 
and a constitution far from strong. My 
professional life began in 1795, when I 
was 17 years of age, and during the 28 
years which have elapsed I have painted 
more than 400 portraits. I have seen 
and read much. I am independent in cir- 
cumstances : I was always so in mind.”’ 

A brief notice of his career may be found 
as instructive as that of more distinguished 
artists. He was descended both on his 
father’s and mother’s side (she was a Bar- 
bot) from French Protestant refugees of 
the time of Louis XIV. His father was 
once in possession of considerable pro- 
perty, but it was gradually lost, from the 
easiness of his temper, so that he became 
dependent on his wife and daughter for 
subsistence, who opened a house of educa- 
tion in the Champs Elysées at Paris in 
1789, and where they dwelt during the 
earliest period of the Revolution. 

John-James was the youngest of three 
sons. His elder brothers sought their for- 
tunes abroad. A nephew personally un- 
known has preserved the family name in 
the United States of America; and to 
the married daughter of another brother 
he was indebted for much of his comfort 
at the close of his life. 

He had himself exhibited an early talent 
for drawing, and was sent to the drawing 
school near the Tuileries, where he became 
a favourite pupil of M. Vincent. The 
less successful French boys were taunted 
by their master, for suffering themselves 
to be beaten by an English boy. 

Mr. Masquerier was fond of relating— 
how one day at the school their work 
was interrupted by the entrance of their 
master during great noise and confusion. 
“Take your things away, boys,’ he 
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said, “this is no place for you.” Mas- 
querier ran away of necessity—hearing a 
firing on all sides. A woman cried out, 
‘“* Take care, or you’ll shoot the child.’”’ A 
soldier was shot before him, and he jumped 
over the dead body. He escaped unhurt. 
This was on the 10th of August, 1792. He 
witnessed many of the most famous inci- 
dents and frightful scenes of the first 
period of the Revolution; and retained 
a lively recollection of the ghastly head of 
the beautiful Princess de Lamballe carried 
on a pole in the procession of a Parisian 
mob. 

In the autumn of 1792 (an awful crisis 
io the history of both countries) he was 
fortunate in procuring a passport to 
England, where he was received in the 
house of a maternal uncle. Here he be- 
came a pupil in the Royal Academy, and 
several certificates in his portfolio record 
him to have been the recipient of silver 
pallets, &c. 

In 1793 he was taken by some friends 
to the Isle of Wight, where he was the 
guest of the once famous John Wilkes, and 
bore testimony to the extreme courtliness 
and even stateliness of the manners of the 
former mob-leader ; the tone of his conver- 
sation to so young a person appears to 
have been laudably edifying. 

In 1796 Mr. Masquerier exhibited his 
only original composition in oil, which bore 
the character of an historical picture, ‘‘ The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas.’’ It is still 
the altar-piece of the chapel in Duke-street, 
Westminster. It was spoken of encour- 
agingly by the critics of the day, con- 
sidered as the work of so young an artist. 
He found means to return to Paris in 1800, 
and through the influence of the celebra- 
ted Madame Tallien, who shared the prize 
of beauty with Madame Recamier, he ob- 
tained permission to make a likeness of 
the First Consul from a closet unseen by 
his unconscious sitter. With this, and 
sketches taken from a scene witnessed by 
himself, and of which an account is given 
in the Life of Mrs. Opie, who in a letter 
records her obligations to him on that oc- 
casion, he returned to England, and 
from it composed a painting of Napoleon 
reviewing the Consular Guards in the 
Court of the Tuileries, which proved the 
source of his future success. It was the 
first genuine likeness of the too famous 
warrior, and , being exhibited in Piccadilly 
in 1801, produced to the young artist a 
profit of 1000/2. 

His interests were probably rather ad- 
vanced than injured by a coarse attack 
from the then fierce Anti-Gallican Peter 
Porcupine, who was soon transformed to 
the equally fierce ultra-reformer William 
Cobbett. He was represented to be an 
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emissary of the Corsican usurper. At 
least thus much was effected by this attack, 
that he was summoned to attend the fa- 
mous John Reeves at the Alien Office, and 
could only save himself from being forced 
to quit the country by the production of 
on registry of his birth at Chelsea in Oct. 
1778. 

At an earlier period of the Revo- 
lution his mother and sister had been ex- 
posed to more serious peril as English- 
women. They were incarcerated in the 
same prison with the celebrated Helen 
Maria Williams, and probably were alike 
saved from the guillotine by the Revolu- 
tion of Thermidor, which, in destroying 
Robespierre, put an end to the reign of 
terror, and enabled Madame and Mademoi- 
selle Masquerier to resume their profitable 
and honourable occupation. 

Mr. Masquerier took the tide of good 
fortune at the flood which set in with 
exhibition-painting, and commenced a suc- 
cessful career as a portrait painter, in 
which he was probably mainly indebted to 
his social qualities, while greater artists 
owe their admission into society to their 
professional celebrity, Hazlitt maintained 
in his critical writings that few, who could 
gain what all men want, and with which 
many are satisfied—social distinction—by 
conversational ability, would trouble them- 
selves to attain fame as artists by the 
requisite intense labour. Whether Mas- 
querier could have ever attained this fame, 
we do not pretend to say, but what he was 
in early life in society many still survive 
to testify. Beattie, in his Life of Thomas 
Campbell, i. 429, quotes a description of 
him by the poet as “ a pleasant little fellow 
with French vivacity.’’ 

Among the friends of his youth to whose 
patronage he was greatly indebted for his 
early success were Mr. Alexander, Chair- 
man of Ways and Means in the House 
of Commons, and Major Scott Waring, 
the zealous supporter of Warren Hastings 
on his famous trial. The one in Ireland 
and the other in Scotland introduced him 
to a wide circle of friends. 

At a somewhat later period he enjoyed 
the friendship of Sir Francis Burdett, 
which was continued to him by the Ba- 
ronet’s youngest daughter Miss Coutts, 
during the remainder of his life. Her 
mansion in Stratton-street contains two of 
the most remarkable specimens of his art. 
One, a painting of himself when only 12 
years of age, which goes far towards prov- 
ing his own modest assertion—that his after- 
life as an artist did not fulfil the promise 
of his youth. In the other, a graceful and 
very pleasing full-length of Miss Mellon 
as Mrs. Page, in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” the arch humour of the merry 
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wife is well expressed, and the likeness of 
the comedian at the same time successfally 
preserved. 

In the northern part of the island his 
connection was at a later period extended 
by his marriage, in 1812, with the widow 
of an Aberdeen Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy—Scott. This lady, by birth a 
Forbes, niece of the Countess of Buchan, 
and thus connected by blood and marriage 
with the Frasers and Erskines and other 
noble families, was in every way suited to 
be the wife of an artist. They lived in 
perfect domestic happiness, with no other 
interruption than that of ill health and the 
infirmities of old age. 

In 1814 Mr. Masquerier brought over 
his mother and sister from Paris. They 
henceforth formed one family as long as 
the seniors survived. Mrs. Masquerier 
attained the advanced age of 97 or 98 in 
the possession of her faculties. 

Of Mr. Masquerier’s life after his settle- 
ment at Brighton there is little to be said ; 
for it was a life free from care, spent in the 
quiet enjoyment of an affluence the more 
highly appreciated by him because the 
produce of his own labour. He and Mrs. 
Masquerier were alike fond of travelling, 
and the travelling season was anxiously 
looked for from year to year ; and, until 
failing health gave to their journeys a reme- 
dial and sanitary character, they were a 
perpetual source of enjoyment; he exer- 
cised his pencil in the production of fancy 
pieces—called tableaux de genre (we could 
never tell why); and she was curious and 
inquisitive alike with companions at the 
tables d’héte, and the inhabitants of cot- 
tages. At home he was the respected 
associate of that class of literary men and 
artists of whom the late Horace Smith 
and Copley Fielding may be named as 
honourable specimens, their professional 
merits being enhanced by the correspond- 
ing social virtues. 

In 1850 Mrs. Masquerier’s declining 
health no longer permitting her to be his 
companion across the channel, she urged 
him to see Paris once more, (accompanied 
by her friend) already kuown to him 
under so many varying aspects, then 
passing through another metamorphosis of 
a transitionary republic. She died early 
in the winter. 

Tn the following year, accompanied by 
the same friends, he undertook a longer 
journey in Germany, venturing even to 
disturb that vision of Dresden, so dear to 
artists, both on account of its famous 
gallery and its environs unrivalled in pic- 
turesque and romantic beauty, and which 
to him had been, like the poet’s Yarrow, the 
treasured dream of ‘‘ long-passed”’ years. 
The labour of the journey was not unre- 


warded, though the expectation might not 
be fully realized. 

Nor was this his last journey; but every 
year added to the weight of his infirmities, 
aggravated by the loss of his attached wife, 
until he at length sank under them, depart- 
ing without pain, and with perfect compo- 
sure: casting a shade over a wide circle 
which he had long enlivened by his cheer- 
ful flow of high spirits, and in which he 
was cordially regarded for his friendly 
disposition, and universally respected for 
his undisputed integrity. 

J. C. R. 


WitiiaMm Dunn, Esa. 

April 3. At Crown Hill, Norwood, 
aged 73, William Dunn, esq. formerly 
Treasurer of Drury-lane Theatre. 

Mr. Dunn was born the day the Royal 
George was sunk. At the age of fifteen 
he was placed by Mr. Sheridan as assist- 
ant-clerk in the office of the Drury-lane 
Theatre, where he remained till he became 
Treasurer (at the time when poor old 
Drury had the wherewithal to be taken 
care of), and he filled until his death the 
office of Secretary to the proprietors con- 
stituted under an act of Parliament. By 
Mr. Sheridan, at whose house he at one 
time lived, he was often employed as 
private amanuensis, and was thus made 
known to some of the political celebrities 
of the day, and, in his vocation, to all the 
authors, actors, and artists of that period. 
He had never seen Garrick act, but he 
had known familiarly those who had lived 
and acted with him. He had known 
Suett, Quick, the Kembles, John and 
and Charles Bannister, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Pope, Irish Johnstone, 
his great friend and fellow-fisherman when 
they resorted to the Itchin, on the banks 
of which he was born ; and, of course, he 
knew all about more modern artists, such 
as Munden, the elder Kean, and Matthews. 
He had a store of stories of Mr. Sheridan 
(whose memory he loved), of Colman, 
Holcroft, Morton, and other bygone dra- 
matic writers, and, with close powers of 
observation and the aid of an unimpaired 
memory, it may well be imagined how 
racy were the anecdotes he related. 

Mr. Dunn married when far advanced 
in life, and his later years were spent in 
the bosom of a family where he shone as 
a husband, a father, and a friend. He 
possessed without pretension a cultivated 
taste for literature and art; he aimed not 
at being a wit, but his quiet quaint hu- 
mour and gentle pleasantry will long be 
remembered by a large circle of friends. 
He had lived for nearly half a century 
amid a class peculiarly irascible, and never 
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made an enemy. Mr. Dunn was a re- 
markable man, if for no other for this 
reason, that having lived for nearly 60 
years in every sense behind the scenes of 
a theatre, where all is unreal, he preserved 
a character eminently truthful and simple- 
hearted. Of him it may be said with 
truth, “ In wit a man, simplicity a child.”’ 


Mr. JoHn BLackBourn. 

Dec. 18. At Clapham, aged 62, Mr. 
John Blackbourn, organist of the parish 
church. 

He was the son of Mr. James Black- 
bourn, a fish-salesman at Billingsgate. He 
became one of the singing-boys of St. 
Paul’s cathedral in 1800, and, after his 
voice broke in 1808, he was continued, as 
a boy of extremely good character, in the 
service of the choir for three years longer 
as assistant instructor and superintendent 
of the boys, and then apprenticed in 1811 
to Mr. John Sale, the master of the boys, 
with a fee of 10/. from the Dean and 
Chapter. Having carefully cultivated his 
practice on the organ, he was in 1818 
elected organist of Wandsworth, from 
whence in 1821 he removed to Clapham. 
In 1838 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the place of organist at St. Paul’s. He 
had considerable private employment as a 
teacher of the pianoforte and singing. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians in 1818, of the Madrigal 
Society and of the Glee Club in 1819; of 
the last he became secretary, but resigned 
the office in 1825. 

Mr. Blackbourn’s reputation as a mu- 
sician was generally acknowledged, whilst 
his moral and religious worth was appre- 
ciated by many friends, both among the 
clergy and the laity. A man of innate 
modesty, of extreme simplicity of mind, 
and amiableness of disposition, his relish 
of all the harmonies of home was as strong 
and prepossessing as his professional deli- 
licacy and taste.—Clapham Gazette. 


Mr. WiLt1aM TucKER. 

April 2. At his residence in the New 
Road, Windsor, in his 97th year, Mr. 
William Tucker, for 51 years one of the 
Virgers of St. George’s Chapel. 

This well-known official was a worthy 
successor of him whom Otway describes 
in his poem of Windsor Castle— 

Within this dome a shining Chapel’s raised, 

Too noble to be well described or praised. 

Before the door, fix’d in an awe profound, 

I stood, and gazed with pleasing wonder round, 

When one approach’d who bore much sober grace, 

Order, and ceremony in his face ; 
A threatening rod did his dread right hand poise— 

A badge of rule and terror o’er the boys: 


Mr. John Blackbourn—Mr. William Tucker. 
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His left a massy bunch of keys did sway, 

Ready to open all—to all that pay. 

This courteous Squire, observing how amazed 

My eyes betray’d me, as they wildly gaz’d, 

Thus gently spoke— 

William Tucker was a native of Devon- 
shire, and was appointed one of the vir- 
gers of St. George’s Chapel by Dr. Lock- 
man, one of the Canons, whose butler he 
had been. He had held his appointment 
upwards of 50 years, and during that time 
he had scarcely been absent from his post 
for a single day. He assisted at the inter- 
ments of three successive sovereigns— 
George III., George IV., and William 
IV.—besides other members of the royal 
family... His habits seemed to be regulated 
by the clock. For years, he was accus- 
tomed to go to bed at 8 o'clock in the 
evening, to rise in summer at 4, and in 
winter at 5, to take his morning drive 
before breakfast, which meal he invariably 
took at 6 o'clock, and he always made a 
point of visiting the chapel to see that all 
was right before he did so. Both himself 
and his pony and cart were for many years 
familiar for miles round ; and often has he 
been seen at an early hour conversing with 
his Majesty King George III., and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, both of whom were 
early risers. , 

About four years ago, Mr. Tucker’s 
house was broken into, and himself and 
his housekeeper nearly murdered. He 
was severely wounded on the head by the 
burglars ; but even then his indomitable 
courage never fofsook him, and he even- 
tually succeeded in driving the thieves 
down stairs. His wonderful energy on 
this occasion saved both his own and bis 
housekeeper’s life. The principal burglar 
was taken and transported for life. 

In all the relations of life, Mr. Tucker 
was straightforward and honourable; and 
if he exhibited some brusquerie in the dis- 
charge of his duties as virger, we must 
pass it by with the conviction that we are 
none of us perfect, and that many of the 
visitors to St. George’s in some degree 
provoked the rebuffs they met with. With 
all his official roughness, he was as a 
private individual ever more prone to con- 
fer a kindness then inflict an injury. His 
funeral took place on Monday the 9th, 
at St. George’s Chapel, at half-past 9 a.m., 
when, out of respect to his memory, the 
whole of the choir volunteered their atten- 
dance to chant the Burial Service. 


DEATHS, 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July 8. On board H.M.S. Herald, on surveying 
service in the South Pacific, aged 15, Fleetwood 
James, youngest son of Capt. Henry Mangles Den- 
ham, R.N. 
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In October, suddeniy, at Waricka, New Plymouth, 
ae Zealand, Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. George 
Bayley. 

In November, at Dinapore, while in command of 
the 44th Bengal Nat. Infantry, Col. Wm. Henry 
Wake. He had been in the E. I. Comp. service 
for 45 years, and was married to the only sister of 
John Bagshaw, esq. M.P. of Dovercourt. 

Nor. 21. At Bussee, India, Capt. James Dutton 
Smyth, of H.M. 98th Regt 

Nov. 29. At Ballarat, Australia, aged 28, Henry 
Protheroe, son of William Protheroe, esq. late of 
Blakeney, Glouc. 

Dec. 12. At Bathurst, aged 26, Henry-Anson, 
third son of the late Sir Francis Ford, Bart. of 
Charlton King’s. 

Dec. 14. At Sydney, New South Wales, William 
Dawes, esq. Secretary of the Sydney Exchange 
Company and the Chamber of Commerce, and 
formerly of Portsea, Hants. 

Dec. 20. At Buenos Ayres, Hugh Sanderson, 
fourth son, and Jan. 29, at Cannanore, Madras, 
Alexander Stewart Sandeman, esq. C.S., eldest 
son, of Glas Sandeman, esq. of Bonskeid, Perthsh. 

Dec. 21. At Ballarat, from wounds received in 
a skirmish with the insurgents at Eureka diggings, 
aged 25, Capt. Henry Christopher Wise, 40th Regt. 
eldest son of H. C. Wise, esq. of Woodcote, Warw. 

Dec. 22. At Wellington, New Zealand, Major 





Richard Baker, son of William Baker, esq. of 


Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 28. Martha-Ann, wife of John Todd Ilird, 
esq. of Melbourne, Australia, after a short iilness 
caused by fright and exposure in making her 
escape from the conflagration of their house. 

Jan. 8. ” Adelaide, South Australia, aged 36, 
Thomas C. S. Schuyler, second surviving son of 
the late Adoniah Schuyler, esq. of Stonehouse. 

At Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, aged 58, 
John Walker, esq. Lieut. R.N. for many years 
Port Officer at Hobart Town, and Harbour Master 
at Launceston. 

Jan. 12. At Cawnpore, Robert Bond Morgan, 
Assistant Surgeon 63d Regt. of Nat. Inf. 

Jan. 15. At Calentta, aged 65, Alexander Im- 
lach, esq. second and only surviving son of the 
late ‘Col. Henry Imlach, Military Anditor-general 
of Bengal. 

Jan, 29. At Caleutta, Mrs. Charles Priusep, 
the wife of the Advocate-general. 

Feb.1. At Adelaide, Australia, aged 25, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of William Tyler, esq. Queenhithe. 

Feb. 3. At St. John’s, Porto Rico, aged 76, John 
Lindegren, esq. H.B.M. Consul for that island. 

Feb. 6. At Aleppo, aged 72, Nathaniel William 
Werry, esq. Vice-Consul and Chancellier to the 
late Levant Company, in Smyrna, for many years, 
and subsequently, since 1835, Consul in Syria for 
H.B.M.’s Government. 

Feb. 8. At Nusseerabad, aged 21, Octavius 
Graham Coldham Hacon, senior Ensign 7th Bom- 
bay Native Inf., youngest son of the late IH. D. 
Hacon, esq. of Hackney. 

Feb.9. Jane, wife of Thomas Hawkins, esq. of 
Reading, and eldest dau. of the late John Can- 
ning, esq. of Ogbourne St. Andrew. 

At Fontmell Parva, Dorset, aged 16, Mary St. 
Lo, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. St. Lo Malet. 

At Hatcham-terr. London, aged 90, Wm. North, 
esq. late of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

At New York, Thomas O’Connor, one of the 
Irish exiles of 1798. 

Feb. 12, At Demerara, Catherine, widow of 
Maj.-Gen. Goodman, C.B. and K.H. 

Feb. 13. At Blackrock, Dublin, aged 75, having 
survived her husband one month, Kitty, relict of 
the Rev. Archibald Douglas, Rector of Cootehill, 
Treland, and dau. of the late James Collins, esq. 
of Foleyfote and Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 14. At Cape Coast Castle, of fever, aged 34, 
Geo. McGarth Ley Pasco, Lieut. Gold Coast Corps. 

Feb. 19. At Demerara, aged 23, Ensign Fred. 
John Brinckman, 2d West India Reg. second son 
of Sir Theodore Brinckman, Bart. 
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Feb. 20. At Forse agree 5 ae 31, 
William J. J. A. Sinclair, esq. of Fres’ 

Feb. 22. At Bow, aged 53, michard. i Hamilton 
Essex, esq. artist. 

Feb. 23. At Dover, Miss Dorothy Allinson. 

Feb. 24. At Cheltenbam, aged 69, Elizabeth, 
relict of E. J. Smith, esq. dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Foley, Rector of Old Swinford, Wore. 

March 2, Of fever,on board the Walmer Castle 
transport, to which he had been removed from 
Balaklava, aged 23, Assistant-Surgeon William 
fenwick, M.D. 14th Regt. youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Renwick. 

March 3. At Barford Lodge, Kettering, aged 
70, Thomas Wright Richards, esq. 

At Cosham, Hants, aged 76, Gastrill Wilkins, 
esq. of H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

March 4. At Knossington, !Leic. aged 84, Su- 
sanna-Clarissa-Quarles, widow of the Rev. Thos. 
Foster, Rector of Tinwell, Rutland. 

March 6. At Leamington, aged 49, Emma, 
widow of Thomas Rainford Ensor, esq. of South- 
sq. Gray’s-inn, and Highgate. 

At Balaklava, of typhus fever, Chilley Pinc, 
esq. Staff Surgeon (first class), and late of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Battersea-rise, aged 48, Thomas Turner,*esq. 
of Upper Thames-st. 

March 7. tm Surrey-sq. Old Kent-road, aged 
73, Michael Benjamin, esq. 

At Shelthorpe Cottage, near Loughborough, 
aged 59, Amelia, wife of Beauvoir Brock, esq. 

At Esk Hall, Sleights, near Whitby; Rebecca, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Campion, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 78, Jos. Gordon, esq. W.S. 

Aged 26, George Heathcote, esq. of Cundall, and 
of the Albany, London. 

At Rye, aged 40, the widow of Thomas Jenner, 
esq. Solicitor. 

At Brixton, aged 90, Elizabeth, relict of Edward 
Kingsford, esq. of Littlebourne. 

At Iken Rectory, Suffolk, aged 3), Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rey. J. B. Marriott, only child of T. 
W. Allen, esq. of Maidstone. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 72, D. Richardson,esq. 

At Clifton, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
J. Godfrey Thomas, Bart. of Bodiam, Sussex. 

At Chichester, aged 55, Anna-Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. T. Valentine, Canon of Chichester. 

At Malton, aged 72, Robert Bartliff, esq. father 
of G. Bartliff, esq. of Malton 

March 8. At Rudhall, Herefordshire, aged 86, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cooke. 

Aged 79, James Feltham, esq. of East Moulsey. 

At Paris, aged 73, Lieut. aan. Henry Hodgson, 
Colonel of the 12th Bengal N. Infantry. 

At the Paragon, New Kent-road, vo 79, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Laurence, esq. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 23, Alfred, youngest 
son of Giles Loder, esq. of Clarendon-place, Iyde- 
park-gardens, and Wilsford, Wilts 

In Lombard-st. aged 84, Richara M‘ Pherson, esq. 

At Brighton, George Robert Mason, esq. for- 
merly of 22d Madras Native Inf. 

At Clifton, Sarah, relict of John Stonhouse, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service. 

March 9. At Cavendish-sq. aged 25, Lady Ca- 
therine-Hamilton, wife of Sir James Carnegie, 
Bart. She was a dau. of the present Earl of Gains- 
borough by his third wife Arabella, dau. of Sir 
James Hamlyn Williams, Bart. was married in 
1849, and has left a son and heir, born in 1854. 

At Monkstown, aged 21, Robert Gumbleton, esq. 
eldest son of John B. Gumbleton, esq. of Fort Wil- 
liam, Lismore. 

At Fowey, aged 85, John Hicks, esq. for many 
years a merchant of that town. 

Aged 74, Thomas Holt, esq. of Harrogate. 

At Barbados, aged 52, ‘William Ifill, esq. M.D. 

Thomas Piper, esq. of New Hampton, Middlesex. 

Aged 84, Mr. John Pratt, between 50 and 60 
years organist of King’s college, Camb. Amongst 
his compositions was “ Pratt’s Psalmody,” which 
is in general use, 
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At St. Peter’ ~—— _— of Thanet, aged 62, George In Clapham-road, Anne, widow of Thomas Da- 
Clavering Redman. keyne, esq. of Lower Tooting, and formerly of 
By falli overboard — the ship Mirzapore,on Darley in the Dale, ey ee 
the voyage oe tt 52,C.S. Stowell, esq. At Little Burstead Essex, aged 43, Leo- 


At St. Osyth, Essex, Mrs. Ann Sparling White, 
widow of Lieut. George Robert White, R.N. 

Marchi0. At Clapham Common, aged 72, Sarah, 

widow of John Thomas Betts, esq. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 62, Miss Neil- 
lina Campbell, of Melfort, youngest sister of Lient.- 
Gen. Frederick Campbell, R.A. of the late Vice- 
Adm, Sir Patrick Campbell, K.C.B. and of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. 

At Woolwich, aged 29, Eliza-Caroline, wife of 
Comm. Stephen L. Crofton, of H.M.’s ship Rosa- 
mond. 

At Canterbury, aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of 
T. T. Delasaux, esq. coroner. 

At Bossington House, Stockbridge, Hants, aged 
50, John M. Elwes, esq. one of the magistrates of 
the county for the Romsey Division. 

In Ludgate-st. aged 73, Mr. Benjamin Fellowes, 
publisher, successor to the late Joseph Mawman. 

At Teddington, Lieut. Robert Philip Mercer 
Henderson, R.N. youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Mercer Henderson, C.B. of Fordill, Fifeshire. 

At Springfield House, Ipswich, aged 65, Ara- 
bella-Mary, second surviving dau. of the late 
Wm. Martin, esq. of Hemingstone Hall, Suffolk. 

At Ely, aged 71, Henry Pigott, esq. many years 
4 solicitor in that city. 

At Naples, aged 66, Baron Charles Rothschild. 

At Gwersyllt Park, aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Williams, esq. 

March 11. Tm Delamere-st. Westbourne-terrace 
North, aged 85, Sarah, widow of Capt. Archer, 49th 

Regt. killed at the Helder in 1799. 

In Connaught-sq. John Bailie, esq. only son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Bailie, Bombay Army. 

At Edwardstone Hall, Suffolk, aged 79, Charles 
Dawson, esq. 

At Cliff House, Twycross, aged 77, Robert Faux, 
esq. He was a constant attendant at the Bos- 
worth Board of Guardians, of which he had been 
a member from its commencement. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenées, Fanny-Maria, wife of 
the Rey. Francis Ffolliott, of Burton Bradstock, 


rset. 

At Scraptoft, Leic. aged 65, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. T. B. Gamble, and second dau. of the Jate Rey. 
J. Gill, Vicar of that parish. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lady Harriet, widow 
of Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. She 
was the fourth dan. of George third Earl of Dart- 
mouth, K.G. She became the second wife of Sir 
Edward Paget in 1815, and was left his widow in 
1849, having had issue three sons and five surviv- 
ing daughters, of whom the eldest is the dowager 
Marchioness of Ormonde. 

At Windsor, aged 82, Miss Jane Pennington. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Richard Wm. Perry, esq. 
of Barham Wood, Elstree, Herts. 

At Brighton, aged 85, William Seymour, esq. 
formerly of Margaret-st. Cavendish-sq. a Dep.- 
Lieut. of Sussex, and many years an active ma- 
gistrate of Brighton. 

At Brixton, aged 65, James Sutton, esq. 

At Coryton Park, Axminster, aged 39, William 
Tucker, esq. magistrate for the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, and Dorset. He was the son and heir 
of Wm. Tucker, esq. by his second wife Charlotte- 
Lewis, widow of Dr. Bedly of Exeter, and 4th 
dan. of N. E. P. Cosserat, esq. He married in 
1834 Frances-Emily, second dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
A. Clarke, of Gloucestershire. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 55, John 
Vaizey, esq. of Gray’ 8-inn, eldest. son of the late 
John Vaizey, of Halstead, Essex. 

At Cambridge, aged 91, Mr. John Willimott, for- 
merly one of the aldermen of that borough. 

March 12, At Bevingdon House, Belchamp Otten, 
Essex, aged 68, Frederick Ebenezer Corder, esq. 

In Pimlico, Jane, wife of George Croxton, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 
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rectory, 
nora-Jane, wife of the Rev. W. B. Dalton, youngest 
daughter of the late John Edison, esq. of Ken- 
sington. 

At Market Lavington, aged 78, Mary, widow of 
Capt. Day, and aunt of the late James Herriot, 
esq. surgeon, of that place. 

At Brighton, aged 40, Mary-Anne, wife of 
Charles Eyre, esq. of Welford Park, Berks. 

At Hambrook House, near Chichester, the resi- 
dence of Edward Bridges, esq. aged 39, Ellen, 
widow of James Heanly, esq. 

At Bath, Anna, the wife of D. R. Morier, esq. 
late H.M.’s Minister in Switzerland. 

At Barnard’s-green, Great Malvern, Lucy-Theo- 
phania, widow of the Rev. Edw. Morris. 

At Bideford, Miss Morrison, of York-place. The 
loss of this benevolent lady will be long felt by the 
poor of that town. 

- At Edinburgh, Henry Ogilvie, esq. of Hartwood- 
myres, R.N. 

Aged 40, Betsy, wife of the Rey. P. Stubbs, 
Vicar of Well, Yorkshire. 

In Eaton-place, Caroline Wightman, sister of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Wightman. 

March 13. Aged 98, Miss Adams, of Budleigh 
Salterton. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Edward 
Austen, esq. Langton, Tunbridge Wells, aged 79, 
Miss Sophia Austen. 

At Wickham-terr. Upper Lewisham-road, aged 
28, Ann-Lydia, wife of Alfred Barry, esq., only 
dau. of the late William Curteis, esq. of Eastwell 
House, Tenterden. 

Aged 75, Francis Bulmer, esq. of York. 

At Rugby, aged 22, Thomas Burgess, of Trinity 
college, Dublin, second son of the Rev. Henry 
Burgess, LL.D. of Clapham, Surrey. 

In Park-road, Stockwell, aged 57, Henry Ar- 
naud Clarke, esq. son of the late John Alden 
Clarke, esq. of the firm of Lubbock, Forster, and 
Co. Mansion-house-street. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 36, Capt. 
Anthony David Craigie, R. Eng. youngest son of 
Major Cragie, Clendoick House, Perth. 

At Mount Vernon House, Martha, relict of Philip 
Augustus Duggan, esq. and niece of the late Wm. 
Deverill, esq. of Loseby. 

At Bapton, Wilts, aged 40, Geo. Fleetwood, esq. 

At Dover, Caroline, wife of William Franks, esq. 
of Woodhill, Herts. 

At Kenilworth, aged 21, Mary-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Edw. Howard Gibbon, esq. of 
Arundel, Sussex, Norroy King of Arms. 

Patrick Gordon, esq. of Dawson-pl. Bayswater, 
and Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

At West Lodge, Dorchester, aged 67, Elinor, 
wife of John Baverstock Knight, esq. 

At East Grinstead, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
G. Rankin, esq 

At Bryanston-sq. aged 60, Bright Smith, esq. 
formerly of Hove Villa, Brighton. 

At Manchester, William Shingles, esq. formerly 
of Frome. 

Lieut.-Col. George Fitzgerald Stack, K.H. fore 
merly of 24th Reg. 

At Dover, aged 52, Ernest Stephenson, esq. of 
Heden, near Canterbury. 

March 14, Aged 89, Robert Bousfield, esq. of 
Newington-place, Kennington. 

At Bishopstawton, Devon, aged 92, Lucy, relict 
of Thomas Fowler, esq. of Abbey Cwm-Hir, in Rad- 
norshire, and mother (by her first husband, Thomas 
Humphrey Lowe, esq.) of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Exeter. 

At Hook, aged 70, Sarah, widow of the Rev. 
William Gibson. 

Aged 51, Thomas Wilson Hadwen, esq. of Dean 
House, near Halifax. 

At Seamer, aged 59, Anna, widow of William 
Hodgson, esq. land-agent to the late W. J. Deni- 
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son, esq. and mother of William Hodgson, esq. 
roe Ses to Lord Londesborough. 

At the residence of her son, Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park, aged 80, Mary-Louisa, wife of William 


Isaacson, esq. 

At Streatham-hill, aged 66, James Henry Shears, 
esq. of Bankside, of the firm of James Shears and 
Son, engineers, coppersmiths, brass founders, &c 
Bankside. 

At Balaklava, of fever, aged 20, Lieut. Harry 
Edmund Smyth, 68th Light Inf. eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Harry Smith, who was mortally 
wounded at Inkerman. 

At Offord Cluny rectory, Huntingdonshire, aged 
34, Maria, wife of the Rev. E. B. Turner. 

At Brussels, aged 38, the Hon. Edward John 
Upton, brother to Lord Viscount Templetown. 
He was the fourth son of John-Henry the first 
Viscount, by Lady Mary Montagu, only dau. of 
John fifth Earl of Sandwich. He married Oct. 14, 
1843, Susan-Moore, dau. of the Rev. John Maddy, 
D.D. Chaplain to Her Majesty and Preb. of Ely, 
and widow of Wm. Wrighte Hewett, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 65, Elizabeth, widow of 
Robert Walinisley, esq. of Westminster. 

At Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, Charles Allen 
Young, esq. of Southwark and Wandsworth. 

March 15. At Horncastle, John, youngest son 
of Edward Babington, esq. 

Aged 57, Mr. Christian Waltham Burmester, of 
Parsonage-house, Liford, grandson of the late Wil- 
liam Waltham, esq. of Maldon. 

At Mount Kennedy, co. Wicklow, aged 6, Geor- 
giana-Isabella; on the 18th, aged 7, Anne-Ade- 
laide ; and on the 19th, aged 11 months, Lucy- 
Philippa, children of Robert Cuninghame, esq. 

At Redcar House, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of the 
Rev. George Edmundson. 

At Bishop’s Tawton, aged 93, Mrs. Lucy Fowler, 
mother-in-law of the Rev. J. D. Baker, Vicar, and 
late of Courtly Hill, Shropshire. 

70, Anna-Maria, relict of 


At Honiton, aged 
Adm. Groube. 

At Parkstone, Dorset, Annie, only surviving 
dau. of the late Lieut. George Leslie, R.N 

At Killester House, near Dublin, aged 75, Com- 
misary-General Thomas Popham Luscombe (on 
the retired list), grandson of the tate Alexander 


Popham Luscombe, of Luscombe, Devon. He was 
the man whom General Picton threatened to hang 
in the event of his troops being left a few hours 
longer without the necessary supply. 

At Ashburton, aged 59, Catherine, second dau. 
of the late Rey. John Alan Lyde, Rector of Frome- 
Vauchurch, Dorset. 

At Cambridge, Francis Lewis Mackenzie, esy. 
of Trinity college, last surviving son of the late 
Joshua Henry Mackenzie, esq. one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, Scotland. 

At Dullingham House, George - Francis, late 
Capt. 60th Rifles, second son of the late Sir George 
Pigott, Bart. of Knapton, Queen’s co. 

In Foundling-terrace, aged 86, Miss Anne Eliza- 
beth Talbot, dau. of the late Sir Charles Henry 
Talbot, Bart. of Mickleham, Surrey. 

March 16. Suddenly, Major Alexander Ker 
Agnew, late of the Bengal Army. He was ap- 
pointed to the service in 1820, and retired in 1844. 

At Brighton, aged 51, Charles Brooks, esq. late 
of Her Majesty’s Customs, Southampton. 

At Cheltenham, Isabella-Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. English, R. Eng. 

At Strawberry-hill, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 
87, Timothy Hickmott, esq. 

‘At Quorndon parsonage, Leic. aged 19, Edward 
Newton Stammers, scholar of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, second son of the Rey. Rob. Stammers. 

At Chelsea, aged 37, Capt. David William Tylee, 
R. Eng. second son of C. ‘Tylee, esq. late of Seend. 

At Bath, aged 72, James Watson, esq. formerly 
of Stamford, and only surviving son of the late 
David Watson, esq. of that place. 

March Vi. ‘At Norwich, aged 82, Amelia-Jane, 
dau. of the late Anthony Aufrére, esq. of Hoveton. 
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In Jermyn-st. Lieut.-Gen. Jolin Duffy, C.B., 
K.C., Colonel of the 8th (or King’s) Regiment of 
Foot 


At Moyns-park, Essex, at an advanced age, 
George William Gent, esq. 

In Albion-st. Hyde-park, aged 41, Susannah, 
wife of W. J. Jackson, esq. of the Strand. 

At Melford, Suffolk, aged 55, Robert Jones, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Scarborough, Thos. Bell Kirk, esq. third son 
of the late Rev. J. Kirk, Vicar of Scarborough and 
Rector of Thweng. 

Accidentally, at Balaklava, aged 39, Edward Le 
Blane, esq. surgeon, 9th Foot, youngest son of 
the late William Le Blanc, esq. 

At Frethey, Som. aged 37, Elizabeth-Mary,widow 
of Capt. Wm. Gunston Maclean, R.N. and dau. of 
the late Thomas Malet Charter, esq. of Lynchfield. 

At Colchester, George Rendall, son of the late 
Capt. John MacDonnell, of the Royal African Corps. 

At Ashby -de-la-Zouch, aged 77, William Mee 
Matthews, esq. 

At Watcombe, Devon, Frances, wife of the Rev. 
J. R. Meade, and dau. of the late George Arnold 
Arnold, esq. of Halstead-place, Kent. 

At Edinburgh, James Nasmyth, esq. 

At Nice, in Sardinia, Letitia, eldest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir William Nott, G.C.B. 

At Somersham rectory, Camb, aged 37, Eliza- 
Augusta, wife of the Rev. Dr. Pinnock, Curate of 
that parish. 

At Bath, aged 83, Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Poole, formerly of Little Stan- 
more, Middlesex. 

In London, aged 73, Marianne, relict of the Rev. 

R. Thackeray, Rector of Hadley, Middlesex, 
and Downham, Norfolk. 

At Kensington, aged 78, Major Richard Henry 
Tolson, formerly of the 2d Life Guards. 

March 8. At Winchester, aged 56, M. Claude 
Anne Andriot, formerly French tutor to Win- 
chester College. 

At Alexandria, on his voyage home, aged 28, 
Wallis O’Brien Hastings Buchanan, of Mount 
Vernon, in Scotland, late of 92nd Highlanders. 

At Ashburton, aged 8%, Thomas Cousins, esq. 

At Leamington, Grace-Mary, second dau. of the 
Hon. Andrew Foley, of Newport, co. Hereford, 
formerly M.P. for Droitwich. 

At Worcester, aged 61, Susan, relict of Richard 
Rowland Garmston, esq. 

Col. Robert Kelly, late of the 60th Foot, 
Fort Major of Dartmouth. 

In Nelson-sq. Blackfriars-road, London, aged 
90, Jonathan Lupton, formerly of Leeds, a Mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

At the residence of his father, Joseph Pellatt, 
esq. Deputy Storekeeper Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
aged 27, Mr. J. A. Pellatt, of Her Majesty’s Ord- 
nance, Dover. 

Aged 26, Eliza-Kate, wife of William Porter, 
esq. of Luton, near Blandford, and eldest dau. of 
James Corbin, esq. Mayor of Lymington. 

t Bath, Marianne, widow of Thomas Slater, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late Charles Phil- 
lott, esq. 

At Lowestoft, aged 66, William Rawlinson, esq. 

At Snowfield, Bearstead, aged 81, Frances, 
relict of Francis Smith, esq. M.D. formerly of 
Maidstone. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 35, Capt. Vincentio 
Corbett Taylor, late of 34 Madras Light Infantry. 

Aged 68, Richard Watt, esq. of Bishop’s Burton, 
Yorkshire, and Speke Hall, Lanc. 

At Hackney, aged 80, Elizabeth-Holstein, relict 
of George Whitfield, esq. of Dulwich, Surrey. 

March 19. In Ladbroke-sq. Kensington park, 
Sophia, wife of James Burnes, esq. K.H. late Phy- 
sician-General at Bombay, second dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir George Holmes, K.C.B. 

At Marseilles, on his way home from the Crimea, 
aged 22, Capt. Walter Robert Corbet, 49th — 
ment, fourth and youngest son of Sir A 
Corbet, of Acton Reynald; Shropshire. 
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At Conington rectory, Cambridgeshire, aged 10, 
Mary-Isabella-Parnther, second dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Cotterell, Principal of Brighton College. 

Aged 59, Mr. Thomas Paylor Dickinson, of the 
firm of Dickinson and Woolner, merchants, of 
London. 

At Sharpham, Devon, aged 65, Elizabeth, wife 
of Richard Durant, esq. of Sharpham, and of High 
Canons, Herts. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 67, Lionel Duckett 
Eliot, esq. late of the Audit Office. 

At Fisherton, aged 76, Matilda, widow of Capt. 
Hupsman, R.N. 

At Thames Ditton, aged 32, Elizabeth-Catherine, 
o— dau. of the late Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
G.C.B. 

Aged 59, Thomas Leach, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, 
and of Calcutta. 

At Alexandria, aged 36, Richard Moorcroft, late 
Capt. 19th Madras N. Inf. 

At Penwortham, aged 22, Harriet -Starkie, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Atherton 
Rawstorne, of Hutton Hall, Lanc. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 10, Edward Kendall 
Richardson, youngest son of Sir John Riehardson. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 18, Elizabeth-Geor- 
giana, only dau. of the Rev. Henry George Talbot, 
Rector of Mitchell Troy. 

March 20. Mary, the wife of George Weare 
Braikenridge, esq. of Broomwell House, Brisling- 
ton, Somersetshire. 

At Sidmouth, aged 73, Anna, relict of George 
Box, esq. R.N. late of Kenton. 

Aged 62, John Burder, esq. of Codham Hail, 
Weathersfield, Essex. 

At Rose-bank, the Mumbles, aged 37, Frede- 
rick-George, son of the late Fred. G. Carmichael, 
esq. of Twickenham. 

At Courthall, Sidbury, 
widow of Robert Hunt, esq. 

At Lanchester, aged 58, John Hutchinson, esq. 
¥.L.S. solicitor, for many years town clerk of 
Durham. 

At the residence of her uncle, John Platten, esq. 
King’s Lynn, aged 23, Adelaide Louisa, third (lau. 
of the late George Platten, esq. 

At Derwent Lodge, West Derby, near Liver- 
pool, aged 73, James Rawdon, esq. 

At Lymington, aged 47, Charles Rice, esq. second 
son of the late Robert Lillington Rice, esq. 

At Shepherd’s-bush, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict 
of George Scott, esq. 

At Dartford, John Westwood, esq: M.R.C.S. &c. 

March 21. Emma, second surviving dau. of the 
late Ralph Bernal, esq. of Eaton-sq. - 

At Cambridge, aged 14, Sophia-Ann, fourth 
dau. of H. J. H. Bond, esq. M.D. Regius Professor 
of Physic. 

At Dean House, Kilmiston, Hants, aged 57, 
Oliver Calley Codrington, esq. 

At Bedford, Paris Tho. Dick, M.D. son of the 
late Gen. George Dick, H.E.I.C.S. of Clifton. 

Aged 95, Thomas Gordon, esq. of Middleton 
Court, Somerset, and Charmouth, Dorset. 

At Dalston, aged 69, Stephen Mounsey, esq. 

At Cowes, aged 85, George Shedden, esq. of 
Paulerspury Park, Northamptonshire. 

In Park-road, Regent’s-park, at an advanced 
age, Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. William Sheriff, 
7th Cavalry, of the Hon. East India Comp. Serv. 

_ Aged 69, Christopher Todd, esq. of Steeton 
Grange, near Tadcaster. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 33, Sophia, wife of 
Henry George Tomkins, only surviving child of 
Robert Jolliffe Colthurst, esq. 

Aged 81, Henry Wansey, esq. of Sambourne, 
Warminster. 

March 22. At Aldborough, aged 78, Martha, 
relict of B. 8. Candler, esq. of Southwold. 

At Newcastle, Robert Charlton, esq. of Lee Hall, 
North Tyne, formerly a Captain in the Northum- 
berland Militia. 

At the residence of her sister Mrs. Lumley, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 80, Sarah, widow of Wm. 


aged 81, Margaret, 
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Clarke, esq. of East Bergholt, Suffolk, and mother 
of the Rev. W. B. Clarke, Incumbent of St. Leo- 
nard’s, North Shore, Sydney, N. 8. Wales. 

Mary, wife of C. K. Coe, esq. Ipswich, and niece 
to the late Right Rev. George Pretyman Tomline, 
D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 

At Southsea, Major Peter Luke Dore, Staff 
Officer of Pensioners. 

At Southampton, aged 70, J. B. Egan, esq. 
eldest son of the late Dr. Egan, LL.D. of Greenwich. 

At St. Martin’s, Stamford, aged 70, Charles 
Neale Fox, esq. 

At Swaffham Bulbeck, aged 77, Chas. Giblin, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 54, James Haydock Hay- 
dock, esq. of Datchet, Bucks, only son the late 
Colonel Haydock Boardman, Scots Greys. 

Aged 71, Thomas Hebden, esq. a justice of the 
peace for Leeds. 

Aged 72, George Jeffs, esq. of Kennington. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Sophia, widow of the Rev. 
Attwill Lake, Rector of West Walton, Norfolk, and 
dau. of the late Samuel Turner, esq. 

In London, Matthew Lys, esq. Lieut. R.N., of 
Cheltenham. 

At Blackheath, aged 45, Mr. Thomas Marsh, of 
the Bank of England, second son of the Rev. Wm. 
Marsh, the late (and brother of the present) Chap- 
lain of Morden College, Blackheath. 

At Upper Clapton, Elizabeth, the wife of W. E. 
Moffatt, esq. 

At Seasalter Cliff, Coast Guard Station, aged 
48, Sarah, wife of Lieut. Pain, R.N. 

In Eaton-place, Miss Sophia Charlotte Robarts. 

At Odiham, aged 50, William Seymour, esq. 

At Southwold, aged 68, the Hon. Thomson Van- 
neck, uncle to the present Lord Huntingfield. He 
was the youngest son of Joshua the first Lord, by 
Maria, second dau. of Andrew Thomson, esq. of 
Roehampton. He married in 1816 Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Mr. Palmer, of Halsworth, and by that 
lady, who died in 1833, has left issue one son, 
Thomas Vanneck, esq. 

March 23. At Canterbury, aged 85, James 
Sladden Browne, esq. He had filled the office of 
chief magistrate, and was for many years alderman 
under the old corporation. 

At Wokingham, Berks, aged 69, George Domi- 
nicus Burr, esq. late professor of military survey- 
ing at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
where for 40 years he zealously performed his 
arduous duties. 

At Brighton, aged 54, John Chilton, esq. for- 
merly of Battle. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 75, Mary, widow of 
Major Coffin, of Bath. 

At Lyndhurst, Charlotte, wife of Henry Combe 
Compton, esq. M.P. 

At Montague House, Hammersmith, Miss Anne 
Griffiths, sister of Thomas Griffiths, esq. surgeon. 

At Hursley-park, near Winchester, the seat of 
her son Sir William Heathcote, Bart. M.P. aged 
81, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. William Heath- 
cote, second son of the late Sir William Heath- 
cote, Bart. 

At Little Green, near Gosport, Robert Purkis 
Hillyar, esq. justice of the peace for Hants. 

At Hurstbourne Tarrant, aged 47, Earle Beck- 
ley Medhurst, esq. 

At Blandford St. Mary, George Moore, esq. 
for many years a solicitor at Blandford. 

At the residence of his son the Rev. William 
Henry Smythe, Market Bosworth, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Smythe, esq. M.D. late surgeon 45th Foot. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, aged 72, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Vipan, esq. of Thetford. 

At Chepstow, aged 69, Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Watkins, esq. of St. Lawrence, Chepstow. 

At North Shields, aged 64, Mary, wife of Wm. 
Wingrave, esq. 

March 24. In Pall-Mall, aged 20, George, only 
son of the late Miles Berry, esq. Lipson Vale, Ply- 
mouth, and of Mrs. William sage 

Aged 72, Mr. Thomas Catlin, of Butley Abbey, 
whose fame as the first breeder of Suffolk horses 
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has been established through the kingdom and 
most of Europe. 

At outh, Alice-Mary, second dau. of the late 
Rey. William Colton, of Lancaster. 

At Maidstone, aged 78, Ann, relict of the Rev. 

1 Francis God d, Vicar of East Malling. 
At Exmouth, aged 66, Ann, relict of William 
Charles Lamplow, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 70, James Mathew, esq. of 
Ixworth, Suffolk. 

At Elton Hall, Northamptonshire, aged 66, the 
Lady Frances Proby, daughter of John-Joshua Ist 
Earl of Carysfort, by his second wife, Elizabeth, 
3rd dau. of the Right Hon. George Grenville. 

At Gorway, Teignmouth, Lucinda, wife of John 
Whidborne, esq. 

March 25. At Hawkhurst, Geo. Thomas Cloutt, 
esq. surveyor of the Eastern Union Railway. 

At Denmark-hill, Surrey, aged 78, William 
Brodie Gurney, esq. short-hand writer to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. He was the 
founder, in 1803, of the Sunday School Union, of 
which he held the office of president up to the 
time of his death. 

At Elkington Vicarage, Linc. aged 57, Susanne, 
relict of Henry Locock, esq. of Blackheath, and 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Smyth, Rector of Great 
Linford, Bucks. 

At Croxteth Park, near Liverpool, aged 46, 
Lady Catherine Molyneux, sister of the Earl of 
Sefton. 

At Arundel, aged 63, the wife of Charles New, esq. 

At Fillongley, aged 28, Eliza-Heath, wife of 
Frederick A. Newsam, esq. and dau. of John 
Sabin, esq. of Harbury, Warwickshire. 

In Walworth-terrace, aged 96, Harriet, relict of 
John Ouiseau, M.A. 

At Soho-sq. aged 40, Maria-Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. George Routledge, of Farringdon-st. 

March 26. In Grenville-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 
66, John Wm. Bell, esq. 

Aged 39, John Bellis, esq. of Doctors’-commons, 
London, and of Frankfort, co. Cork. 

At Lincoln, Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Brocklesby, of that city, and sister of Mrs. 
George Bartram, of Tunbridge Wells. 

At the Rhydings, Brighouse, Yorkshire, aged 
71, John Brooke, esq. 

At Ipswich, Mary-Aun, widow of Capt. D. Calla- 
way, R.N. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, aged 85, Philip James 
Case, esq. formerly registrar of the Archdeaconry 
of Sudbury, and one of the capital burgesses of 
Bury St. Edmund's. 

At Sawbridgeworth, Herts, aged 55, Miss Caro- 
line Farquharson. 

At Montpelier, France, aged 46, Isabella-Mar- 
garet, widow of Licut. Oliver Fry, 5th Foot, and 
wife of the Rev. Wm. G. Cole, Wednesbury, Staff. 

At Gad’s-hill House, Kent, aged 53, Susannah, 
wife of the Rev. J. Hindle, B.D. Vicar of Higham, 
near Rochester. 

At Minsterworth vicarage, near Gloucester, the 
residence of her nephew the Rev. A. Nettleship, 
aged 78, Mary Hunt, formerly of Tickhill, York. 

At Tor, Devon, aged 86, William Augustus 
King, esq. 

At Quickbury, Sheering, Essex, aged 60, Tho- 
mas Legerton, esq. 

At Berwick, Andrew Mallock, esq. manager of 
the Berwick Branch of the Union Banking Comp. 

At Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, aged 71, Robert 
Marsham, esq. 

At Brussels, aged 40, Mrs. Harrictt K. Murray, 
youngest dan. of the late General Orde, and niece 
of Lady Bolton. 

March 27. In Hatton-garden, aged 43, Michael 
Christmas Bartlett, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, Henry Parker Collett, esq. of 
Yately Hall, Hants. 

At Dover, Margaretta-Amyatt, wife of Charles 
Champion Crespigny, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Davies, of Nately Scures, Hants, second 
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a. of the late Rev. A. T. J. Gwynne, of Ty- 


qyn. 

At Brighton, aged 43, William Drummond, esq. 

At Bath, Anna, wife of Sir Henry Vere Huntley, 
and eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Skinner, of 
Chesterfield-st. Mayfair, and Richmond-hill. 

Louisa-Julia-Elizabeth-Hyde, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Lateward, British Chaplain at Baden Baden. 

At Lyons, aged 26, Joseph Henry Lea, esq. B.A. 
of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. second son of the 
late Abel Lea, esq. of Kidderminster. 

At Sundridge, Kent, aged 40, Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. Lewis-James Lovekin, the Curate. 

At Morleax, South of France, Stephen Neate, 
esq. late of Cricklade. 

At Helmsley, Yorkshire, aged 72, Lieut.-General 
William Sandwith, C.B. Colonel of the 12th Bom- 
bay N. Infantry. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Mrs. Elizabeth Waugh, of 
Horley, Surrey, relict of James Waugh, esq. 

Jane Duke Yonge, third dau. of the Rev. John 
Yonge, of Puslinch, Devonshire. 

March 28. In Piccadilly, Richard Baird, esq. 

Charlotte-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. 
Bell, of Qitchleys, South Weald, Essex. 

At Truro, aged 88, H. E. Bull, esq. house sur- 
geon of the Royal Cornwall Infirmary from its first 
establishment in 1799. 

Caroline-Elizabeth, relict of E. Butler, esq. of 
Woolwich, eldest dau. of the late Matthew Dalley, 
esq. of Syston, Leic. 

At Midhurst, aged 52, Wm. Colebrook, esq. 

Aged 21, R. B. P. Heynes, esq. of Banbury. 

In Chelsea, aged 70, Capt. Liddiard, formerlysof 
the 66th Foot. 

At Devonport, aged 74, Mary-Dorcas, relict of 
Thomas Marchant, esq. surgeon R.N. of Kelly, 
Calstock. 

Robert Nicholson, esq. of Westbourne-park-ter- 
race, late H.B.M. Packet Agent at Rotterdam, 
second son of the late John Nicholson, esq. of 
Cornhill, and Woodford. 

At York, aged 82, Major-Gen. Edward James 
O’Brien. 

In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 48, Geo. Thomas 

tailston, esq. 

At St. John’s-hill, Battersea, aged 63, Amelia, 
relict of Henry Tritton, esq. 

March 29. At Bodmin, Margaret, widow of Capt. 
James Edward Alms, R.N. 

Aged 70, Mr. Thomas Burbidge, formerly town 
clerk of Leicester. 

At Surbiton, Sarah-King, wife of Mr. William 
Dent, of Newcastle-st. Strand. 

At Norwood, Surrey, aged 66, John Dickinson, 
esq. late Comptroller General of her Majesty's 
Customs. 

At Weymonth, William, second son of the Rev. 
T. M. Dodington, of Horsington. 

Aged 76, Edward John Field, esq. of Edmonton. 

At Deal, aged 62, Anne Matilda Fryer, relict of 
Capt. W. Fryer, 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Lymington, Catherine wife of Edward Glover, 
esq. eldest dau of the late James Pascoe, esq. of 
Kingsbridge. 

At Highbury-park, London, Richard Hayward, 
esq. of West Chinnock, Somerset. 

At Llanddulas, Denbighshire, aged 13, Owen- 
Jones, eldest son of the Rev. Owen J. Humphreys, 
Rector of Llanddulas. 

At Southsea, Mary, wife of Capt. Skeete, Royal 
Wilts Militia. . 

At Hastings, Charles White Taylor, esq. 

March 30. At Hastings, aged 59, John Dudin 
Brown, esq. of Sydenham, Ken}. 

In Warwick-place, Thomas Browne, esq. many 
years chief clerk in Her Majesty’s Customs at 
Newcastle. 

At Banbury, from the effects of a fall from his 
horse, whilst hunting with the Warwicksh. hounds 
on the 26th, aged 50, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Com- 
meline, late H.E.1.C. Service. 

At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 31, Isabella, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Harding. 
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At Pickwick Lodge, near Corsham, Wilts, aged 
42, Sarah-Mary, wife of Wm. Thomas Knapp, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 22, Charlotte hereditary Prin- 
cess of Saxe Meiningen, daughter of Prince Albert 
of Prussia. She was married in 1850 and has left 
two sons and a daughter. 

At Axminster, aged 73, Anne, widow of Richard 
Phelps, esq. surgeon, of Beaminster. 

At Southover rectory, Lewes, Eliza, wife of the 
Rey. John Scobell, and dau. of the late William 
Land, esq. of Hayne House, Silverton, Devon. 

In Queen’s-sq. St. James’s-park, Joseph Richard, 
fourth son of Francis Turner, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 

March 31, At Bath, aged 83, Mary, dau. of the 
late Thomas Brisbane, esq. of Brisbane, and sister 
to Gen. Sir Thomas Brisbane, Bart. 

In Marlborough-pl. St. John’s-wood, Miss Boyd. 

At Exeter, aged 47, Robert Ellis Cunliffe, late 
H.E.1L.C.S. eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. H. 
Cunliffe, Bart. 

In Queen Anne-st. aged 78, Nodes Dickinson, esq. 

At Beech-hill, Enfield-chase, aged 75, James 
Marriott Duncan, esq. 

At Brandwood, King’s Norton, Wore. aged 80, 

Roger Williams Gem, sen. esq. 

At Charlton King’s, near Cheltenhain, aged 57, 
Anna-Maria, wife of John Jackson, esq. late Cap- 
tain Bengal Army. 

At Sandwich, aged 21, Harriet, only daughter 
of Edward Jeffery, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 
Knoblock, esq. 

Frances-Eleanor, wife of D. F. Ryan, esq. late 
of London, and formerly of Dublin. 

Jane, wife of H. Goodenough Smith, esq. of 
Camden-road Villas, and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

At Tenterden, aged 73, Catherine, relict of Thos. 
Weston, of Kench-hill. 

Lately, At the Hollis, Keswick, Janet-Maria- 
Dunlop, widow of A. D. Campbell, esq. of Ash- 
craig, Ayrshire. 

At Gambia Cottage, Park-village-east, Regent’s- 
park, aged 80, William Cooper, esq. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Exton, of Eastwell, the 
“ Silver Squire,” who was in the habit, at home 
and in Melton, of distributing silver to beggars. 
As he alwnys gave half-a-crown to a woman and 
child, women who had no children used to bor- 
row of their neighbours. His indiscriminate alms- 
giving kept the neighbourhood full of béggars of 
the worst description. 

Suddenly, P. M. Feeney, esq. a gentleman for 
more than fourteen years honourably connected 
with the reporting and literary department of the 
Herald. 

At Buda, aged 58, the Archduchess Mary-Doro- 
thy, widow of Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary. She was the daughter of Louis Duke of 
Wurtemburg, became the third wife of the Arch- 
duke Joseph in 1819 and his widow in 1847, 

At the house of her sister Mrs. Larpent, Wat- 
combe, Torquay, Frances, wife of the Rev. R. I. 
Maide,and dau. of the late George Arnold Arnold, 
esq. of Halstead Place, Kent. 

At the chateau of Voisenon, aged 73, Baron 
Prevost, formerly private secretary to Kings Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. 

April|. At Manchester, aged 32, Maj. Richard 
Atherton Ffarington, 51st Light Inf. youngest son 
of Rear-Adm. Ffarington, of Woodvale, Isle of 
Wight. 

At King’s Bromley Manor, aged 90, Mrs. Lane. 

At Devonshire House, aged 75, Mrs. Susannah 
Lines, for 35 years housekeeper to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

At Llangharne, Deborah, widow of Henry Samp- 
son Locke, esq. late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. 

Aged 60, Charles Oldfield, esq. of Fitzroy Park, 
Highgate. 

Aged 48, George Perigal, esq. of Clement’s-lane, 
Lombard-st. 

At Bath, aged 96, Katharine, widow of Isaac 
Pickering, esq. of Foxlease, Hants, and the Island 


74, Thomas Adolphus 
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of Tortola, dau. of Ferdinando Collins, esq. of 
Betterton, Berks. 

At Islington, 80, Jacob.Post, ironmonger, 
a member of the Society of Friends, and an active 
man in the public affairs and charities of his lo- 


ity. 

Accidentally drowned, by falling overboard on 
the voyage from Bombay to England, aged 19, 
Henry-Benwell, eldest son of Henry Ransford, esq. 
of Chelsea. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 51, William Thomas 
Spencer, esq. 

At Dr. Broxholm’s, Barnsbury-park, aged 21, 
Mr. W. C. Tate, University College, eldest son of 
Mr. John Tate, of Hackney. 

At Southampton, aged 32, David Young, esq. 

April 2. At Ewell, where he had resided for 
nearly 60 years, aged 78, James Andrew, esq. 

At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 81, Harriet, relict 
of the Rev. Wm. Churchward, Rector of Goodleigh. 

At Black Rock, near Brighton, Lieut. George 
Franklyn, R.N. 

Near Cheltenham, of apoplexy, in his 37th year, 
Wyndham Harding, esq. C.E. and F.R.S. for many 
years Secretary to the South-Western Railway 
Company. His philanthrophy was conspicuous in 
assisting and advancing loans to emigrants. He 
built and fitted out two ships for this purpose, and 
sent out a vast number of people to Australia on 
Mrs. Chisholm’s plan. 

At Southwell, aged 88, Ann, widow of the Rey. 
Henry Houson, Vicar of that place. 

At Lanhay, in the parish of Gerrans, Cornwall, 
aged 87, Miss Jemima Incledon, a relative of the 
once-famed vocalist, Mr. Charles Incledon. It is 
supposed that by her death the name of Incledon 
in that county becomes extinct. 

At Balnagowan Castle, aged 110, Janet Ross, 
known for a very long period as “ Old Jenny.” 
She retained her mental faculties to the last 
moment. She had been in the service of the Bal- 
nagowan family for seventy years. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Ann, widow of Joseph 
Teale, esq. of Epsom. 

At Kensington, aged 79, Charles Thompson, esq. 
M.D. formerly of Rochester. 

At Whitby, aged 68, Dorothy, widow of J. War- 
dill, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 68, Mrs. Jane Williamson, for twenty-six 
years housekeeper at the Gen. Post Office, London, 

April 3. At Blandford, Mr. James Board, em- 
ployed by the Town Missionary and Scripture 
Readers’ Society of London. He was a native of 
Chudleigh ; and dated his conversion about six 
years since, when, as he was about to commit 
self-destruction, a voice came to him, saying, Do 
thyself no harm. ‘The Pastoral Aid Society de- 
clined his first offers as a missionary, on account 
of his deafness. During the eighteen months he 
had been engaged in Blandford, he has spent 
2650 hours in domiciliary visitations. He died 
from disease of the heart. 

At Norwood, aged 61, John Burder, esq. F.S.A. 
solicitor to Queen Anne’s Bounty ; and secretary 
to no less than twenty-five of the English Bishops. 
This large amount of ecclesiastical business he 
conducted with a zeal and intelligence rarely 
equalled, and which secured for him the esteem 
of all with whom he was brought into contact. His 
remains were interred at Hale, near Farnham, in 
the new church erected by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, by whom the funeral service was per- 
formed, attended also by the Bishop of Rochester 
and a few of his most intimate friends. 

At York, aged 84, Mary-Jane, relict of William 
Duffin, esq. 

By the upsetting of a boat on Lough Gowna, 
Longford, aged 19, Francis-William, Lieut. ia the 
Longford Rifle Corps, eldest son of R. M. Fox, esq. 
of Fox Hall, M.P. and D.L. for that county ; and, 
aged 19, Francis Samuel White, Capt. in the Royal 
Longford Rifles, and third surviving son of Col. 
Henry White, of Woodlands, co. Dublin. 

At Rupelstown-park, co. Carlow, aged 59, 
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Harriett-Elizabeth, relict of Colonel Chas. Edward 
Gordon, R.A. 

At Bramston House, near Ramsgate, aged 73, 
George Hannam, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 43, Hamlin Warren Lee, 
esq. surgeon, late conservator of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and eldest son of the late Stewart 
Warren Lee, of Lewes. 

In Grosyenor-st. aged 72, Emily Mary Milner, 
sister of the late Sir William Milner, Bart. of Nun 
Appleton, near York. 

In St. James’s-place, St. James’s, aged 64, Major 
John Morse Stephens, R.A 

At Teignmouth, Sarah, widow of James Wain- 
wright, esq. Keye Hill House, Warw. dau. of the 
late Wm. Ravenhill, esq. of Hereford. 

April4. At Bristol, aged 62, Miss Emily Beazley. 

At Camberwell, aged 88, Mary-Anne, relict of 
George Howe Browne, esq. of the Westminster 
Fire Office. 

At Foxley Cottages, Foxley-road, John Claris, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

At the residence of her sister Mrs. Admiral Tan- 
cock, Truro, aged (6, Rachel, youngest dau. of the 
late Samuel Goodwin, esq. of Guernsey. 

At Exmouth, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of Isaac 
Donnithorne Harris, esq. of Hayne House, Stow- 
ford. 

At Warwick, aged 37, William-Augustus-Paul, 
second son of the late Rev. Thomas Hewett, Ches- 
ham, Bucks. 

In King-st. Portman-sq. aged 79, Mary, widow 
of Arthur Macann, esq. formerly of Parliament-st. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 71, the widow of 
Joseph Metcalf, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 27, Rosetta-Matilda-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Craven Ord, M.A. 
of Greenstead Hall, Essex. 

At Dartford, aged 54, Thos. Housson Sears, esq. 

Aged 75, John Cross Starkey, esq. of Wrenbury 
Hall, Cheshire. 

April 5. At Gloucester-pl. Hyde-park, Isabel, 
wife of J. C. Arkwright, esq 

At Dalkeith, while on duty with the Edinburgh 
County Militia, Charles Russell Currie, junior, of 
Linthill. 

At St. James’s-pl. aged 85, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. George Cutclitfe. 

At Moredon House, near Swindon, aged 83, An- 
nica Susan, widow of the Rev. Edward Goddard, 
of Clyffe Manor House, Wilts. She was the only 
dau. of Captain Bayntun of the Coldstream guards, 
by Susannah, dau. and coheiress (with her sister 
Lucy Duchess of St. Alban’s) of Sir John Warden, 
Bart. of Cholmerton, Cheshire. Her only brother 
was the late Gen. Sir Henry Wm. Bayntun, K.C.B. 
She was mother of the present Horatio Nelson 
Goddard, esq. of the Manor-house, Clyffe, Wilts. 

At Velindre, Llandovery, aged 23, Louisa, wife 
of Edward Jones, esq. and younger dau. of the 
Rev. W. Morgan, Vicar of Kerry, Montgomery-sh. 

At Stockwell, aged 59, William Jones, esq. Cor- 
responding Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

At Royston, aged 56, Williain Hollick Nash, esq. 
solicitor. 

At East Brixton, aged 38, Andrew Symes Pat- 
ridge, esq. of the firm of Oakes, Patridge, and 
Co. of Austinfriars and Madras. 

In Lower Seymonr-st. aged 74, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Spence, esq. F.R.S. 

At Devonport, aged 54, William Treby Tillman, 
esq. solicitor. 

Wm. Vosper, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar at Gray’s-inn, 
Nov. 5, 1851. 

April6. At Malmesbury, aged 73, Ann, widow 
of W. Whitchurch Blatch, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Cotley, Chardstock, Devon, aged 82, Thomas 
Deane, esq. for more than fifty years proprietor of 
the Cotley Harriers, 

At the parsonage, Woodnesborough, Thomas 
Harvey, esq. 

At Saltpool House, near Bath, aged 70, Lieut.- 
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Col. William James, of the Bengal a to which 
he was appointed in 1803, and retired in 1832. 

Aged 81, John Jefferson, esq. of Hawkrigg 
House, Wigton, Cumberland, son-in-law of the 
late Mr. Taylor, of Terling, Essex. 

In Bayswater, aged 87, Thomas Miller, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 18, Ellen, eldest dau. of Henry 
Ridge, esq. of Lower Clapton, and grand-dau. of 
the late Robert Aspland, of Hackney. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth Stevens, sister of the late 
James Stevens, esq. of Farnham, Surrey. 

Aged 51, John Snekling, esq. solicitor, Bir- 
mingham. 

In Westbourne-park, Lonisa-Mary, wife of 
Montagu John Tatham, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 

At Hammersmith, Mary-Sophia, wife of the 
Rey. Frederick Trestrail, and eldest dau. of 
Richard Foster, esq. of Cambridge. 

April7. In Great Ormond-st. aged 54, Ann, 
wife of Edward Stephen Adams, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Caroline-Amelia, relict of 
the Rev. John Davies, M.A. Vicar of Trinity 
Church, Coventry. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. in her 65th year, the 
Most Hon. Maria dowager Marchioness of Down- 
shire. She was the eldest daughter of Other- 
Hickman fifth Earl of Plymouth, by Sarah, eldest 
dau. and coheir of the last Lord Archer ; she was 
married in 1811 to Arthur third Marquess of Down- 
shire, who died in 1845, having had issue the present 
Marquess, two other sons, and two daughters. 

At Reading, aged 54, Anne, wife of Daniel 
Gosset, M.D. late of Leicester. 

At Edinburgh, Augustus Hahn, esq. of Ham- 
burg, merchant, Glasgow. 

At Fulham, aged 85, Annabella, third dau. of 
the late Wm. Norford, M.D. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

John Pennefather, esq. son of Baron Penne- 
father. He was chairman of the Killarney Junc- 
tion Railway, and one of the directors of the Great 
Southern and Western. He was seized with 
typhus fever at the Tipperary assizes, where he 
attended as Crewn prosecutor. 

At Islington, aged 56, Mary Ann, wife of G. E. H. 
Sarjeant, esq. formerly of Wimborne, Dorset, se- 
cond dau. of the late Robert Selfe, esq, of Which- 
bury, Wilts. 

At Wellington-terr. St. John’s-wood, Thomasin, 
wife of Thomas Sharp, esq. India Board. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 64, Walter Thorne, esq. 

At Farnham, aged 75, William West, esq. brother 
to the late Rev. John West, Rector of that place 
and of Chettle, and formerly Chaplain to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, of whom a memoir was pub- 
lished in our Magazine for Feb. 1846, and also to 
the Rev. George West, formerly Rector of Stoke 
next Guilford. (Gent. Mag. ct. i. 648.) 

At Harwich, Andrew, sixth son of the Rev. 
James Williams, Incumbent of Ratcliff, Middlesex. 

April&. At her son’s, Worthing, Louisa, widow 
of William Agar, esq. Q.C. who died in 1838. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Anne, widow of Robert 
Bayly, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At Bath, aged 84, Admiral Matthew Buckle. 

At Larden, near Much-Wenlock, Frances Char- 
lotte, dau. of Charles Rouse Boughton, esq. 

Aged 12, James, eldest son of the Rev. C. P. Eyre, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Maize-hill, Greenwich, aged 60, Fergus Lamb- 
ton Graham, esq. 

From a carriage accident, aged 53, Robert Hold- 
way, esq. of Stoke House ,St.Mary Bourne,Andover. 

At Barming-heath, Kent, aged 74, George Hux- 
ley, esq. 

At Little Missenden, aged 85, Mary, last surviv- 
ing child of Arnold Mello, esq. of London, banker. 

At East Hanningfield, Essex, aged 61, Lieut.- 
Col. J. B. Nottidge. 

At Harleyford-place, Kennington, aged 65, Miss 
Price, sister of Richard Price, esq. of Highfield’s 
Park, near Tunbridge Wells, Sussex. 

In the Edgeware-road, aged 65, Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, the inventor of the instruments of the 
Rock, Bell, and Steel Band. The performances of 
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his three sons upon these instruments have created 
great astonishment. 

At North eee Elland, Yorkshire, aged 57, 
Henry Rushforth, e: 

At Wimbledon, poe 92, John Sanford, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 77, Capt. Shaw, late of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards. He served his country in Hol- 
land and Egypt with the 40th Foot, and in the 
Peninsula with the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Westerham, Harriet, dau. of the late Rev. 
Matthew Thompson, Rector of Mistley and Vicar 
of Bradfield, Essex. 

Aprii9. At Southbarrow, Bromley, Kent, aged 
82, Miss A. R. Brown. 

Aged 85, John Charles Constable, esq. 

At Limehouse, aged 65, Jas. Covington, sen. esq. 

At Esher, aged 71, John Walter Izod, esq. 

At Exeter, the Lady Lisle, of Kenton, Devon. 

At the Manor-house, Tomarton, Devon, aged 78, 
Thomas Osborne, esq. 

In Hertford-st. Mayfair, aged 82, Shakspeare 
Phillips, esq. 

At Sandgate, aged 59, Samuel Peter Rolls, esq. 

Aged 62, Capt. W. D. Simpson, late of the 51st 
Light Infantry. 

At Anglesey Barracks, Portsea, Capt. John 
French Slegg, of the Royal South Gloucester Mi- 
litia, eldest son of the late R. Slegg, of Cheltenham, 
late a Capt. Royal Dragoons. 

At Leeds, aged 37, Mr. W. G. M. J. Barker, well 
known‘as the Wensleydale Poet,and author of * The 
Three Days of Wensleydale.” 

Aprill0. At Hastings, Georgiana, wife of Richard 
Bradford, esq. 

Aged 10, Eardley Smith Wade, third son of the 
late Wade Brown, esq. of Monkton Farleigh House. 

At Poole, aged 94, Nary Collins. 
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At Beaumaris, Mary, wife of the Rev. D. Cooper, 
youngest sister ofthe late William Wyon, esq. R.A. 

Harriett-Jackson, wife of Henry Bourne Down- 
ing, esq. of Guildford-st. and Mark-lane. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 77, Joseph Ellis, esq 

At Buzzacott, Combmartin, Devon agen, A Ann- 
Courtenay, relict of Richard Harding, 

At Bayswater, aged 70, George “Higgins, esq. 
late of the Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

At Barnardcastle, aged 75, Jane, widow of Jas. 
Horner, esq. of that place. 

At Lower Grosvenor-pl. aged 49, Jane, wife of 
John Tarte, esq. elder dau, of the late Henry 
Thwaites, jun. esq. editor and principal proprietor 
of the Morning Herald newspaper. 

April ll. Aged 22, Frederick Allen, esq. of the 
Bank of England, eldest son of the Rev. Edward 
Allen, of Alphington. 

At Bourne-Stream, near Wotton-under-Edge, 
Glouc. aged 80, Melicent, relict of Geo. Austin, esq. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 68, Mary Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Bennett, dD. D. Rector 
of Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, and mother of the 
Rey. G. P. Bennett, Vicar of White Notley, Essex. 

At Hatfield, Herts, aged 30, Sarah, wife of J. R. 
Dagg, esq. youngest dau. of the late William Cox, 
esq. of West-mill, Hitchin. 

At Lower Seymour-st. Miss Maria Duffield. 

At Princes-terrace, St. John’s-wood, aged 71, 
Capt. Gibson, late of Hulme, Manchester. 

In London, William Guy, esq. of Wooldam, late 
of Folkestone. 

Aged 74, C. Harris, esq. of Brixham. 

At Millmead House, Guildford, aged 77, William 
Haydon, esq. 

At Christchurch, Oxford, aged 16, Mary, eldest 
child of the Rev. William Jacobson, D. D. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY | IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d, s. d. s. d. 
68 4 ot 1 25 a | 


CORN, Apri 20. 

Rye. Beans. Peas. 
e. d, s. d. 8. d. 
39 ll 41 2 39 2 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprix 23. 


Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. 12s.—Straw, lJ. 4s. to 1. 8s.—Clover, 47. 0s. to 5/, 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, 


Apris 23. To 
4d.to 5s. Od. 
6d. to 5s. Od. 
Od. to 5s. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 4d. 


Beef . 
i aPererrrrrcy ™ 
WE 64160 00,0+. 00000040 
BO 664.6.5.000000 000% 


sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Aprin 23, 
Beasts.......+. 4,012 Calves 155 
Sheep and Lambs 21,580 Pigs 335 


COAL MARKET, Aprit 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. 6d. to 198. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 0d, 
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From March 26, to April 25, 1855, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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fair, cloudy 
cloudy 
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. rain 
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. rain 

. showers 

. fair 

. do. 

. do. 
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fair 


2 
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2 
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49 
49 
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8 
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cldy.showers | 25 
rain, fair, rain | 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


fair, cloudy 
cloudy, rain 
do. 

do. fair 

fine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fair 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cloudy 








3 per 
Cent. 


Reduced. 


Cc 


Cent. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


3 per Long 
onsols. | Annuities. 


—_ | India 
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Stock. Stock. | 
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£1000. 
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12 15 pm. 
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11 14 pm. 
11 pm. 
14 pm. 
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1415 pm. 
15 pm. 
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893 
894 
893 
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15 pm. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


12 15 pm. 


9 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm, 
8 pm. 
8 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 


8 pm. 
8 pm. 
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J. Bs. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





